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We are well aware bow little the record of the dates 
and external incidents in Mr. Whitman's life deserves to 
be called a biography. The truest and most enduring 
memorials of him are written on ^^ fleshly tablets of the 
heart," whence they cannot be transcribed. Next to 
these, in point of interest and worth, come those informal 
communications not designed for the public eye, some 
of which, through the kindness of those to whom they 
were addressed, we have been permitted to annex to 
this sketch. His sermons, too, were so genuinely his 
own, so much the direct, spontaneous outflow of his 
mind and heart, as to possess a positive bic^raphical 
value, in addition to their excellence as lucid expositions 
of Christian truth. We shall therefore tell the story 
of his life with the utmost brevity, that we may leave the 
larger space for the direct presentation of his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

Jason Whitman was bom in Bridgewater, April 30, 
1799. He was the youngest son of Dea. John Whit- 
man, who died in 1842, aged 107. In infancy he ap- 
peared so frail, that bis life was long despaired of; and 
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as he gained strength, it was with the seeds of a bron- 
chial disease, which subjected him ever after to much 
inconvenience and frequent suffering. In childhood he 
showed equal aptitude for study and fondness for sport, 
but manifested no strikingly prominent trait, unless it 
were a reverence for truth, which he carried so far as 
not unfrequently to be his own accuser as to juvenile 
delinquencies, — and this, too, in a family in which the 
ancient discipline of the rod had not been laid aside. 

Of his first religious impressions we have no distinct 
record; but he was placed by Providence under cir- 
cumstances eminently suited to the early development of 
that simple, unostentatious piety, which characterized 
his school and college life, no less than it adorned his 
professional career. His father was a truly devout 
man, rigidly faithful in the external observances, and in 
his whole life breathing the spirit, of religion. We have 
often heard Mr. Whitman say, that, of all the means 
of spiritual culture he had enjoyed, none bore compari- 
son with his father's services at the domestic altar, and 
his example of Christian conscientiousness in the mi- 
nutest details of life. He felt, so soon as his moral per- 
ceptions became active, that religion was a reality and a 
power, and could not remember the time when he did 
not regard it with interest and reverence. 

He attended the public schools of the town, but, on 
account of his feeble health, very irregularly, till his 
fifteenth year. At the same time, he was led to culti- 
vate a taste for reading, and aided in the choice of 
books, as also most essentially in the nurture of religious 
principle and character, by two elder sisters, one of 
whom died young, while the other, many years a mem- 
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ber of his family, survives to mourn his departure. Be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen, he labored for 
a part of the time on his father's farm, and at intervals 
attended the Bridgewater Academy, then under the 
tuition of Mr. David Reed. His father's very limited 
pecuniary means seemed to preclude his pursuing a lit- 
erary education ; but, as he was found incapable of con- 
tinuous manual labor, it was finally deemed expedient 
for him to fit himself for the office of a teacher. In the 
spring of 1818, he commenced a regular course of study 
with his brother. Rev. Nathaniel Whitman'^ then pastor 
of the church in Billerica. In August of the same 
year, he entered the Academy at Exeter, N. H., and 
completed there the usual course of preparation for col- 
lege. During this period, he manifested such powers of 
acquisition, and so great a love of learning, as to render 
all his friends no less solicitous than himself that he 
should enjoy the advantages of a collegiate course. He 
accordingly entered Harvard University at the age of 
twenty -two, and was graduated in 1825. While at 
Cambridge, he sustained himself in part by Ms own exer- 
tions, and at the same time bore a high rank in his class, 
and won the reputation of sound and thorough scholar- 
ship, especially in his classical studies, and in those 
which appertained to the philosophy of man's intellectual 
and moral nature. He had the rare happiness of enjoy- 
ing equal favor with the college government and with 
his classmates ; — with the former, on account of the 
solidity of his character, and the uniform correctness of 
his deportment ; with the latter, from his high sense of 
honor, his frankness, his cordial helpfulness, and his 
ready sympathy with everything in the festive aspect of 
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Student-life not incompatible with his manly age and his 
Christian principle. But his frankness led him even 
then, as faithfully as in after years, to protest against 
every form of wrong, to utter truths that needed to be 
known, without regard to the personal consequences to 
himself, and to convey unwelcome advice when true 
friendship demanded it. 

Mr. Whitman's pecuniary necessities had induced 
him to spend his winter vacations in the business of 
teaching ; and though his tastes and character seemed 
to point out the ministry as his ultimate calling, his 
bronchial obstruction, rendering his success as a public 
speaker doubtful, probably led him to think of the 
profession of a teacher as his permanent employment. 
Accordingly, he took charge of the Billerica Academy 
immediately after leaving college, and remained Princi- 
pal of that institution for the term of three years. The 
Academy flourished under his care. He proved him- 
self ^' apt to teach " ; and while his blandness of man* 
ner and kindness of heart conciliated the affection of 
his pupils, and his dignity and decision made him a 
faultless disciplinarian, his habits of method, order, 
and thoroughness rendered him an able and eflicient 
instructor. 

In opposition to the almost unanimous advice of his 
friends, in 1828 be resigned his charge at Billerica, 
entered the Cambridge Divinity School, and applied 
himself for two years, with the utmost diligence, to the 
prescribed course of theological study. The School 
was then enjoying its season of highest prosperity, under 
the tuition of Professors Ware, Norton, Willard, and 
Follen, and with fuller classes than it has gathered at 
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any subsequent period. The rules of the School, as 
we think injudiciously, at that time permitted the young 
men to preach during the vacations ; and from his first 
appearance in the pulpit, his simplicity of manner, sound 
sense, and evidently sincere piety, rendered him a highly 
acceptable preacher. During one of his vacations, he 
supplied the vacant pulpit of the Unitarian society at 
Saco, and was almost immediately invited and urged to 
become their pastor, with an importunity which led him 
to regard that field of labor as specially indicated for him 
by a guiding Providence. He was, at first, reluctant to 
leave his course of study incomplete ; but his age, his 
limited means, and the prospect of extensive usefulness, 
outweighed his scruples, and he was ordained at Saco 
in 1830. 

Mr. Whitnum's ministry at Saco was in every aspect 
happy and successful. The external growth of his soci- 
ety was constant and rapid. By his earnest practical 
preaching, his pacific and conciliatory temper, and his 
diligent labors for the intellectual and moral benefit of 
the whole community, he wore down the sharp edge of 
sectarian prejudice, and won the cordial esteem and 
afiectton of those most disposed to regard his doctrinal 
views with suspicion and animosity. At the same time, 
bis labors were blessed in the growth of personal religion 
among the people of his charge ; and, while many of his 
first flock are now no doubt jewels in his crown of 
rejoicing, there yet remain not a few who feel their 
indebtedness to him for their earliest abiding religious 
impressions, for the views of truth and duty which lie 
nearest to their hearts, and for their welcome into the 
fellowship of the visible church. During this period. 
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he formed the domestic union, which, it is believed, 
contributed no less to his usefulness than to his personal 
peace and happiness. In March, 1832, he was married 
to Miss Mary Fairfield, whose congenial tastes and prin- 
ciples, assiduous affection, and rare domestic virtues, 
insured him the comfort and joy of a happy Christian 
home for the residue of his days. 

It was, as we well know, a cherished wish of his heart 
to remain through life in Saco ; nor did any subsequent 
field of duty chill the ardor of a first love, with which 
he regarded the people to whom he there ministered. 
But the society, though growing, was small, and in 
pecuniary ability feeble, and the needs of an increasing^ 
family exceeded the utmost compensation which it was 
in their power to render for his services. He also had, 
through his entire ministerial life, a strong disposition, 
and manifested a peculiar aptitude, for missionary labors ; 
and no man was more ready than he to listen to the 
Macedonian cry of those destitute either of the preached 
word or of such ministrations of it as met their needs 
and accorded with their convictions. His marked suc- 
cess in voluntary services of this nature, together with 
his directness and simplicity of address, and his sound 
and mature practical wisdom, directed the attention of 
the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association to him as a candidate for the newly created 
office of General Agent, and in 1834 he received and 
accepted this appointment. In discharging the duties of 
this office, he was chiefly remarkable for the uniform 
exaltation of Christian morality and practical godliness 
above mere sectarian considerations. He cherished no 
sectarian movement which he had not reason to regard 
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as resulting from a sincere religious impulse and yearn- 
ing. In some instances he was actively instrumental in 
the suppression of (so called) new Unitarian societies, 
which seemed to lack all religious vitality, and to have 
grown up simply from hostility to other denominations. 
On one occasion, on which he found those who had solic- 
ited his services, and especially requested him to preach 
against the errors of Calvinism, manifestly deficient in a 
fundamental item of moral example and influence, he 
delivered a pungent lecture on temperance, and passed 
thence to the kindred theme of '* a judgment to come " ; 
and no subsequent attempt has been made in that com- 
munity to disturb the previously existing religious order. 
On the other hand, wherever he found a feeble society, 
new or old, struggling with poverty or opposition from 
a sincere attachment to what they deemed " the faith 
once delivered to the saints," he labored protractedly for 
such a flock ; and there are now self-sustaining parishes, 
which owe their ultimate prosperity, under Providence, 
to his faithful advice and judicious watchfulness, and to 
the liberal charities of which he was the official almoner. 
The amount of labor which he performed at this period 
was large and exhausting. When circumstances ren- 
dered it desirable, he spent the entire week with the 
flock to which he ministered on the Sabbath, visited 
them at their homes, convened them for social meetings, 
advised and assisted them in their financial difficulties, 
and maintained an active correspondence with them 
after he had left them. 

While this mode of life was, in many respects, 
congenial with Mr. Whitman's tastes and wishes, there 
were some aspects in which it failed to satisfy him. He 

c 
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was less of a sectarian than some of his supporters de- 
sired him to be, and at the same time was obliged at 
least to seem more of one than was compatible with his 
own convictions of duty. Besides, in the slow modes of 
travelling to which he was then subjected, he was sepa- 
rated, for the larger part of the time, from his family, and 
obliged to incur an amount of exposure and fatigue to 
which his constitution was inadequate. These consid- 
erations, together with the most earnest solicitations i 
from a new Unitarian society in Portland, warmly sec- 
onded by Rev. Dr. Nichols, induced him, in 1835, to 
become the pastor of that society. He was installed at 
Portland under the most flattering auspices. It was at 
a season when the city seemed to be growing in popula- 
tion and wealth with unprecedented rapidity. Men of 
reputedly large fortune had purchased and fitted up the 
church in which he officiated, and stood ready to bear, 
with the most generous munificence, the pecuniary bur- 
dens of the society, till the many pews still vacant 
should be filled with worshippers. But almost immedi- 
ately ensued the commercial crisis of 1836, in which, 
from the factitious value that had been given to east- 
ern lands, the State of Maine and Portland suffered 
more severely than any other portion of New England. 
Some of Mr. Whitman's warmest supporters and best 
friends yielded to the first shock, and the society was 
left greatly enfeebled and impoverished, with a crush- 
ingly heavy debt for the church and its furniture. 

Under these discouraging circumstances, Mr. Whit- 
man devoted himself with the most arduous industry to 
the double task of ministering to the spiritual wants of 
those under his charge, and of building up his parish as 
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to Its external strength and prosperity. Without remit- 
ting the diligent discharge of pastoral duty, or faithful 
preparation for the regular services of the pulpit, he 
brought himself, as frequently as possible, before the 
public, both by means of the press, and through courses 
of evening lectures adapted to attract and interest mis- 
cellaneous audiences. On these occasions his place of 
worship was always thronged, and we have reason to 
believe that his labors were extensively useful, especially 
among the young men of the city, in the formation of 
sober, temperate, intellectual, and serious habits and 
characters. For a society so much depressed and so 
heavily burdened, rapid growth was of course out of the 
question ; but he soon found himself surrounded by a 
respectable number of permanent and deeply interested 
hearers, and received from time to time valuable acces- 
sions to his circle both of worshippers and of communi- 
cants, while the attachment which grew up between him 
and those who had enjoyed his ministries of consolation 
in sorrow, or of counsel and guidance in religious in- 
quiry, became so numerous, tender, and strong, that he 
was ready to make every possible sacrifice, to spend or 
to be spent, for the people of his charge. 

His incessant labors were for several years sustained 
without apparent injury; but, in 1841, successive at- 
tacks of pleurisy left him with deeply-seated pulmonary 
disease, for which a milder climate offered the only 
promise of relief. He therefore entered into an arrange- 
ment to supply for several months the pulpit of the 
Unitarian society in Savannah, Ga. Finding himself 
speedily restored to a good measure of health and 
strength, he entered upon this field of duty with his 
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wonted earnestness and energy, discharged in full the 
office of a pastor no less than a preacher, did all in his 
power to awaken a general interest both in his own 
views of truth and in the departments of Christian duty 
which seemed to proffer the most imperative claims 
upon the community, and originated, it is believed, the 
first temperance organization formed in that city or 
State. How deep an impression was left, both by his 
character and his labors, on the hearts of those to whom 
he ministered, we can testify, as we have heard it from 
the lips of many of them. He was anxiously solicited 
to become their permanent pastor. The proposal for a 
time struck him favorably, especially as he was distrust- 
ful of his ability to bear again the exposures of a north- 
ern winter ; and he felt that by such an arrangement many 
years might be added to his usefulness. But on mature 
reflection, he was led to decline the invitation, partly 
from his devoted attachment to his Portland flock, and 
in part from his unwillingness to educate his children 
under the influence of Southern institutions. He felt 
convinced, also, that, if permanently settled in a South- 
ern city, he could not follow out his views of ministerial 
duty without coming into such open conflict with those 
same institutions as would compel his retreat, and issue 
in the disruption of his society. He returned to Port- 
land in the summer of 1842, in firmer health than he had 
enjoyed for many previous years, and, with brief excep- 
tions, retained his renovated strength and vigor until his 
last illness. 

In 1845, circumstances beyond Mr. Whitman's con- 
trol rendered it inexpedient that he should renew with 
the society at Portland the contract, which he had made 
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for two successive periods of five years. The separa- 
tion was for him a very severe trial, and no less so for 
his many warm friends, both in his own parish and in 
the city at large. But he had hardly become a candi- 
date for resettlement, when he received from the First 
Parish in Lexington a unanimous invitation to become 
their pastor, which he accepted, and was installed July 
30, 1845. His ministry here was brief, but successful 
and happy. He found the hearts of the people open to 
receive and welcome him, and was beginning to reap the 
rich first-fruits of his zeal and fidelity, when the Lord of 
the vineyard summoned him to a larger and loftier sphere 
of service. Shortly after his settlement at Lexington, 
the ancient house in which the fathers had worshipped was 
replaced by a more tasteful and commodious edifice. 
This, a few days prior to the time assigned for its ded- 
ication, was destroyed by fire. Another was erected in 
its place, and was nearly ready for occupation, when he 
was called to his reward. During these many months, 
for which his society had no house of worship of their 
own, they united their services with the Calvinistic Bap- 
tist Society, the two pastors officiating, one in the 
morning, the other in the afternoon, or each performing 
the entire services of the Sabbath in the absence of the 
other. The relief from the labors of the study thus 
obtained he valued highly, not for the relaxation it might 
have afforded, but for the opportunity it gave him to 
cultivate a more intimate acquaintance with his people 
individually, to preach the word from house to house, 
and to lay broader plans of general usefulness. He 
delighted also in the Christian union, thus sealed and 
manifested between congregations of widely different 
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views of Christian doctrine, — a union maintained on 
both sides with the kindest feelings and the most cordial 
interchange of fraternal sympathies and offices. 

Mr. Whitman's family, happy in the mutual exercise 
of all kind affections, was singularly free for many years 
from the inroads of disease or death. Near the com- 
mencement of his ministry at Lexington, the home-circle 
was broken by the removal of his first-born, a girl of 
rich intellectual promise and of the most amiable charac- 
ter, who died Feb. 21, 1846, in the thirteenth year of 
her age. This bereavement he felt most deeply, yet 
not with a depressing influence. On the other hand, it 
seemed to bring him into consciously nearer communion 
with the unseen world, and no doubt was the means 
appointed by the Father to mature his own spirit the 
more fully for the change that so soon awaited him, thus 
verifying to him that most consoling assurance of our 
Saviour, " Every branch in me that beareth fruit. He 
pruneth it that it may bring forth more fruit." 

On Thursday, Dec. 27, 1847, Mr. Whitman accom- 
panied his wife to Saco, to attend the obsequies of her 
brother, the excellent and deeply lamented Senator 
Fairfield. The funeral having been postponed, he went 
to Portland on Friday, and spent the day and evening in 
visiting his former parishioners. A kind Providence led 
him to pass that night with the very friends with whom, 
if his last days could not be spent under his own roof, 
he might have prayed that his lot should be cast. He 
retired to rest, apparently in his usual health. In the 
night he was seized with a violent attack of pleurisy. A 
pulmonic fever and congestion upon the lungs ensued, 
and, in less than a week, the disease seemed rapidly ap- 
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proaching a fatal consummation. At this period be was 
perfectly calm and self-possessed, and entirely aware of 
his danger. He expressed his cheerful submission to 
the Divine will, and his trust in the love and promises of 
his Saviour, and spoke at intervals of his clear and 
happy views of the heavenly home that opened before 
him. He made, with the utmost quietness, the neces- 
sary arrangements of his earthly affairs, and sent fare- 
well messages to his absent friends, especially to his 
aged sister, of whose declining years he had been the 
chief stay, reminding her how soon they would meet 
beyond the power of separation. At 6rst he manifested 
the natural anxiety of a husband and father for those to 
whose earthly well-being his own life seemed essential ; 
but he was soon able to cast even this burden on the 
Lord, and to feel the undoubting assurance that the 
same Divine love, which had blessed his family through 
his agency, would sustain and guide them when he 
should be withdrawn. 

After a period of intense suffering, the symptoms of 
disease were somewhat mitigated, and his physicians and 
friends indulged strong hopes of his recovery. These 
hopes he for the most part repressed rather than encour- 
aged, though at times he looked forward into life again, 
spoke of the greater devotedness to duty and the fuller 
measure of usefulness which he trusted would result 
from so severe an experience, and occasionally occupied 
himself in mental preparation for the approaching dedi- 
cation service at Lexington. But his chief and often 
uttered wish was to divest himself equally of anxiety 
and longing, and to commit the result trustingly and lov- 
ingly to Him who " doeth all things well." After a few 
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days, without any new access of disease, he gradually 
became more feeble, and was evidently measuring back 
his steps towards the grave ; and on Tuesday, January 
25, 1848, at midnight, he fell into a gentle sleep, and, 
with hardly a perceptible change, ceased to breathe. 

In analyzing Mr Whitman's character, the trait on 
which we love most to dwell is his simple, unaffected 
piety, breathing, as it did, in the details of daily life, 
bathing in its spirit common words and indifferent actions, 
and making us feel, — with less of the ostentation of re- 
ligious sentiment than we almost ever knew in a person 
professedly religious, — that, " whether he ate or drank, 
or whatever he did, he did all to the glory of God." The 
one pervading question of his life seemed, " Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ? " His trust in Providence was 
implicit and entire. Sickness, disappointment, and be- 
reavement he less endured as trials, than greeted with 
a solemn welcome as covenant mercies. The future, 
when clouded with doubt and perplexity, gave him no 
disquiet, because it was in his Father's hands. His 
favorite topics of familiar conversation were the great 
themes of Christian truth and evangelical goodness, and 
he seemed almost incapable of viewing secular subjects, 
except in their religious aspects. It was manifest that 
" Christ within " was his only '' hope of glory," and 
that it was his unceasing prayer and effort to deepen the 
impress of his Saviour's character on his own. 

His piety assumed all the beautiful forms of develop- 
ment which belong to domestic and social life. In his 
own family, it is feeble praise to say of him, in hack- 
neyed terms, that he was '' a kind husband and an in- 
dulgent father." Kinder no man could be ; but his 
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minute fidelity to the spiritual culture and welfare of 
those under his roof threw even his gentle and consid- 
erate benevolence into the background. He made his 
household as one of the outer courts of the " house not 
made with hands," and bore himself towards all its 
members as he could have done only by regarding him- 
self and them as fellow-members of the spiritual family 
fast gathering above. In the larger circle, among the 
collisions of Interest, the conflicts of feeling, the war 
of opinions and of words, the jarring of rival sects and 
antagonist parties, he seemed incapable of bitterness, re- 
sentment, or retaliation. We doubt whether he knew 
how to take or give oflfence. We knew him intimately 
for many years, and never heard from him a harsh judg- 
ment, or an angry or unkind word, with regard to any 
human being. For whatever would bear it, he had an 
excuse or palliation always at hand, and for the openly 
and willingly depraved he still thought and spoke tender- 
ly and hopefully, so long as God's sun still shone upon 
them and his love had not cast them off. Asa friend, 
he was uniformly sincere, frank, and generous. Was 
there need of rebuke, he gave it in love, and bound his 
friend more closely to him by his faithfulness. Was 
there unpleasant truth that needed to be told, he told it 
explicitly and fully, but with an unction of benevolence 
that healed the wound as soon as made. His commun- 
ings with those who enjoyed his intimacy were admira- 
bly adapted to urge them on to a more steadfast and 
hopeful industry, a firmer faith, a warmer trust, a loftier 
aim, a truer life. 

We never knew a person, unless it were his brother 
Bernard, who thought so much and made so much of 
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transient, casual opportunities of doing good, as Mr. 
Whitman did. He was always sowing seed by the way- 
side. When he met a stranger for a half hour's inter- 
view, never perhaps to see him again, he evidently asked 
himself, " How can I make that person wiser, happier, 
or better, by this interview ? " A fellow-passenger, 
who sat at his side in coach or car, became his neighbour 
in the Christian sense of the word, and he could not let 
him go unblessed. It seemed his theory, that Provi- 
dence suffers no two persons to come together without 
having a message to be given by one to the other. And 
if Heaven suffers none of its seed-corn to perish without 
fruit, how many of his ripe sheaves, of which he could 
not watch the growth, must he have found garnered for 
him above ! 

As to his religious sentiments, Mr. Whitman was a 
Unitarian by settled inquiry and strong conviction'; but, 
while he dearly prized the views of Christian doctrine 
which alone to his mind harmonized the voice of Scrip- 
ture and reconciled the Divine veracity, justice, and mer- 
cy, he prized still more those cardinal doctrines of regen- 
eration, pardon, spiritual influences, and immortality, in 
which believers of various creeds are united. He labor- 
ed more for, he rejoiced more in, the growth of princi- 
ple and character, the progress of virtue and holiness, 
than the success and triumph of a parly. His sympa- 
thies were with all good men of every name ; and he was 
never happier than in those efforts for the moral and relig- 
ious good of mankind, in which those of different creeds 
could labor hand in hand. His reverence for the Scrip- 
tures as the only reliable source of truth, and the only 
sufficient rule of duty, was implicit and entire. He had 
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little tolerance for that baptized naturalism, which bor- 
rows the Christian name for its own dim intuitions and 
random surmises, and subordinates the teachings of the 
Son of God to the lame deductions of human reason. 
His whole soul responded to the sublime declaration of 
the Apostle, " If Christ be not risen, our preaching is 
vain, and your faith is also vain ! " 

Mr. Whitman took a strong, but judicious interest in 
the reforms of the day. With organizations in their be- 
half he gave himself but little concern. He neither pat- 
ronized nor denounced them. He questioned not their 
utility, when soberly conducted, and when not directed 
to the suppression of free thought and the discourage- 
ment of individual effort. But he regarded himself, in 
his capacity of Christian minister, as oflScially connected 
with the great association established by the Saviour for 
the correction of every form of evil and the promotion 
of every good work ; and it was his constant aim to 
make social and national reform felt as the charge and 
duty of the Church of Christ, to be wrought out by the 
principles of the New Testament, and with the weapons 
of the Christian warfare. 

Mr. Whitman derived great advantage, in his minis- 
terial career, from his just and accurate self-knowledge. 
He seemed perfectly aware what work he could do bet- 
ter than others, and what others could do better than 
himself. He therefore sought and claimed some de- 
partments of service, and frankly declined others. He 
handled subjects and met occasions, in the way most 
congenial to his mental powers and habits. He thus 
appeared never out of place ; gave the impression of 
resources competent, ample, and reliable for whatever 
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work lay before him ; and was spared those painful and 
injurious failures, which often attend the efforts of men 
of the strongest and best cultivated minds, who go to 
the battle with weapons which they have not proved, or 
attempt to soar on wings which they have not tried. 

As a preacher, Mr. Whitman was always solemn, im- 
pressive, and instructive. His enunciation was distinct, 
though rapid, and, while it lacked many of the graces of 
finished oratory, its unstudied, spontaneous unction se- 
cured attention, and sustained through his longest dis- 
courses the undiminished interest of his audience. His 
style was simple and direct, with little ornament, but 
with a diction so manifestly warm from the heart-mint, 
that it seemed always to his hearers the most appropriate 
dress for the grave and weighty thoughts of one who 
felt his place as the ambassador of God to man. His 
sermons were, almost without exception, on strictly 
evangelical subjects. He addressed the conscience and 
the affections, rather than the taste or the imagination, 
and was peculiarly skilled in the analysis of motive and 
of character. 

In the pastoral relation, he sought much direct relig- 
ious intercourse with those under his charge, suffering 
no marked epoch of glad or sorrowful experience to 
pass without suggesting and urging home the appropri- 
ate religious lessons. He entered with a lively sym- 
pathy into all that concerned his people, and made them 
feel that his interest in them was not formal and official, 
but sincere and fervent. Wielding always the pen of a 
ready writer, in their absence or his own, he entered 
into copious correspondence with them on religious sub- 
jects ; and there have been placed in our hands enough 
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of these pastoral letters to fill a volume. He had no 
unbending theory or unvarying routine of pastoral duty, 
but sought every mode of access, avenue of approach, 
and form of influence, by which he could hope to win 
souls to Christ. 

More inadequate than brief has been this tribute to 
our friend's blessed memory. His life has seemed to 
us as true an impersonation of Christian excellence as 
it has been our privilege to know. A character, with 
elements so beautifully blended, so happily balanced, 
with so few defects or redundancies, baffles description 
and eludes analysis. With those who knew him, though 
dead, he lives. To those who loved him, he speaks, 
though voiceless. We feel that the residue of our pil- 
grimage will be richer and happier, because we have 
trodden so much of the w^ay at his side, — that the 
sweet counsel we have taken together will help guide 
us to the rest into which he has entered, and fit us for 
the joy to which he has gone. How frequently, within 
a brief space, have we been constrained to tremble for 
the ark of the covenant, and to cry, " Help, Lord, for 
the faithful fail, the godly cease " ! May He who has 
commissioned the death-angel raise up those of kindred 
zeal, energy, and love to fill the places of the departed, 
and to revive the hope that is ofttimes ready to perish ! 
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Portland, September 17th, 1835. 

My dear : — I have once or twice, I believe, 

assured you, that I intended at some time to give you 
a full reply to your letter in answer to mine, dated 
Springfield. I have delayed this longer, very much 
longer, than I intended. I have been prevented by the 
fear that I should not do the subject nor your feelings 
justice, — by the fear that I might say something which 
would drive you away from the subject of religion in- 
stead of drawing you towards it. Perhaps you can un- 
derstand just how I felt, if you will consider that your 
description of your desires that might be relig- 
ious are a just representation of my own feelings and 
desires in regard to you. Suppose, then, that you were 

about to write to upon the subject of religion: would 

you not be filled with fears lest the object you so ardent- 
ly desired to accomplish would be defeated by the very 
words you might employ for its accomplishment ? Such 
have been my feelings, and these have deterred me from 
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writing. But I will make the attempt, relying upon 
your kindness, and praying for the blessing of God upon 
us both. 

I was (as you seemed in your letter to suppose I 
should be) somewhat disappointed to read your distinct 
disavowal of all personal interest in religion. Your feel- 
ings, as you have expressed them, seem to be somewhat 
peculiar. They are not so much so in reality as they 
appear to be. You say in your letter, that you have 
thought but little upon the subject of religion, and that 
you have felt nothing. In that expression you have laid 
open your whole, case. The reason that you have not 
felt upon religion is at once obvious, when you say 
that you have not thought upon it. You cannot feel 
upon any subject unless you think upon it. You have 
strong feelings, for example, in regard to our brother 

. But if you never thought of him you would 

not have these strong feelings. There is a reciprocal 
action between thought and feeling. Your attention 
is directed to a subject. You begin to feel slightly 
interested. This leads you to think of the subject, and 
you think until you become deeply interested. This 
your interest causes you to think more intensely and 
continuously upon it. The reason, then, why you have 
not felt upon the subject of religion, you have yourself 
given. The reason why you have not thought upon the 
subject is not so evident. Are not your thoughts in 
some degree under your own direction } Suppose I ask 
you to think of the subject of phrenology : have you not 
the power of directing your thoughts to that subject, and 
of confining them for a time to it? If they wander away 
upon other subjects, have you not the power to recall 
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tbem and to think about phrenology? The very circum- 
stance that I ask you to think of that subject serves to 
direct your thoughts to it. The more you think, the more 
you feel interested. Now why may we not apply the 
illustration to the subject of religion ? This subject has, 
in different forms, been often presented to your mind, — 
you have been often asked to think of it. Your thoughts, 
then, have been often directed to the subject of religion. 
What you mean, then, I suppose, is, that you have not 
confined your attention to it, — have not thought con- 
tinuously and intensely upon it. But here comes another 
question. Is it not wrong in you that you have not 
thought upon a subject so momentous i I know you 
may say that your thoughts naturally wandered away, 
and that it required effort to confine them. But is this 
any reason why you should not try to confine them 
to the subject.^ The school-boy may say, "My 
thoughts naturally wander away from my books and my 
lessons. It requires an effort to fix and confine them." 
This probably would be true. But would this be an 
excuse for the neglect of his lessons ? And when a sub- 
ject like religion is presented to the mind, claiming, as 
this does, to come from God, and relating, as it does, 
to your own highest and best interest, to your everlasting 
condition, ought you not, as a matter of duty, to direct 
and confine your attention to the subject? 

Here, again, a different question arises. It is this : 
Why is it that you have not felt that you ought to think 
seriously, intensely, continuously, upon this subject ? I 
suspect, from the indications of your letter, that you 
have fallen into the same error into which thousands of 
others fall, in imagining that the feeling must come first. 
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There are many who think that they ought to feel deeply 
upon the subject, before they can or ought to think or act 
in regard to it. But this is a mistake. We are the 
children of God. He imposes upon us his command. 
This command calls our attention to religion, and to our 
duty in regard to it. He does not command us to feel 
deeply. It is true that we often do feel, and that 
deeply, too ; but then it is in consequence of thought 
and action. We are no more acceptable in the sight of 
God for merely feeling deeply, unless it be because feel- 
ing deeply is an indication that we have thought and act- 
ed rightly. What God requires is, that we should obey 
readily, promptly. This we can do without waiting to feel 
like it, just as we can obey a command from any other 
source without waiting to feel deeply. Indeed, the very 
idea of a command precludes the supposition that we are 
to wait for deep feeling. God commands us to pray. 
Now if we are to wait until we feel deeply, and cannot 
in consequence of our deep feeling restrain prayer, then, 
most surely, the command never would have been 
given ; because, upon this supposition, we are not to 
obey the command until we are in such a state of feeh'ng 
that we should have performed the duty had there been 
no command. If we are to wait until we feel deeply be- 
fore we obey any of the commands of God, and are un- 
der no obligation to obey them before, then all the com- 
mands of God are about as important as would be the 
command to eat when we are hungry. You see the cor- 
rectness of this in a family. I command to go to 

school. She does not feel deeply interested in her stud- 
ies or her school, consequently she declines obeying, wait- 
ing until she feels more deeply. This, you see at once, 
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is all wrong. She should be trained to obey at once, 
and to obey constantly, because she feels that it is a 
matter of duly, because I have commanded. And yet 
we are but members of a larger family. Our heavenly 
Father commands us. We ought, then, to obey at once, 
with promptness and alacrity. I know there is often the 
feeling, that our obedience, if we attempt at once to 
obey, will be so imperfect that it will not be acceptable. 
There is the same feeling when a child is commanded 
by its parent. But will it not be more acceptable to at- 
tempt to obey than to disregard the command ? It is not 
expected that either our conduct or our feelings will 
be precisely what they should be at first. But, by re- 
peated endeavours, they will become more as they should 
be. But I trust I have said enough on this point. 

There is another point, nearly allied to this, upon 
which I will say a few words, though I know not, that, 
in saying them, I shall precisely meet your case. I 
have known some who neglected personal religion on ac- 
count of their ignorance of religious doctrines. They say 
that the different denominations are contending about their 
respective doctrines ; they have not much time to read, 
and it is difficult for them to judge on which side the truth 
lies. And then the Bible is to them a sealed book ; on 
clear light shines from its pages. Now the difficulty with 
such persons is, that they are waiting to know every- 
thing before they begin to do anything, and regard all 
contention as relating to essentials. 

In the first place, our Saviour has said, "He that 
doeth the will of God shall know of the doctrine," &c. ; 
which, I suppose, means, that he that will obey God's 
will as far as he knows is in a fair way to know more. 
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Here, for example, is one that knows but very little, yet 
be tries to do as well as be knows. He knows tliat it is 
contrary to the will of God to utter a falsehood, and 
this is all he knows as the will of God, yet be endeav- 
ours to obey as far as be does know : be is careful never 
to tell a lie. Now this individual is in a fair way to 
know more of the will of God. And why so } Be- 
cause bis conscientious and practical regard to the will 
of God will lead him to think and inquire, in regard to 
other parts of bis conduct, whether they are in accord- 
ance with the will of God, and to search the sacred 
Scriptures to learn more of bis will. Now I have found 
the greatest difficulty to be, with most persons, not 
that they wilfully do what they know or believe to be 
wrong, but that they do not seriously think whether 
their conduct is right or wrong, — not that they volun- 
tarily transgress what they know or believe to be the 
will of God, but tliat they do not inquire carefully to 
know what that will is. I have often thought, therefore, 
that, if I could but awaken men to the resolution that 
they would conscientiously obey the will of God as far 
as they understand it, the great work is principally ac- 
complished, — at least, the great difficulty is overcome. 
In the second place, the disputes among Christians do 
not often relate to essentials, but to some circumstances 
nearly connected with essentials. I may contend that 
our public worship, should be conducted by extempore 
prayers ; — you may contend that we should use pre- 
scribed forms. Here we should differ. But we both be- 
lieve and contend that men ought to pray, and to pray in 
the spirit, — that is, with the thoughts and affections, and 
not merely with the lips. One may contend that Jesus 
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died to satisfy the justice of God ; — another may contend 
that he died in endeavouring to lead men to repentance. 
But both may believe and contend that all has been done 
on the part of God, and on the part of the Saviour, which 
was necessary, in order to open the way for repenting 
sinners to return to God. And so it is in regard to al- 
most all the doctrines in dispute. They are very seldom 
in regard to essential points. 

Portland, September Ist, 1840. 

Mr DEAR Friend: — As I suggested in the con- 
versation which I have this evening had with you, I 
will try, and, if possible, write out the thoughts which 
had occurred to me as applicable to your case. 

1. And, first : You have been awakened to a deep 
interest in religion, — to prayer, self-examination, and 
the study of the Scriptures. I speak not so much of 
what you feel now, as of what you have felt. You 
have wished, longed, to be truly religious. Now the 
first point upon which I wish you to think is this : In all 
these emotions and impressions, in all these convictions 
of sin and longings for holiness, you have been experi- 
encing the strivings of God's spirit. God has spoken 
to you, not only in the Gospel, from the pulpit, and 
by the events of his providence, but he has sent forth 
spiritual influences to move upon your heart, thereby 
distinctly calling you to his service. Suppose that you 
should hear a voice from above addressing you by name, 

and saying, " , turn from the pursuits of vanity, 

and from the paths of indifference, and consecrate your- 
self to ray service, in the Gospel of my Son," — would 
you hesitate to obey such a call ? Most surely not. 
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And yet it seems to me, that, in the emotions you have 
experienced, you have been called by God to consecrate 
yourself to his service, just as distinctly and really as 
you would be should you hear such a call direct from 
heaven. Will you not think of this, and of the ingrati- 
tude involved in not obeying every call from your Father 
in heaven ? 

2. I ask, in the second place. Why were the emo- 
tions you experienced granted ? Were they not given 
to excite you to engage voluntarily and actively in the 
service of God ? Suppose, again, that you should hear 
the call, to which I have alluded, from above, — what 
would the call be granted for ? It would not surely be 
to make you religious, but to awaken you to engage 
voluntarily and actively in leading a religious life. You 
would not sit and wait ; you would engage at once in a 
truly religious life. And so these emotions you have 
experienced, and the desires you have felt, have been 
given as calls, not to make you religious without your 
consent, but to induce you to consecrate yourself to the 
service of God by a voluntary and positive act. You 
would be none the better for having heard the call from 
above, unless you should obey it, and turn from the 
vanities and frivolities of life to the service of the living 
God. So you are none the better for having been the 
subject of these emotions, unless you obey them and 
engage actively in the service of your God. Will you 
bear this in mind, that how strong and peculiar soever 
may have been your emotions, and although they are 
to be regarded as the strivings of God's spirit with you, 
yet you are none the better for having experienced 
them, until, under their influence, you do, of your own 
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accord and voluntarily, consecrate yourself to God, and 
engage actively in his service. 

3. In the third place I would say. Remember that 
the spirit of God may be quenched, may be grieved 
away. In this there is nothing arbitrary. It is entirely 
in accordance with the laws of the mind. If you at any 
time experience peculiar emotions, and resist them, and 
banish them from your mind, you perceive at once 
that you destroy, extinguish, and put to flight these 
emotions. So, too, if you neglect them, — or if you 
remain inactive, and, while watching your feelings, suffer 
these emotions to evaporate, — they will soon lose their 
influence. Every peculiar emotion, then, upon the sub- 
ject of religion, calls for corresponding effort, lest, by 
opposition or neglect, you quench and grieve the spirit 
of God. These emotions are to be cherished until they 
result in fixed religious principle; and they are to be 
cherished by a prompt obedience, and not merely by 
dwelling upon or rejoicing in them. Will you think of 
this, and ask whether you may not be in danger of 
quenching the spirit of God by delaying active and pos- 
itive efforts in the religious course ? It is a solemn 
question. I beg that you will put it seriously to your 
conscience. 

4. If the spirit of God be now grieved away, if 
these peculiar emotions are not cherished and strength- 
ened, it will be worse for you than never to have 
experienced them ; — for this reason : it will require 
stronger influences to arouse you than if you had never 
been awakened. Then, too, if you have suffered the 
feelings once aroused to pass away without producing 
any practical result, you will, in all probability, suffer any 

e 
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succeeding feelings to evaporate in the same way, so 
that they will never bring forth fruit. This, my dear 
friend, is a very solemn consideration. Will you dwell 
upon it ? Bring distinctly before your mind the thought, 
that, if you do not now take a decided stand in the re- 
ligious life, you will find that your peculiar experiences 
have not only not advanced, but have actually hindered, 
you in your heavenward course. 

5. 'riiuso suggestions bring the whole to a single 
point. It is now a question for you to answer; you 
firo to choose, to exercise your own judgment, and to 
docido ; and this you are to do under the influence of 
reflection, and conscience, and motive. God and the 
Saviour come to you as to a free agent, as to a reason- 
able being, and ask you to enter upon a religious course 
of life, on the ground of the obligations you are under 
to them. You are not to expect that any influences 
Irom above will ever save you the trouble of deciding 
for yourself. Will you, or will you not, consecrate 
yourself to the service of God ? That is the question 
for you to decide, and to decide now. I will not say 
that you can never have another opportunity to decide, 
but I will say that you can never have so favorable an 
opportunity as the present. 

Now, , will you bring up the whole energy of 

your mind to this one point ? Consider all the conse- 
quences upon the one side and the other attached to 
your decision. T go one step further, and ask that you 
will not only think of the subject, but that you will come 
to some decision. 

6. That I may aid you in your decision, let me 
offer a few suggestions of a different character. Your 
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difScuIty has been that you have watched your feelings. 
Now, so long as you pursue this course, you never can 
reach a settled decision. Your feelings do vary, and 
always will vary ; it is a part of your nature that they 
should ; they do upon other subjects. The religious 
history of every distinguished Christian confirms my 
position. Now if to-day you decide, upon the strength 
of very lively religious feelings, it may be that to-morrow 
your feelings will change, and you will be filled with 
doubt, darkness, or despair; and then your determina- 
tion, your decision, your purpose, will vary. As long, 
then, as you watch your feelings, you will never come 
to a settled decision which will give you peace and 
happiness. 

This appears from another view. From what do our 
feelings spring, — on what are they based .^ In regard 
to your mother, for example, how can you cherish right 
feelings for her, and give them their proper strength ? 
Is it not the case that the more you think of what your 
mother has done for you, — of your obligations to her, 
— the stronger your feelings of love and devotion to her 
will become? Then, still further, is it not the case, 
that the more anxiously you watch her every wish in 
order to gratify it, the more devoted in attention and 
obedience you become, the deeper and stronger will 
your feeKngs be ? Were you to pursue this course in 
regard to your mother, dwelling upon all she has done 
for you, and cheerfully devoting yourself to her happi- 
ness, would you ever complain of want of interest in her 
service ? Most surely not. But suppose that, instead 
of this, you watch and analyze your feelings : would not 
the very process chill and destroy your interest in her 
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service, and 611 your mind with darkness and despair ? 
Now this is a perfectly fair illustration of the course 
you should pursue in regard to God and the Saviour. If 
you watch your feelings, it will throw a chill over all 
your religious interest ; but if you dwell in contenDpla- 
tion upon God's character, upon what the Saviour has 
done and endured, your feelings of love towards them 
will be strengthened. Then, if you go forward in a 
conscientious course of obedience to God and Christ, 
you will, as the result of that obedience, enjoy happy 
feelings. I would, then, urge you to dismiss this watch- 
fulness of the feelings, and to look to your obedience. 
Seek to know the way of duty, and resolutely pursue it, 
and then will your feelings become in all things what 
they should be. You should look at your purposes, and 
then leave your feelings to themselves. 

7. You spoke of your fondness for gay company 
as a hindrance. I would have you understand the right 
way of regulating these things upon religious principle. 
If any amusement is decidedly sinful, you should at once 
avoid it, and renounce all attention to it. But there are 
many amusements which are not in themselves sinful. 
Take dancing as an example. There is no sin in dan- 
cing ; and if a few friends should be together in a family 
party, and one should play upon the piano and the others 
dance, I do not think any sin would be incurred. But 
when you look at dancing as practised in balls, I see 
not how a Christian can countenance it, and that for two 
reasons. First, there is a great deal of dissipation con- 
nected WMth balls, and the Christian who engages in 
them seems to the world, to say the least, to be abetting 
and encouraging this dissipation. But we are command^ 
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ed to abstain from all appearance of evil. Then, sec- 
ondly, the time spent in preparing dresses for the ball, 
the thoughts and feelings excited, all seem to me to be 
inconsistent with true devotion to the service of God. I 
doubt whether a person could pray fervently either upon 
entering a ball-room, or while there, or upon retiring from 
it. I mention this, not because I suppose that you have 
any particular propensity for balls, but because I could 
better illustrate my views in this way. But the rule by 
which you must govern yourself in these particulars 
is this : Your own religious good and the religious 
good of the community must be the first objects of your 
desire. If by any amusement you are unfitted for the 
profitable pursuit of your religious course, you should 
at once, and as a matter of conscience, avoid that 
amusement. No matter what may be the opinions or 
practices of others, no matter how great the self-denial, 
you must renounce the amusement at once. Then if 
you find that any amusement is so connected with dissi- 
pation that your participating in that amusement will 
seem to give countenance to that dissipation, you must 
refrain from participating. In coming to a decision, 
then, the questions you are to ask yourself are these : — 
" Have I such an idea of the importance of leading a 
religious life, that I am prepared to give up the most 
cherished indulgence which may interfere with my devo- 
tion to. the service of God ? Have I so entire a confi- 
dence in God and the Saviour as to believe, that, if I 
devote myself to them, I shall, in the end, be the gainer ? 
If I am not thus unwavering in my devotion to God, 
is it my sincere desire to become so ? " This last ques- 
tion is the most important. Can you say that it is your 
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sincere desire to give up everything which may in any 
way interfere with your devotion to God and the Sav- 
iour ? If so, you are in a right state to proceed in your 
religious course, — you may feel encouraged to go on 
your way rejoicing. 

8, When you enter upon the Christian course, you 
should do it upon right grounds, and with right expecta- 
tions as to your acceptance at the hand of God. You 
read that we are justified by faith. Abraham was justified 
by faith. Now, what was Abraham's faith ? A spirit of 
confidence and trust in God, — of devotion and obedi- 
ence. Abraham was justified, not because he rendered 
perfect obedience, but because his heart was wholly de- 
voted to the service of God, with full confidence in him. 
Now if you are devoted to the service of God, heart 
and soul, and sincerely endeavour to avoid sin, you may 
regard yourself as accepted of God, although your obe- 
dience may have been imperfect. You regard that pupil 
with feelings of affection whose heart is fully set upon 
getting his lessons well. He may blunder ; but if you 
see an earnest desire and faithful endeavour, you look 
on with sentiments of approbation. The point, then, at 
which you are to aim is, to keep your heart right, and 
your purposes firmly fixed, and then to carry out the 
influence of the affections and purposes into the govern- 
ment of actual life, so far as your imperfections will per- 
mit. Your deficiencies should not discourage you, so 
long as your purpose remains fixed ; they should awaken 
you to more diligent efforts, and urge you on to greater 
perseverance. 

9. One word in regard to a profession of religion. 
Either you are a Christian, or you are not a Christian. 
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If you are a Christian, then you are bound to make an 
open profession of religion. If you ask when you are to 
do this, I answer, So soon as you are satisfied that your 
purposes have become settled, and are not the mere 
impulse of the moment. If from emotion or reflection 
you are led to resolve, in the inmost recesses of your 
own mind, that you will consecrate yourself to the ser- 
vice of God, and have become satisfied that this is no 
mere impulse, but has become the settled purpose 
of your soul, then you are authorized, and in duty 
bound, to make a profession. Some will say, Go not 
forward for months or years. But this view seems to 
be unreasonable. Do you suppose that the first follow- 
ers of our Saviour waited a year before they professed 
or avowed their allegiance to him ? Most surely not. 
They probably only waited until fully satisfied that their 
intention to follow him was a settled purpose. Then, 
too, look at the nature of the ordinance. It is intended to 
assist you in your religious course. Now when do you 
wish for assistance most i Is it not at the commence- 
ment of your course ? Will you say to the Saviour, 
" I will try for several months, or for a year, and if, 
without this assistance, I cannot lead a religious life, then 
I will avail myself of thy proflFered aid ".^ Will you go to 
God, and pray that he would grant you grace to enable 
you to maintain a Christian walk, while at the very time 
you are neglecting the very means which through Christ 
he has furnished to strengthen you in your walk ? 

My dear friend, I have thus hastily ofl^ered several 
suggestions, such as I supposed adapted to your wants. 
Will you read them over ? Will you think of them ? 
Will you pray to God to guide you aright in regard to 
them ? 
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■ - I Portland, Saturday Evening, February SOth, 1841. 

To THE Bible Class: — 

Mr DEAR Young Friends : — I mentioned to you 
some time since, that, during the time of my sickness, 
and when unable to speak to you from the pulpit, I had, 
in part, prepared a letter addressed to you. I had done 
so ; but as I had not time to finish that letter, I have 
lost the train of thought. I have this evening deter- 
mined to begin anew, to address to you another letter, 
and offer you some thoughts in regard to the way in 
which you are to strive to make the greatest possible 
improvement of the exercises of the Bible Class with 
which you are connected, and of the various means of 
religious culture with which you are favored. 

Suppose, my friends, that you had been born and had 
received your education in a heathen land, — that you 
had never heard of the one true God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, or of Jesus the Saviour. Suppose 
that now, for the first time, you were told by some 
one whom you greatly respected, and in whom you had 
learned from his general character to put the most per- 
fect confidence, that he had a book which gave infor- 
mation of the Being who created you and who sustains 
you in life, — information of his character, of his wishes 
in regard to you, and the laws which he had established 
for your government ; — a book which contained infor- 
mation in regard to One whom this Being had sent to 
save you from misery, and to secure for you the highest 
happiness on earth, and the greatest possible felicity 
beyond the grave, — information as to the way in which 
you might avail yourselves of the offers of salvation made 
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by this Heaven-sent messenger. Suppose this individual 
should say to you, "1 have found in this book instruc- 
tions adapted to my wants as a sinful, a weak, and an 
erring being ; it has awakened in my own breast those 
hopes, and has led to the establishment of those princi- 
ples, which are giving me peace amidst the trials and 
sorrows of life, and are producing constant improvement 
in my character." Suppose that he should still further 
say that be had found in this book instructions and 
promises which inspired him with high hopes of ever- 
lasting felicity beyond the grave. And suppose, finally, 
that this individual should propose to you to unite with 
him in the study of this book, offering to accompany you 
in your studies, and aid you so far as he might be able. 
Under such circumstances, would you not regard that 
book as of inestimable value, — as of more worth than 
any other book ? And would you not engage in the 
study of that book with far more earnestness than you 
would engage in the study of any other book ? But, 
my young friends, such a book you have in the Bible, — 
a book which gives information in regard to God, his 
character, his will, his purposes ; in regard to Christ, 
his labors, sufferings, and death, the objects for which 
he appeared on earth, and the way of securing the ben- 
efits of his mission to yourselves individually. You have 
united for the study of that book. A friend has con- 
sented to accompany you in your studies, and to give 
you such aid as he may be able. But I fear, that, as the 
Bible has been in your hands from your childhood, — that, 
as you have been accustomed to read it carelessly and 
without thought at school, — it is difficult for you to bring 
to the study all that interest and zeal which you would 
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were you to take up the book for the first time. Let 
me, then, point out some of the means of increasing your 
interest in the study, and of rendering it more directly 
and personally profitable. 

1 . When you take your Bible, either to read or to 
study, pause for a moment to consider that it is a book 
which contains information that you cannot obtain any- 
where else, — that the most powerful efibrts of the great- 
est philosophers cannot give you the knowledge which 
is conveyed in it, — that it is the record of the various 
communications which God the Perfect and Holy One 
has seen fit to make to man. 

2. Consider, in the second place, that the knowl- 
edge you seek in the Bible is of the utmost importance 
to you, — that it relates to your own highest and truest 
welfare, — that it is not only interesting and important 
knowledge, but that without which your own personal 
and individual happiness here and hereafter would be 
incomplete. Dwell upon these thoughts until you feel 
the value of the book you study, and estimate aright the 
importance of the knowledge you seek. 

3. In the next place, I wish you would ask your- 
selves, as you read or study the Bible, whether you are 
doing it for practical purposes. Ask yourselves wheth- 
er you are determined to obey, in your lives, whatever 
you may find to be a command or precept of the book 
you study. Let each young lady ask herself, '* Am I 
determined to obey, in my future conduct, the precepts, 
the instructions, the commands of Scripture, — to do 
what these require, to avoid what they forbid ? Do I 
study for the purpose of ascertaining honestly before 
God what he would have me believe, and what he would 
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have me do, with a sincere desire to regulate my reh'g- 
ious opinions and my whole conduct according to his 
will ? " My reason for this direction is, that the more 
you are influenced by a single desire to know God's will 
and perform your own duty, the more probable will it be 
that you will arrive at the truth. A speculative, curious 
state of the mind is unfavorable to the discovery ol 
truth upon religious subjects ; but a devout and honest 
desire to bnow God's will and to do our duty is a prac- 
tical state of the mind, favorable to the discovery of the 
practical instructions of the Gospel. 

4. Still further. You should, as you approach the 
study of the Bible, cherish the feeling that you are liable 
to fall into error, or to regard with indifference those 
things which are really important. You may, from 
childhood, have seen exhibited around you a low stand- 
ard of Christian character. This circumstance may 
exert a silent and imperceptible influence upon your 
minds, so that, when you read the Scriptures, your un- 
derstanding of their practical precepts and requirements 
may be warped and rendered erroneous by the standard 
of Christian character you have seen around you. In 
the same way, and for a similar reason, you may pass 
over as indifferent what is really important. There are 
in your ignorance, in your devotion to your own present 
happiness, in your subjection to the dominion of appetite 
and passion, to the vanities and fashions of this world, — 
there are in these things various sources of error. You 
should, then, ever cherish the feeling, that in the study 
of the Bible you are liable to error. 

5. In close connection with this last thought you 
should cherish another : that God is able, by the influ- 
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ences of his spirit, to guide your minds into the truth, 
and to strengthen you for the performance of duty ; and 
that he is not only able, but willing to do this, waiting 
only to be asked by you. Before you sludyuhe Bible, 
and while you are studying it, then, you should lift up 
your hearts to God for the guiding influences of his 
spirit to direct your minds to the discovery of the truth 
of what you read. I do not mean that it is always ne- 
cessary to engage in formally uttered praytr ; this is 
not always convenient. What I mean is, that you 
should, in the inmost recesses of your soul, breathe forth 
to your God your silent ejaculations and devout desires, 

— especially your earnest desire to be guided into all 
truth and all duty. 

I have thus, my friends, pointed out the peculiar feel- 
ings and states of mind which you should bring with 
you to the study of the Bible. You should endeavour 
to have a full sense of the value of the book you study, 

— of the importance to your individual happiness of the 
knowledge you seek. You should come with the desire 
to apply what you learn to yourselves, to the government 
of your hearts and lives, with a deep feeling of your 
liability to error, and in the exercise of prayer to God 
for the enlightening influences of his spirit to lead you 
to the truth. I will now point out some of the steps 
which you should take, as you study, in order to make 
your lessons the most profitable to yourselves. 

1. You should seek to understand what idea the 
writer or speaker intended to convey in the passage to 
which your attention is directed. Are you studying one 
of the parables of our Saviour ? You will endeavour to 
understand clearly the idea which he had in his mind, 
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and which he intended to convey to his hearers, and the 
peculiar point in their characters to which he intended 
that his instruction should apply. And so, too, in regard 
to any exhortation, precept, or injunction of the apostles. 
You should seek to understand fully what idea they in- 
tended to convey, and to what peculiar point of charac- 
ter or conduct in those to whom their letters are directed 
they intended that their instruction should apply* This is 
the 6rst step. When you have done this, you should in- 
quire what there is in your own characters to which the 
spirit of that instruction may be applicable. Let me il- 
lustrate this direction by a particular example. In 1 Co- 
rinthians xi. 29, the Apostle says : — " He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himself, not discerning the Lord's body." This 
has reference to the observance of the Lord's Sup- 
per. It seems to be a general remark, applicable at 
all times. Now, in studying this passage, you should 
come to it with a profound sense of your liability to 
err, — with a desire to know the true meaning of the » 
passage in its application to yourself, — with devout 
prayer to God that he would guide you aright. Coming 
to the passage in this frame of mind, you should endeav- 
our to ascertain the peculiar state of the Corinthian 
church, which led the Apostle in writing to them to make 
this remark. On this point you will learn that they were 
in the practice of making their observance of the Lord's 
Supper a riotous feast, a season of indulgence in eating 
and drinking even to gluttony and drunkenness. You 
may learn from this why the Apostle wrote as he did, — 
what he meant by eating and drinking unworthily. You 
learn that the Apostle had in his eye characters tlie very 
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reverse of those persons, of tender consciences, who 
earnestly desire, but at the same time greatly fear, to ap- 
proach the table of remembrance. You learn that the 
Apostle was not intending a general remark, but a particu-* 
lar reproof. Still, all the particular exhortations, pre- 
cepts, and reproofs of the New Testament are directed by, 
and in accordance with, the general spirit of the Gospel. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the Gospel requires a 
worthy frame of soul to the right and profitable obser- 
vance of the ordinance of the Supper ; and therefore we 
are led to a thorough examination of the general spirit of 
the Gospel, and to a careful comparison with that of our 
own frame of soul, in order to ascertain if we may ap- 
proach the table of remembrance with the hope of eatipg 
and drinking worthily and acceptably. I have dwelt 
upon this passage in order to illustrate the two steps ne- 
cessary to be taken in the study of the Bible. The first 
is to ascertain just what the writer or speaker intended 
to say, and to what features of character or particulars 
^ of conduct he intended that his remarks should apply. 
And the second is, to ascertain what in yourselves there 
is to which the spirit of the precept may be applicable. 
The advantages of this mode of study you will perceive 
by looking again to the passage I have brought forward as 
an illustration. In regard to that passage, you perceive 
that the course I would recommend will prevent your 
being unnecessarily troubled by those words, while at 
the same time it will prevent your passing it over as 
having no application to yourselves, because it was 
originally aimed at the peculiar faults of the Corinthian 
Christians. 

2. In your recitations, cultivate, so far as possible, 
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a spirit of freedom in your intercourse with your teach- 
er. By this I mean that you should not hesitate to ask 
all the questions which may have occurred to you as 
you studied the lesson. The course too often pursued 
is, to listen to what the teacher says, hoping that his 
remarks may touch upon the points on which you 
want light. But if they should not touch upon those 
points, they are passed over without being settled in the 
mind. The course I would reconmiend is this : If, in 
studying your lessons, you find any point you do not un- 
derstand, have by you a paper and pencil, and mark it 
down, or frame a question upon it. When you meet 
your teacher, the marks you have made will bring your 
doubt or difficulty distinctly to your mind. You can 
keep your eye upon it, and perhaps your teacher, in the 
course of his remarks to some of the class, may solve 
your doubts or remove your difficulties. If he should 
not, then at the close of the exercises you can ask him. 
In this way you can make your hour of recitation doubly 
profitable to what it would otherwise be. 

3. I would have you cherish the feeling, that your 
work is not done when you have finished your recitation. 
I would recommend, that, after you reach your homes, 
you should sit down and read over carefully the portion 
you have passed over in the class, endeavouring to 
bring up all the peculiar practical thoughts which have 
been suggested at the recitation ; and I would recom- 
mend doing the same frequently afterwards. I would 
express the hope that you are all in the practice of en- 
gaging in private prayer to God. It has usually been 
found profitable to read a portion of Scripture before 
engaging in prayer ; and it is desirable that this exercise 
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of the Scripture should not be the study of its meaning, 
but wholly of a devotional and practical character. 
Now, after you have studied a portion of Scripture, and 
have gone over it again with your teacher, and have 
acquired clear and distinct views of its practical charac- 
ter, you can ever after read that passage in a devotional 
frame of mind ; and your reading it often in that frame, 
especially before engaging in prayer, will serve to im- 
press upon your heart its peculiar instruction and spirit. 
I would recommend, then, that in retirement you read 
frequently those portions which you have passed over 
in your recitations, in order to refresh your mind with 
the instruction of such passages, and to imbue your 
hearts with their spirit. 

I have thus, my friends, offered a few suggestions for 
your good. I hope, at some future time, to offer others 
still. In the mean time, I would commend you to the 
grace of God in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Savannah, October 28th, 1841. 

To THE Second Unitarian Church, Portland, Maine : — 

My dearly beloved Brethren and Sisters : — 
At the church meeting held at my house, a short time 
before I left you, I proposed addressing to you, from 
time to time, a series of pastoral letters. In accordance 
with that proposal, I now seat myself to write my first 
letter. I have thought much of you all since I left you. 
And it seems as if my feelings of attachment to you 
were strengthened by the distance to which I have been 
removed from you. But as I have felt that this was 
a dispensation of Providence, permitted in infinite wis- 
dom and in infinite love, I have cherished the hope that 
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our separation may be blessed to your good as well as 
to mine. There is always danger, that, in regard to our 
personal religious improvement, as well as in regard to 
the increase and prosperity of our church, we shall rely 
too much upon instrumentalities without ourselves, to 
the neglect of that personal effort without which neither 
of these objects can ever be fully accomplished. Every 
religious society, and every Christian church, is in danger 
of relying upon the efforts and instrumentality of the 
pastor, to the neglect of individual and personal exertion. 
If my absence from you for a season shall awaken each 
one of you to the importance of your individual and 
personal efforts, it may be regarded hereafter as a bene- 
ficial and merciful dispensation to you. I will direct 
your attention, therefore, at this time, to your individual 
duties as members of the same Christian church. If 
you were not associated together in church organization, 
but stood us individual representatives in the community 
of your Christian faith and your religious opinions, you 
would, each one of you, feel deeply the responsibility 
resting upon you. You would feel that the estimation 
in which your faith and your opinions might be held in 
the community would depend in some degree upon your- 
selves. But this responsibility is not diminished by the 
circumstance that you are associated together in a church 
organization. For the character of a church is made 
up of the aggregate characters of its individual mem- 
bers. I would have you feel, therefore, that the estima- 
tion in which your religious opinions and faith may be 
held in the comn'iunity, and the courtesy and Christian 
kindness of feeling and of treatment, which may be ac- 
corded to the church and the denomination to which 
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you belong, will depend in some degree upon the per- 
fection of Christian character which you may be able 
as individuals to maintain. 

Let the question, then, my dearly beloved friends, 
arise in each one of your minds, What can I as an in- 
dividual do to deepen in the community around me feel- 
ings of respect for the Christian character of the church 
and denomination to which I belong ? The answer 
which sound reason must give to this question is very 
simple and very direct. It is this : You can accom- 
plish the object of your wishes only by maintaining, each 
individual of you, as perfect Christian characters as you 
may be able. How often have we all of us heard the 
remark, that although we cannot regard this or that sys- 
tem as true, yet we must admit that such a person 
who adheres to it is a sincere and devoted Christian ! 
But if this is frequently said about individuals, why may 
it not be said of you by those who differ from you ? 
In these solitary cases, the remark has been drawn forth 
by the uniformly upright, correct, and Christian deport- 
ment of the individuals in regard to whom it is made. 
But if every member of any Christian church would 
maintain this uniformly upright, correct, and Chris- 
tian deportment, then the same remark would be de- 
served by the whole church, and would in due time be 
made in regard to them. The first and primary duty 
which devolves upon each one of you as members of the 
particular church to which you belong, is to strive in 
your individual capacity to become as perfect as possible 
in the Christian character. Seek to know what state of 
feeling a Christian should endeavour in all cases to main- 
tain, and then pray and strive that such may be your 
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State of feeling. Seek to know what a Christian's deport- 
ment should in all cases be, and then strive that such 
may be your deportment. Let your efforts for Chris- 
tian improvement, for progress and perfection in the 
Christian character, be daily and constant and persever- 
ing. I would have every member of our church be- 
come more pure in all feelings and motives and purposes, 
more constantly and fervently prayerful, more careful 
to speak only in the spirit of the Gospel, and more 
tenderly conscientious in regard to every department 
of conduct. This you will all admit will be the proper 
course to secure your own spiritual improvement. Let 
me point out the way m which it will promote the best 
interests of your church and denomination. 

1. And first : It will, as I have already hinted, dis- 
arm the opposition of those who differ from you and 
oppose you. It is not uncommon to deny to Unitarians 
the Christian name. But if your lives and characters 
give the lie to all such denunciations, and afford a mani- 
fest proof that you are the true and devoted followers of 
the Lord Jesus, such denunciations can do you no hurt ; 
they will fall harmless at your side, or will recoil upon 
those who have hurled them at you. It is common to 
say, that although Unitarian doctrines may appear 
beautiful in theory, yet they are cold and lifeless, — 
never reaching the heart, never exerting a controlling 
influence over the life. But if your ardent devotion, 
your warm-hearted zeal, your conscientious conduct, give 
the lie to such charges, and afford a daily manifestation 
of the influence of your views over your hearts and 
lives, those who bring such charges will be soon put to 
silence. And not only so, but this is the only possible 
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way of putting to silence those who differ from you and 
oppose you. You may argue ably in defence of your 
doctrines. You may, in the most beautiful and touching 
manner, point out in words the natural tendency of your 
views to reach and warm the heart, to regenerate, 
sanctify, and perfect the character. All this you may do 
in words, and yet, unless the power of the Gospel shine 
forth in your lives and characters, it will be all in vain. 
But, on the other hand, the silent, quiet, unpretending 
lives of holiness, which you may lead, will silence all op- 
position. So powerful is this practical argument of a 
holy life, that I have often felt that the most humble 
and obscure Christian, who maintains a life of living holi- 
ness, could do more to secure the lasting and permanent 
respect of the community for his opinions, than could be 
done by the most eloquent herald, or the most able de- 
fender of these views by mere arguments and words. 

2. This course of striving for perfection in your own 
individual characters will do much towards increasing 
the numbers of your church. It was once said by a 
Methodist lady, that, if the Church was not worth con- 
verting to, people would not be converted to it. There 
is truth in thie remark. And, still further, I have no 
doubt but that the principal part of the skepticism, which 
prevails in the city of Portland, is simply a skepticism 
as to the reality of religion in those who call themselves 
Christians. This slate of mind is to be met only by 
the exhibition of a truly Christian character. If tliose 
who indulge this sort of skepticism are compelled by 
your characters to admit that there is a reality in your 
religion, — that it is in each one of you, most unquestion- 
ably, a living, active principle, having its seat in the heart 
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and controlling the life, they may perhaps be led to seek 
the possession and enjoyment of this holy influence. 
Still further, there are many, or at least several, in the 
society to which you belong, who are already deeply 
interested in the subject of religion, and desirous, though 
not daring, to make an open profession of their faith. 
Our denomination, as you well know, inculcates the 
idea that an observance of the Lord's Supper is to be re- 
garded, not as the seal and proof of perfection, but as a 
means of Christian improvement and spiritual progress. 
This class, then, who are looking forward to an open 
profession of their faith, will naturally direct their atten- 
tion to you. They will ask, and they have a perfect right 
to ask, whether your profession, your observance of the 
ordinance, your being associated in church organization, 
does help you forward in the Christian course. This 
state of feeling is to be met only by the manifestation 
of truly holy lives. You perceive, then, that this course 
of aiming at constantly increasing progress in the Chris- 
tian character may be the means of adding to your num- 
bers of such as shall walk worthily of their profession. 

Finally. This course will have a powerful influence 
in promoting your mutual improvement as members 
of the same church. It is customary, in churches of 
other denominations, to talk a great deal about the watch 
which the members should exercise over each other. 
And this talk has sometimes rendered the members more 
watchful over one another than over themselves. My 
own opinion is, that our influence over each other is to be 
very much secured by watching over ourselves, — that 
the silent rebuke of a consistent example is often more 
powerful in reclaiming or reproving a brother, than a di- 
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rect remonstrance. If, for example, one should enter 
your church, with low ideas of the requirements of the 
Gospel, I am satisfied that direct remonstrance would 
not be so effectual in elevating his notions as the silent 
but constantly operating influence of the uniformly ele- 
vated views of those with whom he would be associated. 
Again ; it is sometimes complained, that in our churches 
there is not a sufficient degree of Christian sympathy 
and social acquaintance. This complaint is apt to arise 
from a mere wish to be noticed. And, in making the 
complaint, the fact is overlooked, that this warm sympa- 
thy and intimate social acquaintance must arise, not 
from being united in the same church, but from the pos- 
session of common feelings. Now if each one of you 
is seeking supremely for personal religious improvement, 
you will be raised above this desire of being noticed by 
others, — you will be asking, not whether the church is 
what it should be, so much as whether you are your- 
selves as individuals what you should be. And in your 
intercourse with your fellow-members, you will not be 
actuated by a desire to be able to say, that you are in- 
timately acquainted with every member of the church, 
but by a desire to find among them some two or three 
sympathizing hearts, with whom you can often hold sweet 
and soul-improving religious conversation and commun- 
ion. 

I have thus, my beloved brethren and sisters, spoken 
to you on what I feel to be an important topic. I have 
presented, I presume, nothing new, — nothing, perhaps, 
which I have not often before urged upon your attention. 
But as I have been removed to a distance from you, 
and have felt the uncertainties of life, and have asked 
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myself what would be my wish in regard to the members 
of my church, were I certain that I should never see 
them again, I have been prompted to write as I have 
written. Let not the commonness of the topic lessen 
its importance in your estimation. May God be with 
you all, — bless you in all temporal and spiritual things ! 
Such is the most sincere and ardent wish and prayer 
of your absent pastor. 

Savannah, November 22d, 1641. 

Mr DEAR Mr. and Mrs. : — As I was this 

forenoon looking over the Portland Advertiser, at the 
reading-room, 1 saw the notice of the death of your 

dear little . I can assure you I was greatly pained 

at the intelligence. Most sincerely and affectionately do 
I sympathize with you in your sorrow. At first, I felt 
almost unreconciled to the thought that I was so far 
away from you that I could not mingle my tears with 
yours, and offer you those consolations which might 
soothe your wounded spirits. But so it is, in the provi- 
dence of God. My feelings, then, prompted me to 
write, and you will excuse the liberty I take, I trust, 
in thus intruding upon your attention. Had I been at 
home, I should have visited you the moment I heard of 
the sad event. My feelings would have compelled me 
to do so ; my deep interest in all that concerns your 
happiness, my sympathy with you in all your sorrow, 
would have urged this. And why should I not now, 
under the prompting of the same feelings, write to you 
all that my heart, moved by the sad news, shall suggest ? 

And is that dear little one gone ? Are those laughing 
eyes closed ? Is that prattling tongue silenced in death ? 
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How deep the anguish of the parental heart ! I have 
never been called to bury a child. But, on one occasion, 
one of my loved ones was brought to the very brink of 
the grave. And I can form some estimate, from the 
overwhelming anxiety which I then felt, of what must be 
the anguish of a parent's heart, when visited by so sad, 
so prostrating an affliction of Providence. You have 
both of you been caDed before this to mourn, — have 
parted with parents and other relatives in death ; but 
never before, I presume, have you felt grief like this. 
The tie which unites the virtuous and devoted hearts of 
husband and wife, and the fond yearnings of parental 
love, are the strongest attachments known on earth ; and 
when these are sundered, it is like breaking asunder the 
very heartstrings themselves. 

But, my dear friends, there are heavenly consolations 
provided, there is an exhaustless fountain of comfort 
opened in the Gospel, from which you may draw freely a 
supply adequate to your wants. As you are well aware, 
Jesus of Nazareth has opened to us a view of that 
world which is beyond the grave. This world and the 
next are but parts of one continuous whole, — differing, 
it is true, in character and purpose, but still parts of the 
same whole. This is but the preparatory scene, — that 
the completion. We are placed here that we may pre- 
pare for the scenes that are beyond the grave. , 

then, is only called home a little earlier than some others. 
For wise and good reasons, her Father in heaven has 
seen fit to take her from her preparatory discipline on 
earth, that she may receive her spiritual training in the 
paternal mansion. You will not, then, my friends, mourn 
as without hope. Your loved one has only gone before 
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you to mansions of joy. You cannot doubt that your 
Father in heaven looks with divine compassion and 
tender love upon these little ones, and that, if he will 
watch over them when left orphans on earth, he will be 
a father to them when taken from these scenes, and 
from their parents here. Nor can you doubt what are 
the feelings of the Saviour towards little children. If a 
stranger should visit you, and manifest great interest in 
your child, taking it in his arms and employing expres- 
sions of regard and affection, and then should leave you, 
and at length your child should be taken to his dwelling, 
would you not console yourself by the thought that he 
was one who loved children ? So with the Saviour. 
When be visited us, he showed himself to be fond 
of children. He caressed them, — he took them in his 
arms, — he employed expressions of tenderness, re- 
gard, and affection with respect to them. He has gone, 
and your child is taken to his dwelling. Will you not 
console yourselves with the thought that he is fond of 
children, — that, even in the spiritual world, he will re- 
ceive them with open arms and bless them there ? You 

will not, then, mourn excessively that your dear has 

been thus early taken from earthly trial to one of the 
mansions of our heavenly Father's house. 

But why should life have been given to her to be enjoy- 
ed for so short a time, and then cut off ? This question 
will lead you to look onward to the eternal life on which 
she has entered. Life in this world, at best, is but an 
introduction to another ; at the longest, it is but the dim 
twilight of the morning, compared with the brighter light 
of the more glorious day that is to follow. If the life of 
any one of us is a blessing, hers must be regarded as 

S 
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having been so, inasmuch as she has been removed from 
many earthly pains and trials, and from all danger of 
being led into sin by the mistakes of teachers and the 
fashions of those around her, to scenes where she will 
enjoy heavenly society and angelic training. I do not 
agree with the Swedenborgian view, that we can have 
direct communion with our departed friends, but I do 
think that they will go on progressing in heavenly graces, 
and I am inclined to believe that ihey may have a knowl- 
edge of us, and may feel an interest in our spiritual wel- 
fare. We cannot see them or hold intercourse with them, 
because the flesh with which we are clogged is an obstruc- 
tion to spiritual vision and spiritual intercourse. I do not 
suppose, that, in heaven, there are particular arrangements 
made, as on earth, for the schooling of young immortals. 
And yet I do believe that they are there trained. When 
I look upon a child like your lost one, I see one who has 
been blessed with a spiritual nature, with spiritual capaci- 
ties capable of constantly progressing improvement. That 
nature still lives ; its life did not depend upon the body, — 
it only dwelt in the body for a time. But though you are 

called to bury the body from your sight, your still 

lives, with all her capacities and her affections. And these 
capacities are now just as capable of development and im- 
provement as they were when she was on earth. Then I 
say to myself that God has ordered all the arrangements of 
this world for the development and training of the soul. 
You, my dear friends, were but the angels or messengers 
of God to your loved one, to assist in the education and 
discipline of her spirit. Her teachers, had she lived, 
and her school-mates, would have been only the angels 
or messengers of God, to aid in the same educational 
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process. So, too, all the temptations to which she 
would have been exposed, all the trials she would have 
been called to endure, and all the duties that would 
have devolved upon her, — they all would have been 
only angels or influences provided by God for her spirit- 
ual training. But if God has provided all these means 
for the development of the spirit in this world, and of 
a spirit, too, capable of endless progress in the future 
world, can we suppose that he has not provided instru- 
ments of spiritual training in the world to come ? It 
seems to me, then, that I can, with the eye of imagina- 
tion, see your dear lost one in heavenly mansions, enjoy- 
ing the superior advantages of spiritual or angelic training. 
When prompted to ask, then, why life was given and so 
soon taken, will you not look upon it as an introduction 
to that higher and holier life which, purifled from all the 
dross of earth, she is now enjoying ? 

And then, too, my dear friends, when you are prompt- 
ed to ask why you should have such a blessing lent to 
you only to have it taken so soon from you, will you not 
be led to reflections like these ? God has placed you 
upon earth, amidst its cares, its duties, its pleasures. He 
has united you in virtuous love, in holy union. He has 
given you two dear pledges of your affection. Here are 
different links or chains fastened to your hearts. The 
pleasures of earth are cords which serve to bind you 
here. But your affection for each other and for your 
children is stronger than the ties of earthly pleasure. 
You will forego many earthly pleasures, in order to pro- 
mote the happiness of each other and of your children. 
Here, then, in your attachment for each other and for 
your children, God has entwined cords around your hearts 
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Stronger than any which bind you merely to earth. And 
then, by removing one object of love after another from 
this to the spiritual world, he is drawing you gently but 
forcibly, in your thoughts and affections, to that spiritual 
world. One has gone before you to God. There is, 
then, now a strong cord of love, connecting your hearts 
with the mansions of spiritual joy. She cannot return 
to you. You must go to her. Will not your love for 
your dear child, then, draw your hearts irresistibly 
heavenward ? 

I have always felt it to be a cause of gratitude to God 
that he thus draws us to himself by the ties of our natu- 
ral affections. You will, as you dwell in conversation 
together upon your loved one, speak of her and think of 
her as still living, but removed from your mortal vision. 
You will delight to direct each other's thoughts to heaven, 
— to speak of the joys which are there, and of your 
own departure for that world. And as you thus com- 
mune together of her whom you have equally loved on 
earth, will not your hearts be drawn in unison to the 
throne of your Father in heaven ? Will you not lift 
up your hearts together in prayer to God that he will 
bless this sad affliction to your own preparation again to 
meet your child above ? When that child was born, did 
you not both feel bound more closely together than even 
your first love had united you, — bound together by your 
corresponding feelings of love for a common object ? 
And now that the child is taken from you to another 
world, will you not feel yourselves drawn more closely 
together in your spiritual sympathies ? You have loved 
each other more because you have both loved a common 
object on earth, and regarded it as equally near to you 
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both. Now that you are filled with affection for a com- 
mon object in heaven, and an object equally near to you 
both, will not your hearts be drawn together and be drawn 
in unison to the spiritual world as your common home ? 
Will you not feel that you must both go thither, — and 
God only knows which may go first, — and that you 
should strive to be united in all those spiritual tastes and 
holy communings which wiU fit you for the enjoyment of 
the mansions of spiritual bliss, that, as you have been a 
happy family on earth, so you may be a happy family in 
heaven, — as you have been united in all the joys of so- 
cial life, so you may be united even here, more closely 
than ever, in all those religious hopes and desires, in all 
those spiritual communings and sympathies, which may 
serve to prepare you for a closer union in undying 
spiritual fellowship above ? There is another thought 
which I have loved to dwell upon, in view of the death 
of those we love. It is this : That the loved one 
who has gone before us is so filled with joy, that she is 
wishing that we may participate in her happiness, and is 
waiting to welcome us to the same blessed mansion 
where she is dwelling. It has always seemed a pleasant 
thought, that the souls of the dead who die in the Lord 
are conducted by angels to mansions of bliss as Lazarus 
was carried by angels to x\braham's bosom. But the 
thought is tenfold more dear to my heart when I consider 
that it may be the loved ones of earth, the brother or 
sister, the husband or wife, the son or daughter, who, in 
angelic glory, shall welcome us to mansions of bliss, and 
conduct us to seats prepared for us near our God and 
our Saviour, and in the company of the pious and devout 
and holy. 
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I have written, my friends, as my feelings have 
prompted. I may have run into strange notions, but 
what I have penned has been dictated by a heart filled 
with affection for you, and greatly pained at the intelli- 
gence of your affliction. I have commended you most 
sincerely to our common Father in prayer, and besought 
in your behalf that he would sustain you, console you, and 
render this affliction a means of your spiritual good. I 
should be extremely gratified if you would, one or both 
of you, write to me. I wish to hear all the particulars 

of 's sickness. I fear that you, Mrs. , may 

have become worn down with watching and anxiety. 
Will you, then, have the goodness to write to me i You 
know not how much gratified I shall be. My own health 
is very good, — very much better than when I came 
out. I hope to return very much improved in the 
spring. May God bless you and your remaining little 
one. Shall I not enjoy your prayers for my health and 
spiritual strength ? 

Savannah, December 29th, 1841. 

My dear : — Your very acceptable letter of 

the 8th was duly received, for which I most sincerely 
and heartily thank you. I do not think, that, when we 
are at home with our friends, we can imagine the value of 
a letter to one who is absent from home. I am as pleas- 
antly situated here as I could be away from home ; I 
have an excellent boarding-place, pleasant landlord and 
landlady, pleasant boarders, and many around rae who 
take a very deep interest in my welfare and happiness ; 
and yet the happiest hours I have are those spent in 
reading the letters of my friends in Portland, and in 
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writing to them. I am inclined to think that it is impor- 
tant that friends should be occasionally separated, that 
they may know how much they are attached to each 
other. It seems to me now, that, if I am permitted to 
return to my beloved people, I shall feel more deeply 
interested in their spiritual welfare, and shall devote my- 
self more entirely to them than I ever yet have done. 

You speak in your letter of the nature and the value 
of friendship. I sympathize with you, my dear friend, 
most sincerely, upon that subject. But it is very diffi- 
cult to act the true friend. You have spoken of some 
of the false expectations which people cherish in regard 
to their friends. It is true that most prefer flattery to 
faithfulness ; but there are errors into which those who 
would show themselves friends sometimes fall. The 
most prominent of these is a disposition to dictate to 
those whose friends they profess to be. For example, 
it would be very natural for me, should I fall into this 
error, to feel that I had a right to dictate to you what 
you shall believe upon religious and other subjects, and 
what course of conduct you should pursue in regard to 
amusements, temperance, or benevolent efforts. But I 
conceive that it is a part of true friendship to respect the 
rights, feelings, and opinions of friends. I feel, for 
example, that you are created by your God an indi- 
vidual spirit, accountable to him. I will set before you 
what I think is the truth ; but it is with no other wish 
than that you should examine it and judge for yourself. 
And if you were to embrace opinions different from mine, 
and I were satisfied that you did it simply from a con- 
viction of their truth, I should respect your devotion to 
truth. And so I will give you my advice freely and 
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frankly upon all the various points of conduct ; but I 
give it, not to control your conduct, but simply that it 
may become one of the elements which you will take 
into consideration in determining for yourself what is 
your duty. But if you should pursue a course different 
from that to which I should advise you, and I should be 
satisfied that in doing so you acted conscientiously, 
according to your own convictions of duty, I should 
re^pect you the more highly. I have pointed out this 
view of the subject, because I thought from your letter 
that you had formed beautiful ideas as to what you ought 
to expect of a friend, and I wished to connect with 
them correct notions as to the course you should pursue 
when you would show yourself a friend, that your char- 
acter as a friend may be perfect, ever willing to respect 
the faithfulness of those you admit to this endearing rela- 
tion, and ever ready to unite in your treatment of them 
perfect faithfulness with entire freedom from the spirit of 
dictation. 

In regard to the counsels of my letter which you think 
propose a high standard of character, I wish to add a 
few \vords. When character is described on paper, it 
appears formidable, because you have the whole before 
you at once. But in real life it is different, because 
there you perform but one action at a time ; and it is 
often the case that one action opens the way for another. 
You gave me an illustration of this in your last letter. 
You attended the meeting at Mr. C.'s upon the subject 
of distributing Bibles. That was not a very difficult 
act, nor seemingly a very important one ; but it mani- 
fested your willingness, not merely to wish well to this 
work, but to do something for its advancement. Your 
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being present there led to your being appointed to the 
work. This was not a great work, but indicated to 
those you visited your benevolent feelings, and this led 
the woman you mention to open her heart to you in re- 
gard to temperance, and opened the way for you to call 
again with the temperance pledge. It may be that she 
will be led to open her heart more fully still to you upon 
other subjects, on which you may do her good, or that 
you may meet some of her associates, to whom, through 
her, you can gain access, and be the means of good. 
In this way you see that you are to take but one step at 
a time, and that, perhaps, a short one, but it leads to 
another. The simple principle by which you are to be 
governed is that of doing all the good you can in your 
appropriate sphere. And the way to carry out that 
principle is, to hold yourself ready to do a good action, 
to show kindness and confer a favor, whenever an op- 
portunity occurs, even though it may be at some sacri- 
fice of your own ease. I felt that what I said in my last 
letter needed this explanation to give it its full force. 

You speak of your own religion as the result, not 
merely of reason and the understanding, but the offspring 
of gratitude and love. Religion, in its purest influences, 
will always be so. Fear may awaken one from care- 
lessness, or from gross sin. But when the heart be- 
comes truly religious, it is reached by love ; and the 
influences of religion are the result of gratitude and love. 
My own system of personal religion is extremely simple. 
To me there is an all- perfect Father everywhere pres- 
ent. He orders all the events of my life in love, 
appointing seasons of joy that I may acquire the Chris- 
tian graces appropriate to such a season, and seasons of 
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sorrow, that I may acquire the graces appropriate to 
that season. All the changes of life I look upon as 
manifestations of the love of my Father. I regard 
every circumstance of life as capable of promoting my 
religious advancement, if I improve it aright, and as 
bringing with it its peculiar temptations and its peculiar 
duties, which are changed with every change in circum- 
stances. I regard Jesus as an all-sufficient Saviour. 
By this I mean that he is all-sufficient to save those 
that will obey him, — that his instructions, his promises, 
and his example are sufficient to secure salvation to all 
who obey, trust, and imitate him. I look forward to a 
future state, in which happiness will depend upon the 
purity and holiness of the soul. These views are sim- 
ple, easily understood, and easily reduced to practice. 
They are calculated to give joy, to fill the heart with 
gratitude and love. Sometimes I am asked questions 
upon the difficult points of theology, — how I reconcile 
God's foreknowledge with man's free agency, and other 
questions of a similar character. I answ^er, I know 
nothing about these things ; God has taught me what I 
ought to do ; that I will strive to do. 

I am glad to hear such favorable accounts of the 
prosperity of the parish, the teachers' meetings, the 
Sunday school, &c. &c. You ask about our affairs 
here. The society is small, — from seventy-five to 
one hundred people in the forenoon, about two hundred, 
or perhaps more, in the evening, now that I am giving 
lectures to young men. We have a Sunday school, — 
about twenty-five scholars ; it embraces only those be- 
longing to the families of the parish, and not all of those. 
Some, as there has been no meeting during the summer, 
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attend other schools the year round. There are six 
female teachers, and one or two more will come in 
soon ; tw^o male teachers ; a superintendent. We have 
no teachers' meetings, as all the teachers attend the 
Bible class, and I did not wish to multiply meetings 
which would only bring increased labor on me. 

You express fears that I shall undertake too much. I 
thank you for the kind regard for me which your fears 
indicate, and for all the cautions which you have given 
me. Perhaps I need them. However, 1 do assure 
you, my dear friend, that I do not forget the object for 
which I came out here. I keep my health ever before 
me, and seek to pursue those courses of study and exer- 
cise which seem best calculated to promote it. 

I have felt my heart stirred wiihin me for this people 
in regard to the subject of temperance. There has 
been comparatively nothing done in that cause here. 
Were it not that I am here for my health, I should 
hardly rest easy upon the subject. And I am in hopes 
to raise my voice in the congregation in behalf of this 
cause before I leave. There needs a working man 
here ; and if there was such a one to take charge of the 
Unitarian society, he would have a wide field of effort 
and labor. I rejoice to learn that temperance is flour- 
ishing, as I learn from the paper it is, with you. The 
resolution which I offered last winter will be more nearly 
carried out than I anticipated. There are with us a few 
rumsellers, and among them some who I wish would 

give it up, especially Mr. . With that exception, 

he is a fine man, and I have always had the hope that he 
would be led by his better feelings to change his busi- 
ness. I do not like the language which some use in regard 
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to rumsellers in calling ihem hard names. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that the Christian religion required a 
different course. And yet we do not want to treat them 
in such a way that they may think that we approve of 
their course, or feel indifferent in regard to it. Should 
we not pray for them, as our Saviour prayed for his 
enemies upon the cross, "Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do " ? It is, perhaps, wisely 
intended by God, that our patience and devotion to any 
work shall be put to the test by the opposition we are 
called to encounter. It is hard, after having labored 
ardently for the promotion of any cause, to say, under 
discouragement, from want of success, " Not my will, 
but thine, O Father, be done." 

Again I bid you, my dear , an affectionate fare- 
well. Remember me, pray for me, write to me. 

Savannah, February 7lh, 1842. 

To THE Young Ladies, Members of the Bible Class : — 
Mr DEAR Friends : — I have been thinking of ad- 
dressing you a letter, and gladly avail myself of an op- 
portunity of private conveyance to put my determination 
into practice. It is now nearly a year since I addressed 
you a letter in regard to the proper mode of pursuing 
your study of the Bible. I wish now to speak upon a dif- 
ferent, and, if anything, a still more important topic, and 
that is, your own individual and personal interest in relig- 
ion. I wish you to regard what I write as addressed to 
each one of you in particular, and to receive kindly 
what I may say, though I say it very plainly. If I 
recollect aright, not more than one of your number is 
DOW a professed follower of Jesus. Perhaps the rest of 
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you would hardly dare to call yourselves Christians. 
My first remarks will be addressed to such of you as do 
not now indulge a Christian hope. 

And, first : I want you to feel that you are sinners 
before God. I do not mean by this that you are guiliy 
of Adam's sin, and by nature exposed to God's just 
displeasure, nor do I mean that you have been guilty of 
gross vices. What I mean is, that you have not given 
your whole hearts to God, have not consecrated your- 
selves to his service, with a determination that you will 
in all things seek to become what Christ would have you 
to be, and what his instructions, if you will obey them, 
are calculated to make you. I put the question to you 
individually. Has it been the governing desire of your 
lives to be in all things what you yourselves think God 
would wish to see you ? If you were told that you were 
diseased with a seated consumption, that death must be 
the consequence, and that before many months, would you 
not feel that you were not now fully prepared to die, — 
that you had a great deal to do to bring yourselves into a 
proper state of soul to meet your Saviour and your God, 
— that, although no one can bring against any of you a 
charge of open and gross sin, yet that your characters, 
feelings, motives, and purposes are not now what you 
think they should be, that you may be enabled to meet 
your God with joy ? I suppose that you will answer 
this question in the affirmative, and say that such are 
your feelings. But, still further, if you were ill with 
consumption, and had before you the certain prospect 
of death in a few months, would you not strive to 
bring your souls into a right frame ? You are probably 
now waiting to experience some impulse which shall 

h 
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make you religious. But if ill, as I have supposed, 
would you then wait for this impulse, — would you not 
do something, — would you not seek earnestly and 
prayerfully for a truly religious frame of soul ? You 
have all, I doubt not, felt and expressed at times the 
wish that you were truly religious ; but you stopped 
there. You have not determined that you would, with 
God's blessing, become so. But, in case of fatal ill- 
ness, would you content yourselves with merely wishing 
that you were religious, — would you not resolve, that, 
with God's blessing, you would become so ? 

I have not put this question to frighten you, but to 
awaken you to reflection. You have certain death 
before you in a few short years or months. Your own 
feelings and conscience tell you that you are not now in 
the state of soul to meet your God in peace. Your rea- 
son, as well as the voice of Scripture, assures you that 
you cannot, either here or hereafter, enjoy the happi- 
ness you would wish to enjoy while your souls are in 
this wrong or indifferent state. I present the subject 
thus plainly to you, in order to bring you to a determina- 
tion with regard to it. Do you ask what you must do ^ 
I answer, that you must not merely wish that you were 
religious, but you must dwell upon the subject until you 
feel a strong preference for a religious character, a re- 
ligious life, over a life and character marked by irrelig- 
ion or indifference. When you have heretofore said 
that you wished to be religious, has it not been that you 
were willing to be religious, if it should please God to 
make you so without any effort or sacrifice of your own f 
But it is not a strong desire. If you felt a strong desire 
to obtain knowledge and skill in music, would you not 
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make efforts to secure the desired acquisition, — would 
you not make some sacrifices in order to obtain it ? Now 
I put the question to each one of you, Do you so desire 
to be religious that you are willing to make all the efforts 
and sacrifices necessary to enable you to become so ? I 
know not what may be your state of feelings sufficiently 
well to enable me to judge what answer you will proba- 
bly give to this question. If you say that you have not 
this strong desire, then I must point out the way in 
which you are to seek for it. It is simply by thinking 
upon the subject. Just think of what God is, — a being 
of perfect goodness, — how desirable it must be to enjoy 
his smile in life, his presence in eternity, — how impos- 
sible it is, according to the laws of your own nature, to 
attain the highest and purest happiness without being re- 
ligious. Just think how you would feel if it were told 
you, as with authority from heaven, that you never will 
be religious, but will remain for ever in an impenitent, 
unholy frame of soul. Would you not feel wretched at 
the very thought ? Now let me say to you, that, if you 
will make this subject a matter of thought and continued 
reflection, with the prayer to God that he would 
strengthen your purpose, you will soon feel that strong 
desire to become religious which will make you willing 
to endure all the sacrifices, and to put forth all the efforts, 
which are necessary to enable you to become so. Now 
will you not promise me in your own minds, — for I am 
not with you to receive your promise, — promise me 
as your sincere friend, that you will make the impor- 
tance of a religious character the subject of daily 
thought and of frequent prayer ? 

But suppose that you have this strong desire which 
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makes you willing to strive to be religious : then my 
first direction is, that you should determine that you will 
be religious. But here I ought, perhaps, to make a little 
explanation, and tell you what I mean by being religious. 
I believe that we are God's disobedient children, and 
that Jesus came not merely to save us from the punish- 
ment due to our disobedience, but to make us good chil- 
dren. To be religious, then, is to be good, to have feel- 
ings of love and gratitude, together with a spirit of submis- 
sion and obedience to God, to cultivate our own souls, to 
do good to all around us, and to keep our minds pure 
from every unholy feeling and bad passion. I believe that 
the provisions of the Gospel are sufficient, if obeyed, to 
save us from sin. The Bible tells you how you ought 
to feel towards God and your fellow-men, and in what 
frame you ought to preserve your souls. You determine 
that you will be religious : your first step is to go to the 
Bible to learn how you should conduct, and what feelings 
you should cherish. When you read that you should do 
to others as you would have others do unto you, make 
that at once the rule of your life, and seek always to obey 
it. When you read that you should be pure in heart, 
make it an object at once to banish every vain thought 
from your mind. When you read that you should wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth, make at once the effort 
so to worship him. Will you, then, promise me that you 
will, from the time you hear this letter read, go to the 
Bible with the purpose of there learning your duty, and 
the determination to reduce at once to practice every pre- 
cept which you may find applicable to your condition ? 

But you depend on the influences of God's spirit, and 
you cannot be religious unless you enjoy them. You 
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cannot enjoy ihem unless you ask for them. Prayer, 
then, is an essential step, especially prayer for the in- 
fluences of the holy spirit to renew and sanctify your 
hearts. God is ready to give you these influences, and 
is only wailing to have you ask him for them. There is 
but one thing that I would say in regard to the character 
of your prayers, and that is, Pause before you pray, and 
ask yourself if you are honest in the request which you are 
about to offer. If you pray God not to lead you into 
temptation, ask yourselves whether you really dread 
temptation, and are afraid of being carried away by it 
to sin, — whether, if any social enjoyment should offer 
which may, and in all probability will, expose you to temp- 
tation, you have such a dread of sin as to avoid the en- 
joyment. If you pray God in the morning to guard you 
from sin through the day, ask yourself if you so desire to 
avoid sin as to forego pleasures in which there might be 
danger of sin. If you pray God to aid you in becom- 
ing holy, before offering the prayer, ask yourselves 
whether you honestly intend during the day to strive for 
holiness, and to banish at once, as soon as it may present 
itself, every unholy thought or feeling or affection. In 
this way be honest in your prayers, and pray every day 
to your God to renew and sanctify your souls, — to aid 
you in all your desires to become holy in your hearts and 
lives. And here, too, I ask if in your own minds you 
will not promise me as your friend that you will pray, — 
that you will often draw near to God and ask his pres- 
ence with you and his blessing upon you. 

This, my dear friends, is all I have to say at present, 
with the sincere hope that you may in this way have 
rich experience of the saving influences of the Gospel. 

A* 
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I have spoken as I have, because my separation from 
you has awakened emotions in ray mind which I had not 
before so fully experienced. I have thought much of 
meeting all my dear friends in Portland again, and I 
have thought how grateful to my heart it would be to 
meet them in the enjoyment of the Christian hope, en- 
gaged in a religious life. I have felt that I might regard 
this separation as an emblem of that which must take 
place when I shall be called away by death. I have 
thought that then, as now, I shall feel deeply interested 
in you, and that my joy in meeting you in the spiritual 
world will depend very much upon your preparation for 
entering upon the joys of that world. May I not, then, 
hope, as I most certainly shall pray, that you will, each 
one of you, resolve, upon hearing this letter, if you have 
never done it before, thenceforward to seek to become 
truly religious ? And may God bless you, each one 
of you. 

Savannah, February 10th, 1842. 

Mr DEAR Friends : — Your letter of January 29th 
was duly received, and great pleasure did it give me. 
Indeed, every letter which I receive from Portland friends 
— and they have been very kind in writing — has been 
like a cordial to my heart. At times, it is true, after 
reading them, I have been almost homesick, almost ready 
to start at once. But I must be separated from my 
family, parish, and friends, some months longer. Yet, 
though absent in body, I am with you in thought, feeling, 
and affection ; and I think that my feelings of attachment 
to the individuals of my parish grow stronger the longer I 
am absent, while at the same time a more solemn im- 
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portance seems to gather around all earthly friendships. 
I have been led to think much, of late, of the high 
requirements of the Gospel in regard to Christian char- 
acter, as compared with the low aims and the low 
attainments of our lives. What idea, suppose you, 
would a heathen community gather of the character of 
Christ from the character of Christians, as exhibited in 
their daily conduct and conversation ? I fear that we 
should all of us give a sad, or at the best an imperfect, 
exhibition. And yet, ought we not to try to exhibit 
some faint lineaments of the character which Christ 
maintained on earth ? The thought of what we ought to 
be is almost appalling, and would be entirely so, were it 
not that strength is promised us from above, if we will 
ask it. We do ask it. But are not our prayers too 
often a matter of form ? Do we not sometimes pray for 
holiness of heart, when we really desire abundance of 
riches, — that is, if we are to judge of our real desires 
by the efforts which we make ? I have thought much, 
of late, of the importance of pausing before we pray, 
and asking ourselves whether we really wish the things 
for which we are going to pray. 

You speak, Mrs. , of the importance of private 

Christians doing more to interest others around them in 
the cause of religion. I am glad to find that you feel 
thus. I have often thought that private Christians have 
many more facilities for speaking to their friends and 
neighbours in an informal manner than the minister has ; 
and I have always wished to see religion divested of 
form as much as possible. It seems to me that you, 
for example, could converse freely upon the subject of 
religion and a religious profession with , or , 
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and be the means of encouraging them in their desires. 
There may be others with whom you could do the same. 
1 would not urge any intrusion, but if you will only hold 
yourself in readiness to avail yourself of all opportunities 
which may oflFer, you will be surprised to find how many 
will open to you. I do hope, then, that we shall all be 
more diligent, in all our private and social intercourse, to 
seek and improve opportunities for serving our Master 
and advancing his kingdom. 

And here you will, I trust, Mr. , permit me to 

speak upon a subject on which I have long wished to 
speak to you, and that is the subject of making a pro- 
fession of religion. I have long noticed your exemplary 
and upright character, your kindness of heart, your gen- 
eral interest in all that concerns the best good of man, 
your deep interest in temperance. I have witnessed, 
too, your constant attendance upon, and deep interest in, 
religious institutions and exercises ; and as I have ob- 
served this, I have hoped you would see your way clear 
to unite with your wife, as she seats herself at the table 
of remembrance. And why not, my dear friend ? By 
so doing, you profess to believe in Christ as the Son of 
God, and your Saviour. And do you not believe, this ? 
Are you not willing in other ways to avow this as your 
belief? You profess to be desirous of leading a relig- 
ious life ; and are you not desirous of doing this f 
Are you not willing to own your desire of doing this 
in other modes of avowal ? You avail yourself of the 
ordinance as the means of strengthening your religious 
principles within you ; and are you not desirous of all 
the means of improvement within your reach ? I have 
sometimes mourned that no more of our men made an 
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open profession of tbeir faith. I have felt that they owe 
it to their Saviour, to the cause of religion, to them- 
selves, and to the community, to take this step. I 
hope, my dear Sir, that you will receive these remarks 
in the spirit in which they are offered, and will think 
upon the subject. As you think upon it, ask not merely 
what is pleasant, but what is your duty. I should be 
very glad, if you have any doubts or difficulties upon the 
subject, to have you write me what they are, and I will 
endeavour to meet and answer them. 

My health is very good. I regard myself as perfectly 
restored to what my health was originally, and were it 
not for the wintry weather which you are having at the 
North, I should soon be on the wing. I have delivered 
a temperance address, as you have heard. But the 
talk of temperance here is but as a ^^ whisper to a 
whirlwind " to the practices of the community ; and yet 
I am inclined to think, that, if the temperance folks — 
what few there are — would take hold in good earnest, 
much might be done. I believe that my address was 
the instrument of some good, and I have touched upon 
the topic several times in my lectures to young men, 
and in several different ways, and have thus exerted 
some influence, I trust, in behalf of the cause. You 
know not how much my heart has rejoiced as I read in 
the temperance paper of what is doing in the good city 
of Portland. Glad, loo, am I, to hear that the Lyceum 
has been so well patronized. They were so long getting 
it under way that I had my fears. I hope I may hear 
again from one or both of you, as your convenience may 
dictate. The letters which I have received from you 
have afforded me great pleasure, and others will be very 
gratefully received. 
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Savannah, March 7th, 1842. 

My dear Friend: — I have this morning received 
a letter from my sister, in which she tells me that 
you have had news of the death of your brother, in 
Philadelphia. My feelings prompt me to sit down and 
write at once, to express my sympathy with you in this 
hour of your sorrow and affliction. I have heard from 
you something of your fond attachment to this much- 
loved brother, and had learned from Mr. G. something 
of his pure heart and spotless character. Worthy was 

he, my dear , of all your love, and, now that he has 

gone from you, you will feel deeply your loss. You 
will call to mind all that he was in all his sincere and 
heartfelt affection, in his single-mindedness and purity 
of purpose, in his devotion to truth, to duty, and to 
God, in his warm affection and ardent and untiring 
love for yourself and your parents. For him, and on 
his account, you cannot surely mourn ; you can only 
rejoice that he is removed to that bright world to which 
it was his delight to look forward, where there comes to 
him no more trial or sorrow, and where all is pure and 
uninterrupted bliss. And you will not, even in your 
sharpest pangs of grief, wish him back to earth. But 
for yourselves you must mourn sorrowfully and deeply ; 
what is his gain is your loss. You will turn back to 
early childhood, and dwell in contemplation upon what he 
was then, when you were with him, in all the buoyancy 
of life's first gush, — when you and your brother were, 
perhaps, all the world to each other. And then you 
will follow him along to manhood, and dwell upon all 
his kindness, and love to yourself and to your parents, 
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for whom it has been your pleasure to labor so cheer- 
fully and so perseveringly. You will mourn your own 
loss ; ties the most tender and touching have been sun- 
dered, attachments which have grown with your growth 
and strengthened with your strength have been ruptured, 
and your heart will be filled with grief and sorrow. And 
what must be the grief of your good mother ! How 
will this loss strike upon the heart of one who has felt 
for him that is gone all a mother's love and anxiety and 
devotion ! Strong as may be your own ties, I doubt 
whether there are any like a mother's for the son of her 
love. You are called to perform a doubly trying duty, 
— the duty of maintaining, in your own heart, a cheerful 
acquiescence and resignation to the will of your Father 
in heaven, and of sustaining and supporting your sorrow- 
ing parents in their affliction. I know your good com- 
mon sense and your strength of character, and can think 
of no one who would perform this double duty better 
than you would. But still it will be trying. You 
will need all the energy, all the good sense, all the 
cheerful confidence in God, of which you are possessed, 
to enable you to do this ; nay, more, you will need 
God's presence and assistance. Will you not lift up 
your heart in silent but fervent prayer to your God that 
he will be with you, and strengthen and guide you ? Ex- 
press to your father and your fond mother my kindest 
wishes and warmest sympathy, and be assured, my dear 
friend, that though I am far, far away from you, yet I 
am with you in feeling, and that often shall I bear you 
all in affectionate remembrance, when I draw near to 
God in prayer. 
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While I would express all the sympathy I feel for 
you, I would take you by the hand, and speak to you, 
as a true friend, of those theaies of which we have often 
spoken when we were together. You will, therefore, 
regard it as a proof of my Christian affection and friend- 
ship for you, that I should urge upon you the importance 
of seeking more and more diligently your own prepara- 
tion for that change of worlds which your dear brother 
has been called to experience. What gives you the 
greatest joy in regard to him and his present condition ? 
Is it not, that, while on earth, he aimed to live for God 
and for heaven, that so he might be prepared, when 
called away, to enter the mansions of the blessed ? 
What may you suppose is now his strongest wish in 
regard to you ? He wishes, no doubt, to see you en- 
joying all happiness here below ; but does he not wish 
still more strongly to see you living for God and for 
heaven, that thus the course you pursue may be bright- 
ened by the light of the pure and heavenly flame of re- 
ligion, and you may be making constant preparation to 
join him in the songs of the redeemed above ? You have 
once felt a deep interest on the subject of religion ; nay, 
more, you have never, I trust, felt entirely indifferent to 
it. May I not hope that you will now direct your 
thoughts more particularly and devotedly to it ? I have 
often thought that God has caused that our attachments 
to loved friends should entwine around our hearts, that 
so, when they remove to the heavenly world, these 
attachments may serve as bands of love to draw us there 
in our affections and hopes and desires. 
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Charleston, S. C^ April 9th, 1842. 

My very dear Friend : — Words have not the 
power to express all the joy I felt upon the receipt of 
your letter of the 2d of March. I have deferred an- 
swering it in order to secure time to write in full all the 
promptings of my heart. You say that you have "re- 
solved to make your own spiritual improvement the busi- 
ness, and the sole business, of your future life on earth, 
and to seek hereafter, whether you eat or drink, or what- 
ever you do, to do all for the glory of God, and to give 
yourself such times for prayer, meditation, and reading, 
as with the blessing of God may be subservient to this 
end." When I read that statement, my heart rose in 
devout thanksgiving to God on your account, tears of 
joy started from my eyes, and I longed to be with you, 
and seize you by the hand as a brother in the Lord. 
This was the first cause of my joy, that you had come 
to a decision, — that you had commenced the Christian 
course, and commenced it witli such .correct views and 
feelings. Another cause of joy was the deep practical 
and devotional spirit which your letter breathed all 
through it. 

And now I know you will be glad to have me speak 
to you in all the freedom and frankness with which 
you have spoken to me. You say that you will leave 
disputed doctrines for a life of obedience to the practi- 
cal compends of the Gospel. Let me say to you that 
you have taken precisely the same stand that I should 
have advised you to take. In the first place, I be- 
lieve Christ came to save men from sin in this life, to 
turn them from their courses as bad men, or as men 
careless and indi£ferent upon the subject of religion, to 
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a life of devoted obedience to God in accordance with 
the instructions of the Gospel. When one asks the ques- 
tion, What shall I do to be saved ? I suppose it ought 
to mean the same as if he were to ask, What shall I do 
to become a good man, a devout, pious Christian ? In 
answer to this question, therefore, I say, Obey the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the practical compends of the Bi- 
ble. When one does this, he is saved. You are now, 
therefore, pursuing the way of salvation. You are study- 
ing, reading, praying, to bring your life and character, 
your soul, m all its thoughts and feelings, into perfect 
conformity with the Gospel, the practical compends of 
the Bible. When you have done this, you will be saved. 
If you keep yourself unspotted from the world, you will 
be free from sin. When you breathe forth most fully the 
spirit of benevolence, you will be free from all that is 
uncl)Fistian in this respect. Go on, therefore, my dear, 
brother, as you have begun, and may God bless you in 
your e£forts. 

But some wiU say. We hear nothing in all this of the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. Therefore, I say, in 
the second place, that the doctrines of the Gospel are 
important only as they tend to produce the state of 
mind which you describe in your letter as being your 
own. Christ promises pardon, if you will turn in re- 
pentance to your God. This is the doctrine. But it is 
of no value, unless it induce you to return. You will be 
none the happier for believing such a doctrine, unless 
your belief lead you to turn to your God. But some 
one may say. You don't hold this doctrine as I do, and 
as you ought to hold it, and therefore you can't be saved. 
I answer. If you hold it in such a way that it leads 
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you to engage in the service of God, you hold it in an 
acceptable manner. There is nothing said, that I recol- 
lect, of the particular shape in which we are bound to 
hold the doctrines of the Gospel. We are cautioned 
against holding them in unrighteousness. And then, too, 
we know, if we judge by the fruits, — and that is all 
that we are allowed to judge by, — that there is often 
much piety in connection with much indistinctness and 
confusion upon doctrinal points. Should any one say to 

me, " I fear that Mr. is indulging hopes which are 

not well grounded, for I find him not inclined to examine 
doctrines," my answer would be. If he has sufficient 
knowledge of Christian truth to lead him to obey God, 
his hopes are well founded. For the greatest value of 
any doctrine is in its leading us to obey God ; and the 
only proof that we have a saving faith is that our faith 
leads us to avoid sin, and thereby saves us from the un- 
happy consequences of sin. 

But, in the third place, you are taking the very course 
to obtain true and correct views of the doctrines of the 
Gospel. " If thou wilt do the will of God, thou shalt 
know of the doctrine." One of the greatest difficulties 
of my ministry has been to get men to begin the Chris- 
tian course at once, by a life of obedience to the practi- 
cal principles of the Gospel, that so they may be the 
better prepared to judge of the doctrines. You have 
begun in the right way. You will, as you read the Bible, 
as you listen to the preached word, have your atten- 
tion directed, from time to time, to the various doctrines 
of the Gospel, and you will be well qualified by your 
interest in practical religion to judge aright in regard to 
them. Because, if you hear any views advanced which 
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are contrary to these practical precepts of the Gospel, 
you will hold fast to the latter, while you reject the 
former. If you hear views advanced which are of no 
benefit to you in a practical point of view, which do not 
assist you in your practical efforts, although you may 
embrace them speculatively, they will soon drop from 
your mind. You have taken, therefore, the right posi- 
tion. Obey now at once, as far as you know, and seek 
for further knowledge. Your endeavours to obey will 
prepare you for judging aright. Cherish unwavering 
confidence in the promise of God, that, if you sincerely 
endeavour to obey, and earnestly pray to be guided 
aright, you shall be saved from all hurtful error, you shall 
know of the doctrine. I have thus given you, my dear 
friend, several reasons why I believe you have taken the 
right stand. 

And now you will permit me to wish you all success 
and happiness in your new purposes. It is truly a great 
work in which you are engaged ; but it is a glorious 
work. You need not be appalled by its greatness or its 
difficulty. God is ever ready to assist you in all your 
efforts, to guide you in all your doubts, to sustain you in 
all your trials. Go to him in prayer, — go to him often. 
There is only one direction I would give in regard to 
prayer. There is always danger that it may become 
a mere matter of form. To this danger you, my dear 
Sir, are not so much exposed as many others. And 
yet it becomes us all to guard against it. I have found 
it to be a good plan, in my own case, to pause be- 
fore praying, and think over what I am going to pray 
for, and ask myself whether I am honest in the prayer 
I am going to offer. For example, if I find that I am 
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inclined at any time to the indulgence of gloomy feel- 
ings, which indicate a want of trust and confidence in 
the wisdom and goodness of God's overruling provi- 
dence, I pray that I may be preserved from this un- 
happy state. Before offering such a prayer, I ask my- 
self, " Do I wish to be preserved from this frame ? am 
I wilh'ng to make efforts of my own to free myself from 
it ? " If so, then I offer the prayer. I would suggest, 
that always, and especially in your morning prayer, you 
think over carefully what blessings you really wish to 
enjoy during the day. Ask yourself the question, Am I 
honest in these wishes, — am I wiUing to exert myself to 
secure these blessings ? If so, then offer your prayer. 
This is the only suggestion, and I offer it because I 
have found it beneficial in my own case. 

I can imagine, my dear friend, how rejoiced the heart 
of your dear wife must be as you tell her what you have 
told me, that you have determined to consecrate your- 
self to your own spiritual improvement. I hope you 
will not merely lift your heart alone in prayer, but that 
you and your beloved will lift up your hearts in unison. 
How pleasant, how improving, for you to spend a few 
moments at the close of the day, and when about to re- 
tire, in free conversation upon the blessings you have en- 
joyed, upon your spiritual wants and desires and pros- 
pects, and then to pray together to God for his protec- 
tion, and thank him for his kind care 1 Then, too, how 
delightful to have free communion with one we love in 
regard to all the holy themes of religion, that so we 
may help each other onward in our course ! This you 
and your dear wife can enjoy. And in this way you 
will find that religion sanctifies and renders doubly dear 
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and sacred the marriage union, and adds to the happi- 
ness of pure wedded love, of which you and your wife 
have had a large share. Let me say, then, God bless 
you, my very dear friend, in your purposes, plans, and 
efforts ! May you see much of joy, of salvation, in this 
life, and be prepared to meet your beloved daughter in 
mansions of bliss. Often do I think of you and your 
wife and your remaining little one, often do I pray for 
you, and often, very often, do I find myself longing to 
visit you. Again I say, God be with you, — God bless 
you ! 

Let me turn to secular matters. I left Savannah last 
Monday, but not before my labors in the cause of tem- 
perance had been blessed to the organization of a new 
temperance society. Since I came here, I have been 
at work in the cause. On Friday evening last, I lec- 
tured before the Seamen's Washingtonian Society. Af- 
ter the lecture, a call was made for signers. A man 
came up to put his name down. I took him by the hand, 
and said, *' God bless you ! " He says, " I am a Port- 
land boy." *' What 's your name ?" I asked. He an- 
swered, '^ S ." " I am to speak to a society on the 

Neck ; so call to-morrow evening ; — on Thursday eve- 
ning, I speak before the city society." I am enjoying 
myself very much, though I work pretty hard ; but not, I 
think, beyond my strength. I attended a colored meeting 
last evening, heard a prayer and exhortation, and then 
made an address myself. They all seemed very grate- 
ful, and shook hands with me when I had done. I ex- 
pect to go into the interior about thirty miles, next week, 
to spend a few days upon a large plamation, and see 
how things are managed there. I have seen a great deal 
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that was new since I left Portland, and hope I shall 
be improved by what I have seen. I hope to be with 
you by the last of June. I shall leave Savannah as 
soon as possible after the first of June, but must make 
some stop in and around Boston, and shall be nearly a 
month in returning. O, how I do long to be with you ! 
I was getting to be quite homesick at Savannah. But this 
change, in coming to Charleston, has been very pleasant, 
and will make the time seem short. We are having 
delightful weather. Green peas plenty ; blackberries I 
see brought in to market to-day. If fruits are wholesome, 
I shall be doubly blessed with them this season ; I shall 
have all the early fruits of summer before I leave here, 
and shall get home before you have them, or at least be- 
fore they are all gone with you. 

Charleston, S. C, April 15th, 1843. 

My dear : — I have been waiting, since I 

received your first letter, for time to fill one of my large 
sheets. The reception of your second letter has made 
me feel unwilling to wait longer, and yet I have not 
the time I wish for. You will accept, I know, a shorter 
letter for the present, and I hope to give you a longer 
one before I return. I shall proceed at once to speak, 
as you requested me in your first letter, of the subject 
of Perfectionism. I have, in times past, paid consider- 
able attention to it, and have been intending to write, at 
some time, a review of the whole subject for the Exam- 
iner. I have read Dr. Mahan, Professor Cowles's and 
Mr. Phinney's writings, together with the writings of 
Wesley and some of the Methodists. I have derived 
very great profit from the reading of these, while at the 
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same time I have not become a Perfectionist. That I 
may make my views more clear to you, I will state them 
in distinct propositions. 

1. The Perfectionists believe that the object of the 
Christian dispensation was not merely to save men from 
the torments of a hell hereafter, but to make them holy 
here. They regard deliverance from misery hereafter 
as the result of their becoming holy here. In this 
position I fully agree with them, and I believe it to be 
one which it is of the utmost importance should be 
urged upon the people more than it has been. 

2. The Perfectionists believe that the perfection of 
Christian character consists in the right performance of 
all the various duties of life, that the guide in the per- 
formance of these duties is the Bible, and that the Bible 
is to be studied in order to ascertain its instructions, just 
as we would study any other book. In these positions 
I agree with them most fully and cordially. 

3. The Perfectionists believe that the perfection of 
which they speak is a perfection of purpose and inten- 
tion, rather than of actual performance ; or, as they say, 
^^ It is not a perfection which excludes all error, or all 
danger of falling from the power of momentary and over- 
whelming impulse, but it is a perfection which excludes 
all consenting of the heart to sin." In this I agree with 

them. I suppose you, my dear , as a Christian, 

do not voluntarily consent to sin. You may sin on ac- 
count of some error; but when convinced of your error, 
your heart will revolt from the sin. You may sin under 
the power of impulse ; but when the impulse has spent 
its force, and you perceive the sinfulness of what you 
have done, you will turn to your God in penitence ; — 
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that is, yoiir heart is true in its service to God ; there 
is a perfection of purpose and intention, ahhough there 
may be imperfections in actual performance and charac- 
ter. So far, then, I agree with the Perfectionists. 

But 1 object to the use of the word perfection. Does 
not that word imply a limit beyond which it is impos- 
sible to go ? It seems to me that it does. But human 
nature is in itself progressive, — constantly exhibiting 
new developments. Suppose you have performed all 
your duties for one whole year in as perfect a manner as 
possible : has not your very nature been progressing, 
and has not the right performance of your duties for one 
year given you power to perform them still better the 
next year ? I object, therefore, to the word perfection^ 
as implying a limit beyond which we cannot go, a point 
we cannot pass ; while, on the contrary, I believe that 
we are constantly progressing, and shall be throughout 
the endless ages of eternity. I should prefer the use of 
a word which would imply unswerving devotion to God 
and his service, and which would, at the same time, 
admit of constant improvement, — perfection of purpose 
and intention, with constant improvement in performance 
and character. Here you see I differ a little from the 
Perfectionists. 

Then, as to the grand question which gives them their 
title, I could never feel that it was of any importance. 
I refer to the question, whether we can become perfect 
in this life or not. I suppose that when we die we shall 
pass at once to the spiritual world, and to all the enjoy- 
ments for which our spiritual culture on earth has pre- 
pared us, and that we shall go on improving and enjoy- 
ing. I cannot, therefore, conceive it any more impor- 
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tant to determine that we may be perfect in this life, 
than it would be to determine whether we might be so 
at the age of sixty. As at the age of sixty we pass on 
enjoying all that we are qualified to enjoy, so at death 
we pass on enjoying all that we are qualified to enjoy. 
The practical conclusion, therefore, at which I arrive 
is, that we are to strive, in reliance upon the blessing of 
God, and with prayer to him for his assistance, to be as 
perfect as possible in our discharge of the duties of each 
day as it passes, in the hope that we shall be assisted, by 
the right performance of the duties of one day, to per- 
form in a still better manner the duties of the succeed- 
ing day. 

Lexington, March 6th, 1846. 

My dear : — I have been intending to write 

to you ever since the death of our beloved , but 

have found my time too much occupied to do it before. 
You speak of your earnest wish to take the cars and 
come at once to Lexington, when you learned from my 

last letter that wished to see you. I cannot tell 

you how very much gratified we should all have been, 

and especially , to have seen you here, could you 

have come with propriety and safety ; but at the same 
time you will allow me to tell you, with all the frankness 
of a friend, that I really think that your father and 
mother were judicious in not consenting to your coming. 
The exposures of the journey would have been ex- 
tremely hazardous to one in your state of health. And 

I think that herself (with the same tender regard 

for your health which prompted her to request that I 
would not ask you to write to her, lest it might injure 
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you) would have regretted to have had you expose 
yourself so much. 

I think, however, that, as the case was, your father and 
mother were mistaken in regard to one thing, and that is, 

in regard to your being overcome by seeing . She 

appeared so calm, so cheerful, and so happy, and at last 
passed so resignedly and quietly away, that it seems to 
Mrs. W. and myself, as we look back upon the scene 
through which we have been called to pass, less like 
sickness and death than anything of the kind we ever 

before witnessed. never complained much of pain 

and distress of any kind, from first to last. She was 
up, and dressed in her loose dress for sickness, every 
day, even to the last of her life. Had you called in 
and seen her for half an hour on any day, even on the 
last day of her life, she would not have seemed to you 
very sick. During the night, she was quite restless, — 
heats and chills succeeding each other, — great heat in 
the region of the chest, with the extremities cold, and, 
towards morning, sweats, somewhat free, but not very 
profuse. During the last few nights, she was a good 
deal distressed for breath. On Friday, the 20th, she 
was up and dressed, apparently as comfortable as she 
had been for a day or two before, — sat up until after 
tea, took her supper as usual, and went to bed be- 
tween five and six, about her usual time of retiring ; 
or perhaps I should say, that for a few nights she had 
retired thus early. As soon as she lay down, she sent 
for me to come up and see her. Her breathing was so 
short and difficult, that she could not even .repeat the 
Lord's prayer, and wished me to pray with her. I did 
so, and, after I had done, asked her if she had heard and 
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understood the prayer, and bad joined in it. She said 
she had. I went down again to the parlour, but was soon 

called up again, when I found bolstered up, and 

distressed for breath ; and for about an hour she was so 
much distressed for breath, that, had I not seen it, I should 
not have believed that she could have lived through it. 
When I went in, Mrs. W. whispered to me, and asked 
if I thought her dying. I answered, in a whisper, that 

I thought she was. looked up very pleasantly 

and calmly on us, and said, *'I heard what you said." 
She said to her mother, '* I can't wish to live as I now 
am, and certainly you, mother, can't wish me to live in 
this distress. Do you think, mother, I shall die easily? " 
Her mother told her she hoped she would. The chil- 
dren were called in. said to them that she was 

dying, and seemed pleased to see them all there. My 

sister said to her, *' , you will soon be released 

from all pain." She said *' Yes," and repeated a line 
of a hymn she had learned the Sunday before, — " And 
all are holy there." She spoke, while in this distress, 
of falling sweetly asleep in Jesus. After an hour of this 
distress, she seemed quite comfortable through the night, 
sat up on her chair, sat up in bed, and had her head 
combed. Once, about half-past eight, I was in the 
chamber, and she asked what time it was. I told her. 
She said, " How much I have passed through in a short 
time ! how wonderful would it be, if I should live until 
morning ! " Once, during the night, she broke out with 
the exclamation, " How wonderful are the works of 
God ! " About half an hour before she breathed her 
last, she asked her mother if she thought she could swal- 
low a little water. Her mother told her she thought she 
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could. She had strength to raise herself upon her right 
elbow, and take her mug in her left hand, and drink. 
She then lay down on her right side, with her hand 
under her cheek, just as she was accustomed to sleep 
when in health, and her breathing grew fainter and 
fainter until it ceased. She dropped, in this way, 
quietly asleep, and was soon, as she said a short time 
before she should be, in the bosom of Jesus. 

I have thus given you a sketch of her very last mo- 
ments. I will now give you some sketches of the con- 
versation we had with her during the week after she 
knew that there was no hope of her recovery. She 
seemed to pass in review her whole life, — to have a 
clear view of her peculiar faults, and a correct knowl- 
edge of the Gospel idea of acceptance with God on the 
ground of his mercy in Christ. She referred to some 
of her early impressions upon the subject of religion, 
and said that she had often longed to be truly religious, 
but did not know precisely what it was to be religious, 
and had felt afraid to ask. She said, that while she had 
been in Lexington, especially, she had tried to live so 
as to be prepared for death ; but lest this remark might 
have made a stronger impression than she had intended, 
she checked herself, and added, " Not that I thought I 
should die so soon." She seemed to take much en- 
joyment in repeating to herself, and sometimes aloud, 
the hymns she had previously learned. She had doubts, 
at times, whether she was sufficiently resigned, because 
she had still a wish to live. I explained to her the 
ground of resignation, and pointed out the distinction 
between resignation to God's will and indifference to 
the gifts he bestows. She said, " I am not indifferent ; 
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I should be thankful to live, but the Lord knows best. 
I pray and strive to be able to say, Not my will, but 

thine, be done." One evening, when was in the 

room, she called him to her bedside, and, taking him by 
the hand, told him she was soon to leave him, and asked 
his forgiveness of any unkind treatment received from 
her ; and when, at his mother's suggestion, he asked 
her forgiveness, she said, ** If God forgives you, all will 
be well." She then repeated to him a hymn, which she 
had learned the Sunday before, — 

*' There is a world above, 
All beautiful and bright.*' 

On the last night but one, I think it was, before her 
death, she said, " I had hoped to live long enough to 
see E. ; but I have pretty much given up all hopes of 
that now." In all that she said, she did not say any- 
thing for the sake of talking, or because she supposed 
that we expected her to say something. All was free, 
easy, and natural, just as anything occurred to her 
mind. She disposed of her little keepsakes, and wished 
her mother to give you a little pearl cross she valued 
very much as the gift of her Sunday-school teacher. 
She said she thought you would value it, and wear it. 
She spoke with great pleasure of being in heaven to 
welcome her friends who might come after her, and, in 
this connection, spoke of there welcoming E. when she 
should come. 

You may learn, from what I have said, why it is that 
her sickness and death seem to us different from any- 
thing of the kind we ever before witnessed. She was 
so free from agonizing distress, had her whole mind so 
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free and clear, and seemed so cheerful and happy in 
view of going, that it seems to us as if she had only 
passed on to a higher and purer world ; and that world 
seems connected to our hearts by a closer tie than be- 
fore. And now I must stop. It seems to and 

myself that we shall have a great deal to say to you on 
this subject when we see you. 

Lexington, March 3d, 1847. 

My dear : — I have been so busy of late, 

and am so behindhand in my correspondence, that I 
hardly know where to begin. But in consideration of my 
having received two letters from you since I wrote, 
I am prompted to begin with an attempt to answer 

them, trusting that your dear sister will excuse me 

for not answering hers, on the promise that I will do 
it soon. And here let me thank you for your two let- 
ters most sincerely. You see I mention them both, al- 
though in your second letter you seemed to wish that I 
would destroy and forget the first of them. To me 
they were both interesting and both valuable. And do 
you ask me why I could be interested in, why I could 
value, the first ? I answer, I value it for two reasons : 
first, as a mark of your confidence in me as your friend 
and adviser. Our happy states of mind we are willing 
to disclose to transient acquaintances. Our unhappy 
states of feeling we disclose only to those we regard as 
true friends. I regard the first of your two letters as a 
mark of your confidence in me as your friend. Then, 
in the second place, I regard that letter with interest, as 
an indication of the process through which your mind 
was at the time passing. When I received that letter, I 
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prepared in ray own raind an answer to it. Your sub- 
sequent letter rendered some portions of the answer I 
proposed to give unnecessary ; other portions I raay 
properly offer you even now. In doing this, I may 
speak somewhat more plainly of your natural traits of 
character than I have ever done before ; but you will 
receive my remarks as from a friend faithful and true. 

Let me say, then, that I have seen in you superior 
mental capacities, delicacy of taste, and refinement of 
feeling. In connection with these, an aspiration to rise 
above the •common level of your sex, — a trait of the 
greatest value in itself, but which, had the outward cir- 
cumstances of your condition favored, was in danger of 
being carried to excess. 

In regard to your inability to pursue mental culture 
according to your wishes, and the difficulty of bringing 
your feelings upon this subject into a perfect oneness 
with the will of God, we have conversed before. You 
thought you had succeeded in bringing yourself, in this 
respect, under the control of religious principle. When 
I read, in the first of your last two letters, your com- 
plaints of your inefficiency as a Sunday-school teacher, 
I felt that your old aspirations, checked, as they had been, 
in regard to mental culture, were manifesting themselves 
in this department of your labors. Your complaint was, 
that you could not see the result you desired to see. 
On this point, my suggestions would have been two : 
first, that you should seek to give yourself up to God 
so entirely, as to be willing to be inefficient or efficient, 
as he might deem best, — not that you should be willing 
to remit your labors, but that you should be willing to 
labor on without seeing their results. I know, my dear 
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friend, that this may seem difficult of attainment. I know 
that it is so. I have experienced trials of various kinds, 
and have sought, under them all, to say, in a spirit of 
entire resignation, "Not my will, but thine, be done." 
But when I have labored for what I believed to be the 
best good of men, and have seen no good results from 
my labors, I have found it more difficult to say, " Not 
my will, but thine, be done," than when called to part 
with dear friends in death. 

My first suggestion, then, would have been. Seek such 
an entire consecration of heart, soul, and life to God, 
as will enable you, at all times, to acquiesce in his will. 

My second suggestion would have been this, -r- and 
it may be important as a suggestion of permanent in- 
terest, — Look to your Saviour. I have found great 
consolation and encouragement in this. Consider what 
must have been the yearnings of your Saviour's heart 
for the spiritual good of men, and then consider how 
little of real success he was permitted to see. You say 
that your scholars are interested when you talk about 
outward matters ; but when you turn to spiritual things, 
there is a chill upon the scene. Was not your Sav- 
iour's experience somewhat the same ? Look at his 
class of twelve, — after much instruction, contending 
about the highest offices in the temporal kingdom they 
were expecting, — how must his pure soul have been 
grieved ! Then, too, even after he had been cruci- 
fied, and had arisen from the grave, hear them ask- 
ing him if he would then restore the kingdom to Israel ! 
Might he not have said, that he had not the faculty 
to interest them in higher and spiritual matters ? But 
he had faith in the truth which he taught, and in the 

J* 
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God whom he served : so must we. Whenever, then, 
you feel disheartened at the small apparent success at- 
tendant upon your labors as a Sunday-school teacher, 
look to your Saviour, and '* consider him that endured 
such contradiction of sinners against himself, lest you be 
wearied and faint in your mind." 

And now, my dear , you know not how much I 

was rejoiced, on reading your last letter. You had 
reached precisely the point, the state of feeling, to which 
I should have directed your thoughts and aspirations, — 
the state of entire consecration of all that you have, and 
all that you are, to God and his service. I thank God 
with you, and I thank God for you. But while I re- 
joice with you, you will permit me to offer one or two 
suggestions, which are the result of my own experience. 
First, you will not regard the work of the Gospel as 
finished, because you have made this consecration of 
heart. What you have now to do is, to bring up your 
daily walk to a correspondence with your purpose. Sec- 
ond, if, in this attempt, you should not always succeed 
as well as you have hoped to, be not discouraged. Your 
acceptance with God will depend upon the honesty and 
sincerity of your consecration of your affections and 
purposes, more than upon the perfection of your obedi- 
ence, provided you do the best you can. Third, if at 
any time your feelings should vary, and become cold 
compared with what they now are, still keep your pur- 
poses true and fixed, and then you may rejoice even in 
your hours of comparative want of interest. Fourth, 
remember that you are to walk by faith, and not by sight, 
— by your belief in God's word and God's promises, 
and not by your emotions. Fifth, in all your efforts in 
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the Sunday school and elsewhere, cherish an unwavering 
faith in the truth you impart, and in God as the being on 
whom you are to depend for the blessing which shall 
crown your labors with success. I wish I were with you 
to talk over all these matters ; there are a great many 
things which I wish to say to you, — a great many ques- 
tions which I wish to ask you. But I will only say now, 
that I do hope you will let me know freely and fully all 
your spiritual condition and progress. 

Lexington, June 4th, 1847. 

Mr DEAR : — I ought to have written, and in- 
tended to do so, before the month of May had entirely 
passed ; but you will, I trust, excuse it, that a press of 
engagements has crowded my letter a few days into 
June. The season this year has been crowded some- 
what into June. But T will not occupy time and paper 
in apologies, trusting to your affectionate and forbearing 

kindness. I have just finished a letter to Mr. in 

answer to an invitation to become the Minister to the 
Poor in your city. I was very much gratified, although 
somewhat surprised, to receive a formal and positive 
invitation, from the committee who have charge of that 
matter, to enter upon that important field of labor. You 
can judge of the gratification it must have been to me 
to receive this new proof of the estimation in which I 
am held in Portland. But, gratifying as was the invi- 
tation, I have felt myself compelled to decline it. There 
are various reasons which have determined me to do this, 
which I could communicate to you in conversation, but 
which I will not write ; — reasons relating in part to my 
situation here, and in part to the peculiar circumstances 
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under which I left Portland. However, my heart is 
with you ; and you have my prayers, though I cannot 
be among you. 

I suppose you will have seen, before this, an account 
of the meetings during the anniversary week. We had, 
on the whole, a pleasant time, and I trust there is some 
progress in our denomination towards perfection in the 
Christian character. It was very gratifying to see and 

to hear good Dr. . How well he seems, — how 

active and earnest ! And Mrs. , too, out at the 

morning prayer- meetings, and at all the evening meet- 
ings, — she seemed very well for her, and very pleasant. 
I hope they both enjoyed the meetings. I enjoyed the 
morning prayer-meetings very much. It was very grat- 
ifying to see the vestry crowded, and to listen to the 
warm and fervid appeals of those who were moved to 
give utterance to their emotions, either in addresses to 
their fellow-men or in prayers to God. I know there 
are some who fear that enthusiasm or fanaticism may 
grow out of these meetings. I have no fear of that ; — 
and why i Because of the peculiar character of our 
views. We seek to adhere to the union which we be- 
lieve God to have established between spiritual emotions 
and moral conduct, between vital piety in the heart and 
correct conduct in the life. If you regard the emotions 
you experience, their strength and vividness, as con- 
stituting your religion and determining the amount of it, 
while your ordinary conduct is a matter of indifference, 
there will be danger of an unpro6table enthusiasm. 
But if you regard emotions as only instruments moving 
you to more correct conduct, and are led to look at 
the latter as the true index of your religious character. 
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there will be no danger of running into unpleasant ex- 
tremes. We have seldom, if ever, heard of a man who 
was fanatical in his endeavours to do as he would be 
done by, — to deal honestly. Whatever of fanaticism 
there may be in the fervor of the morning prayer-meet- 
ing, the sincere endeavour to carry the fervor of that 
occasion into the business transactions of the day will 
counterbalance all danger from that quarter. To me it 
is a very gratifying circumstance, that we are, as a de- 
nomination, becoming more devotional. Then, again, I 
believe that we are becoming more deeply interested in 
all the reforms of the day. I believe that the feeling of 
utter abhorrence of the present war is very strong in the 
breasts of all our clergymen, or nearly all of them. It 
is the same in regard to slavery, intemperance, and all 
the great evils of the times. On the whole, I think 
we had evidence that there is progress, and in the right 
direction, among us. 

Dr. touched upon one very interesting and 

important topic at the morning prayer-meeting ; it was 
the importance of looking at the subject of religion in 
its relation to individuals, — to our own individual heart 
and character. We sometimes ask the question, " Is the 
denomination making progress, — is it spreading in its 
extent, — is it becoming more elevated in its standard of 
heart and character ? " This is one question, and an 
important question ; but there is another, and to each 
person a more important question, — and that is, in re- 
gard to the progress and improvement of the individual 
heart and character. While we should feel interested 
in the former, we should regard the latter as of vital 
importance. Then, too, Mr. , of Boston, gave a 
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most admirable address before the Sunday School Soci- 
ety, on the importance of clear, distinct, and systemati- 
cal instruction in the Sunday school on the doctrines or 
truths of the Gospel. He thought that teachers were 
in some danger of appealing too much to the sensibilities 
of children, and of neglecting to inculcate and impress 
truth. 

Lexington, July 14th ^ 1847. 

Mr DEAR Friends, Mr. and Mrs. : — I 

learn from the papers that you have been called, in the 
providence of God, to mourn the loss of your first-born. 
You have looked upon your child with pleasing anticipa- 
tions and fond hopes ; you were bound to it by some of 
the strongest ties which the human heart recognizes. 
Those pleasing anticipations and hopes are disappointed, 
those ties are severed, and your hearts are deeply wound- 
ed. Sad experience has taught me what is meant by 
the burial of the first-born. And my sympathies flow 
out all the more freely when my friends are visited with 
sorrow. You will permit me to offer, I trust, in all the 
sincerity of my heart, the suggestions by which my own 
soul was calmed under a similar bereavement. 

As a father mourning on account of the death of the 
first-born, I have asked. Why should I have desired that 
the child might live } Was it that it might become a 
source of pleasure and happiness ? Was it that I was 
beginning to take some pride in the beauty or the intelli- 
gence of the child ? And may it not have been to 
check all these selfish and improper feelings that she has 
been taken from me ? Did 1 desire that the child might 
live in order that I might train it up in the nurture and 
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admODition of the Lord, in all holiness of spirit, and in 
all purity of heart ? If such were my desire, can I not 
feel that so sacred and important an object may be se- 
cured under the training of angelic spirits in the spiritual 
world, much better than it could have been here on 
earth and under my imperfect guidance ? 

But here, again, there comes up another question. 
Why should our Father in heaven permit children to open 
their eyes upon life only to close them again and pass 
away ? This is a question upon which I have tliought a 
great deal. And the conclusion at which I have finally 
arrived is, that he permits this in order that they may 
secure a hold upon the parental affections, and then pass 
to the other world, carrying with them the best affections 
of the heart, the fondest yearnings of the spirit. If no 
loved one has passed away in death, all our ties seem to 
be confined to the earth's treasures and pleasures. But 
as one and another to whom we have become strongly 
attached passes on to the spirit land, our affections and 
attachments go with them. And let me, my dear friends, 
assure you of one thing, — that, unless your experi- 
ences are altogether different from what mine have been, 
the burial of a child will serve more than any mere pro- 
cess of reasoning or strength of argument to make the 
spiritual world a reality. We talk about the spiritual 
world, often, without any clear ideas on the subject, — 
without any deep feeling that it is a reality. But when 
loved ones are there, then we can feel that it is a reality. 
We can think of it and of the friends that are there, — we 
can cherish the hope of passing on to that spiritual world, 
where we may meet with the loved ones that have gone 
before us. 
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But some may ask how it can be right for God to 
permit infants to suffer so much as they often appear 
to, merely for the spiritual good of loving parents. This 
is a mystery which we cannot fathom. My own idea is, 
that, in ways which we cannot understand, God causes 
that the pains of the child should operate for the spiritual 
good of that child. And therefore I cherish the feeling, 
that every death that may occur takes place in the best 
possible time and manner. And by that I mean not only 
what is usually meant, that it is the best for those who 
survive, but also that it is the best for those who are called. 

But where are the dead ? No, not the dead ; they 
are not dead, — they have only passed on. Where, then, 
is the spirit land ? It is not, I apprehend, far off. It is 
everywhere around us. True, we cannot see it. And 
why ? Because we are in the clogs of the flesh. We, 
that is, our spirits, which constitute ourselves, are shut up 
in a casement of flesh. While we cannot see the de- 
parted, they may see us, — they may be around us, — 
they may be appointed ministering spirits for our good. 
And I have sometimes queried, whether death, when we 
shall be called to pass through it, may not seem to us 
somewhat like the crumbling dust of the walls within which 
\ve have been inclosed, and leave us to find ourselves in 
the midst of spiritual beings, with many of whom we 
had been intimately acquainted on earth. Should the 
walls of your mortal bodies, my dear friends, be sud- 
denly dissolved by death, perhaps you might see sister 
angels upholding and guiding and training your loved and 
lost one amid all the brightness and all the glory of the 
upper courts. 

While, then, my dear friends, you mourn your loved 
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RELIGION AMIDST BUSINESS. 

AND AS THY SERVANT WAS BUST HERE AND THERE, HE WAS GONE. 

1 Kings XX. 40. 

The portion of Scripture history from which the 
words of my text are taken has been read to you, 
and you have learned from it the purpose for which 
they were employed by the Prophet. I need not, 
therefore, occupy your time with an explanation of 
their import in the connection in which they are 
found. But in your own minds, you may, perhaps, 
be asking what use is to be made of them at this 
time, — to what particular topics of consideration the 
attention, in speaking from them, is to be directed. 
In answer to questions like these, I would say, that 
these words seem to me to describe, accurately and 
appropriately, the course pursued by too many among 
us, in regard to serious impressions and good resolu- 
tions, — in regard to opportunities for religious im- 
provement, and to seasons and means of doing good. 
Nay, more. They seem to me not only to de- 
scribe the course actually pursued, but to point out 
distinctly the unhappy results of that course. Men 

1 
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are busy here and there ; and not only so, but the 
result is, that their serious impressions and good 
resolutions, their opportunities for improvement, and 
their seasons for doing good, are gone. 

Let us dwell, for a moment, upon this thought. 
And first, in regard to serious impressions and good 
resolutions. How often is it the case, that the at- 
tention is arrested, and the mind powerfully awaken- 
ed, in regard to religious subjects : the interests and 
hopes, the prospects and destiny, of the soul, — 
the character and claims of God, — the labors and 
sacrifices, the invitations and promises, of Jesus, — 
the instructions and precepts of the Gospel! At 
such times, how deeply do we feel the importance of 
becoming ourselves truly religious in heart and in 
life before God,— the importance of making this the 
great object of desire, of prayer, and of effort ! In 
comparison with the spiritual welfare of our own 
souls, how utterly insignificant do all other objects 
of pursuit appear ! We have been seeking, it may 
be, for pleasure, for honor, or for wealth. But when 
Ulider serious impressions, how deeply do we feel 
that the result of our efibrts has been only vanity 
and vexation of spirit ! And when under the influ- 
ence of impressions and reflections of this character, 
ho^w fomly do we resolve that we will seek the Lord 
and him only, and will serve him with our whole 
hearts, — that we will pray for and seek after a truly 
religious frame of soul, a truly Christian cast of char- 
acter! Such have undoubtedly been the feelings, 
the thoughts, and the resolutions which njany of us 
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have at times experienced, cherished, and formed. 
And yet, strange though it may seem, in a few days 
or a few weeks these impressions 'and resolutions 
have all passed away, and we have become as indif- 
ferent as ever. I appeal to you, my hearers, for the 
truth of what I say. Is there an individual before 
me who has not at times been the subject of relig- 
ious impressions ? These may, perhaps, have been 
faint. But have they not been experienced ? And 
not only so, but have they not in many instances 
soon passed away ? And why is this ? how has it 
happened ? Has it been that we have become satis* 
fied, upon more mature reflection, that the feelings 
we have experienced and the resolutions we have 
formed were wrong, and ought to be forgotten and 
banished from the heart 7 Is it that we have be* 
come disgusted at the thought of having felt so deep 
an interest, and so have dismissed the subject volun- 
tarily and resolutely from our minds ? Most surely, 
these are not the reasons why our serious impressions 
have been forgotten, and our good resolutions have 
not been carried out into practice ; for, cold and in- 
diflTerent as we may now be, we can perceive with 
the eye of reason that this interest in religious sub- 
jects, once felt, but now passed away, was right and 
proper, — that it ought to have been cherished by us, 
and so retained, and rendered influential over our 
lives. We can perceive what ought to be the present 
state of our feelings upon the subject, even while we 
acknowledge that they are not in the state in which 
they should be. And as I ask the question, why it 
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is that our serious impressions have so soon passed 
away, and our good purposes have been so in- 
efficient, must it not be admitted that the words of 
my text give the appropriate answer ? "As thy ser- 
vant was busy here and there, he was gone." 

And is it not the same with regard to opportuni- 
ties for religious improvement and seasons for doing 
good? The whole of life is given for these pur- 
poses. He who spends his days on earth, whether 
there be more or fewer of them, without secur- 
ing personal religious improvement, and without 
doing good to others, might, so far as the highest 
objects of life are concerned, as well have never ex- 
isted. He may have accomplished various secondary 
purposes of life, but he has neglected that to which 
above all things he ought to have attended, — he has 
failed to secure the one great object for which God 
gave life, — a mind, a heart, a conscience. Most 
surely, my friends, life on earth was given us for 
certain high and holy purposes, that, by its enjoy- 
ment and right improvement, we might secure our 
own personal religious improvement, and might be 
instrumental in diffusing good influences around us. 
And the very seasons of life, youth, manhood, and 
old age, as they succeed each other, may be regarded 
as successive opportunities for the accomplishment 
of these purposes. Indeed, each successive day 
may be regarded as an opportunity for religious im- 
provement and a season for doing good. In what 
has already passed away of our lives, we have en- 
joyed opportunities for religious improvement in read- 
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ing the Scriptures and other religious books, in 
meditation upon spiritual subjects, and in holy com- 
munion with our God, — we have enjoyed, I say, 
opportunities for religious improvement in some one 
or all of these ways. And so, too, we have been 
favored with seasons of doing good by our exam- 
ple of industry, integrity, and cheerfulness, — by our 
unfailing religious trust in God, — by our sympathy 
with the distressed, and our counsels to the waver- 
ing, — and by our kind words of admonition, cau- 
tion, or encouragement to those who may have re- 
spectively needed them; — in these, and, indeed, in a 
great variety of ways, have we been favored with sea- 
sons for doing good. And say, my friends, how have 
these opportunities and seasons been improved 7 If 
we pause for a moment, and with all calmness and all 
faithfulness ask ourselves this question, and demand 
of our consciences a true answer, must we not say 
that we have not made all the religious improvement 
we might have made, — that we have not done all 
the good we ought to have done ? I presume every 
one must admit the correctness of this answer in re- 
gard to himself. And why is this ? how has it hap- 
pened 7 Has it been because we have thought that 
religious improvement and benevolent efforts were of 
no importance whatever? Most surely not. For 
when we have reflected upon the subject at all, we 
have felt them to be of the utmost importance. Is it 
that we have never wished or intended to accomplish 
these high purposes of our existence ? By no means. 
For, at times, we have desired most intensely, and 

1* 
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resolved most firmly, to engage in efforts to secure 
the one and accomplish the other. Is it not simply 
because we have been busy here and there, while day 
after day and week after week have passed away, and 
with them our opportunities for religious improve- 
ment and for doing good have gone for ever from us ? 
I have endeavoured, in what I have thus far said, 
to give simply a statement of facts. Have I stated 
the truth? Of this you can judge as well as I. 
For I have stated nothing but what I have observed, 
as I have looked abroad upon my fellow-men, and 
what I have myself experienced. Time, the most 
precious of all earthly possessions, — life, the object 
so dear to every one, and for the preservation of 
which we often voluntarily subject ourselves to pain 
and suffering, — these two, life and time, are often 
frittered away without subserving the most valuable 
purpose for which they were given. We are busy 
here and there, until they are gone. Is not this a 
truth ? and if so, is it not a startling truth ? If we 
look back upon our past lives in reference to the 
object for the accomplishment of which life was 
given us, can we dwell upon the scene with un- 
mingled satisfaction ? On the contrary, will not the 
view give pain and awaken remorse ? Even now, 
is it not sometimes the case, that we plunge into 
new and more pressing engagements, that, by the 
activity of the present, we may banish for a sea- 
son the unpleasant remembrance of the past ? But 
if so, how will it be with us when we shall have 
reached th3 spiritual world, where we have reason 
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to believe every influence will be adapted to direct 
our thoughts inward upon our own souls and back- 
ward upon our past lives, — where the great pur- 
pose of life will be brought so distinctly and promi- 
nently to view, that our neglect to accomplish that 
purpose will stare us most glaringly in the face, — and 
where the value of earthly opportunities, which have 
been suffered to pass unimproved from us, will be so 
enhanced in our estimation, as to awaken deep regret 
and heartfelt anguish ? How sad, at such a time, and 
under such circumstances, the thought, that it is only 
because we have been busy here and there about 
comparative trifles that these golden opportunities 
have been lost ! The truth, then, which has been 
presented, is one of importance, — one which ought 
to awaken our attention to the more faithful improve- 
ment of our time, our powers, and our various means 
of religious progress. But what practical suggestions 
are to be offered, to aid you in your endeavours to 
improve them more faithfully in future ? 

My first suggestion is, that you should remember, 
at all times, that it is your duty to lead a religious 
life, — to keep the heart in a religious frame, — to 
govern the conduct by religious principles. Bring 
this thought constantly home to your bosoms, keep 
it ever fresh in your minds, that, at all times, and 
under all circumstances, it is your solemn duty to con- 
duct religiously. But why your duty ? Because, I 
answer, the purer and better principles of your own 
nature demand this at your hands. As soon as you 
are capable of distinguishing between right and 
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wrong, there id something in your own souls which 
demands of you the pursuit of the one and the 
avoidance of the other. As soon as you leam that 
there is a Being above you, on whom you depend, 
from whom you have received all that you possess, 
and to whom you must look for all that you yet 
hope for, there is something in your own nature — 
and something which you feel to be the purer and 
better part of that nature — which demands of you 
love, reverence, gratitude, and obedience to that 
Being ; you cannot neglect to render these without 
doing violence to some of your holiest tendencies, 
and inflicting injury upon your souls. The purer 
and better elements of your souls, then, demand of 
you that you should lead religious lives. Then, too, 
God demands this at your hands in the privileges 
and opportunities for religious improvement with 
which he has favored you. Why has God sent his 
dearly beloved Son, but that you should listen to his 
instructions and obey his commands ? Why has he 
favored you with Sabbath seasons, and with the 
privileges of social worship? Is it not, that by 
means of them you may be aided in your endeav- 
ours to purify your hearts and elevate your affec- 
tions, that so you may render to God a more accepta- 
ble service ? All the opportunities, then, which you 
enjoy, and all the privileges with which you are fa- 
vored, urge upon you the claims of God, and declare 
that it is your duty to lead religious lives. 

But you will ask me why I dwell upon so plain 
and obvious a truth, and a truth, too, which no one 
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would think of disputing. I am aware that no one 
would openly, and in so many words, deny that it is 
the duty of every one to be religious. And yet, with 
a large portion of the community, there is no living 
faith in this truth. Many, very many, are there, I re- 
peat, who do not believe that all men, because they 
are men, and blessed with the capacities of men, and 
are favored with the light and instructions of Chris- 
tianity, are therefore under the most solemn obliga- 
tion to be religious. They believe, indeed, that cler- 
gymen, that the members of Christian churches, and 
those who in any way have made an avowal of their 
faith in Jesus, or acknowledged themselves to have 
been the subjects of religious impressions, — that 
these ought all to lead religious lives. But they do 
not believe that all who are blessed with the capaci- 
ties of men, and favored with the light of Christian- 
ity, are under the same obligation. And yet this is 
but the simple truth. If your neighbour has made 
a profession of religion, his having done so may 
have served to strengthen the motives which would 
move him to be religious, because it implies that his 
obligations have been felt and acknowledged by him, 
and it may, as from time to time he reflects upon the 
step he has taken, be the means of bringing these 
obligations up more distinctly and vividly before the 
mind. But the obligation itself is based, not upon 
avowal and profession, but upon capacity and privi- 
lege. You may put this position to the test by ap- 
plying it to particulars. He wha has made a profes- 
sion of religion is under obligation to tell the truth, 
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and to be honest in his dealings. But why so ? 
Will not the answer which assigns the true reason 
be equally applicable to your own case as to that of 
the professor, technically so called? But you may 
say that I have alluded only to certain moral duties 
equally binding upon all, and have not touched upon 
the peculiar religious duties of the Christian profes- 
sor, — that he is under obligation, for example, to pray. 
True, he is so ; but why so ? Is it simply because of 
the profession he has made ? Surely, no reflecting 
man will assign that as the ground of his obligation. 
Is it not because he is a dependent being, and depend- 
ent, too, upon One who has appointed prayer as the 
medium of communion with himself, and in connec- 
tion with which his blessings will be bestowed ? And 
are not you dependent as well as your neighbour ? and 
dependent upon the same Being, and expecting to 
receive your blessings through the same medium? 
Thus you perceive, that, put it in what shape you 
will, the conclusion is the same, that the obligation 
to lead a religious life is binding upon all who are 
blessed with human capacities and favored with 
the light of the Gospel. And the first suggestion I 
have offered, to aid in keeping religious impressions 
constantly before the mind, and in rendering good 
resolutions infliuential over the conduct, is, that you 
should ever cherish the remembrance of this truth, — 
that you are, each one of you, under obligations the 
most solemn and binding, at all times and under all 
circumstances, to cherish a religious state of the 
heart, and to pursue a religious course of conduct. 
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My second suggestion is, that you should ever 
cherish the thought, that you cannot become truly 
religious, nor make progress in the Divine life, unless 
God assists you by the influences of his spirit. This 
is a truth so easily and so often lost sight of, that it 
is necessary to bring it up occasionally to the distinct 
recognition of the mind. It is easily and often lost 
sight of, I have said. The influences of the spirit, 
by which God assists us in our religious efibrts, are 
granted in such immediate connection with the 
efforts themselves, that we forget our dependence. 
It is with this as with the ordinary operations of 
our physical nature. We cannot draw a breath or 
move a limb without our Heavenly Father to sustain 
us and give us the ability. But his presence and 
assistance are all unperceived and unfelt, and we for- 
get, in the habitual and constant performance of 
these acts, that we are not of ourselves sufficient for 
them. We feel independent, and seem scarcely to 
recognize the truth, that it is in God that we live and 
move and have our being. So, in the religious life, 
we put forth efforts for our own religious improve- 
ment, and they are followed by the expected result. 
We succeed as we hoped and expected to succeed, 
and are all the while unconscious of any influence 
from above. And consequently we forget that of 
ourselves we are nothing, that it is on God that we 
depend, and that, without the assistance of his spirit, 
we could not commence the Christian course, or 
make progress in the spiritual life. This forgetful- 
ness we should ever strive to guard against, and we 
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should constantly seek to cherish the thought, that 
all our efforts to become spiritually minded will be 
in vain without the assistance of God's spirit to help 
our infirmities. 

My third suggestion is, that you should ever bear 
it in mind, that God usually grants the influences 
of his spirit in close connection with the faithful 
use of all appointed and appropriate means of relig- 
ious improvement. The suggestions already offered 
would be of no avail without this. If we felt it to 
be our duty to lead religious lives, while yet we 
kiiew not the way in which we might hope to 
secure religious improvement, it would be of no 
avail. And if we felt that it was only by God's 
assistance that we could commence the religious life, 
or make progress in it, this would only drive us to 
despair, unless the efforts, in connection with which 
God's spiritual eussistance might be secured, were 
pointed out. But this last suggestion follows the 
others in natural order, and gives to them a practical 
bearing. For if we feel that it is our duty to culti- 
vate spirituality of affections, and seek for spirituality 
of character, — that, if we neglect these things, our 
lives will be, comparatively speaking, wasted, — and 
if we feel, too, that we cannot accomplish these 
purposes without God's assistance, and remember 
that he usually renders that assistance in connection 
with our diligent employment of the appointed or 
appropriate means of religious improvement, — the 
course we are to pursue will be plainly marked out, 
and we shall be strongly moved to enter upon and 
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pursue it. There is prayer, secret and social, — relig- 
ious meditation, — the careful study of God's word, 
and an application of the same to the heart and the 
life, — the social worship of the Sabbath, and the 
ordinances of our religion. These are all either the 
Divinely appointed or the appropriate means of relig- 
ious improvement. It is in connection with the 
right use of these that God usually grants the influ- 
ences of his spirit. 

I have thus, my friends, described to you the way 
in which many amongst us are busy here and there, 
until the precious opportunities which life affords of 
preparation for spiritual bliss have passed away ; and 
I have offered three several suggestions in regard to 
the best mode of preventing this. But here I sup- 
pose a practical difficulty will be seen by «ome 
of my hearers, — perhaps by many of them. You 
may say to me. We are so situated in life, that we 
must be busy here and there. We have our farms, 
our shops, our merchandise ; we have our household 
labors and family cares ; and we must be busy here 
and there. It is true, I answer, you must be busy. 
It is a matter of duty. And you must be busy, too, 
here and there. The necessity which requires it 
arises from the wants and circuniigtances of earthly 
existence. But it is possible, in the midst of all your 
earthly engagements, to cherish the thought, that 
the soul, the spiritual nature, is the great trust 
which God has committed to your keeping, — the 
greatest which God has assigned to you on earth. 
It is possible, I repeat, to cherish the thought of 

2 
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these things ; and not only so, but to keep the eye 
continually upon them, and be faithfully seeking to 
accomplish the work assigned to us, even in the 
midst of our most pressing engagements. The pre- 
cise point of the difficulty lies not in the fact that 
we are busy here and there, but in our allowing our- 
selves, in consequence of these engagements, to 
forget the higher interests of our spiritual nature and 
the true objects of life, — spiritual improvement and 
benevolent effort. It is possible to make even our 
activity in the duties of earth instnunental to spirit- 
ual improvement, — to be busy here and there in such 
a manner, as to keep, by the means, more awake to 
the great spiritual objects of life than we otherwise 
sfiould be. But how so ? you will ask. I answer, 
by regarding these duties and labors, these anxieties 
and cares, as the means appointed by God for our 
religious improvement. If we seek to perform our 
various duties and meet our many cares from a regard 
to religious motives and in the exercise of a religious 
spirit', then will they become the instruments of our 
religious improvement. If you perform any duty 
with conscientious faithfulness, or meet any care, 
anxiety, or trial cheerfully, under the controlling 
influence of a sacred regard to God's will, you 
thereby strengthen your Christian principles, and 
deepen your feelings of devotion to the service of 
your God. And this act of duty may be of one kind 
or another, — an exercise of social prayer, or an 
effort for the support of your family. It matters but 
little what the act itself may be ; its character and 
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its influence upon the soul are determined by the 
motive. 

Seek not, then, so much to escape from your 
pressing pursuits, as to engage in them in a relig- 
ious frame of mind ; that so, instead of retarding 
your spiritual improvement, they may be instru- 
mental in promoting your more rapid progress in the 
divine life. Let the husbandman continue to be 
busy here and there about his farm, the mechanic 
in his mechanical pursuits, the merchant in his 
mercantile pursuits; let the wife and the mother 
continue to be busy here and there in her household 
employments and about her family cares; but let 
them all regard their respective pursuits and employ- 
ments as a part of the Divinely appointed process of 
their spiritual training. Let them enter upon and 
pursue these employments in the exercise of a spirit 
of confiding faith and unwavering trust in God, and 
of conscientious obedience to his will and his law. 
Thus may they convert the necessities of their 
earthly condition into the instruments of spiritual 
progress. Thus may they leam to be busy here and 
there, in the daily labors of their respective occupa- 
tions, while yet they improve aright all serious 
impressions and all religious opportunities. 



SERMON II. 



RATIONAL RELIGION. 

WHICH IS YOUR REASONABLE SERVICE. — RomaOS XU. 1. 

You learn, my friends, from the words which pre- 
cede the text, and from those which follow it, the 
kind of service of which the Apostle was speaking, 
and which he regarded as reasonable. It consisted 
in presenting the body as a living sacrifice holy and 
acceptable to God, in avoiding conformity to the 
world, and in seeking to be renewed in the spirit and 
temper of the mind. These are the items of what 
the Apostle declares to be our reasonable service, or, 
as we might express it, these constitute some of the 
elements of rational religion. You are aware, that, 
at the present day, there is much said in regard to ra- 
tional religion. Some speak strongly in its favor, 
and advocate its claims to consideration ,* others de- 
nounce it with great severity, as worse than open and 
avowed irreligion. And yet it has seemed to me that 
many of the avowed friends and of the open opposers 
of rational religion have thought but little of the 
practical relations of the subject. I propose, there- 
fore, in the discourse to which your attention is at 
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this time invited, to point out some of the particulars 
which constitute the characteristic features of a ra- 
tional religion, considered in its practical applications. 
I. A rational religion must be a spiritual religion. 
It must commence in a renewal of the spirit, and 
in the consecration of the heart and life to the 
service of God ; and its continuance and progress 
towards perfection will be marked by constantly in- 
creasing spirituality of mind and .of character. But 
how, you may ask, does this appear ? I answer, that 
religion refers to our relation to God, and to the ser- 
vice we render him. It relates, indeed, in its details 
and applications, to our duties to ourselves and to our 
fellow-men. But the obligations which bind us to 
the performance of even these duties grow out of 
the relation we sustain to Go4, and are brought home 
to our hearts by the thought of our accountability 
to him. Religion, then, may, with strict propriety 
of speech, be said to refer to the relations we sustain, 
the obligations we are under, and the service we 
may render, to our God. But God is a spirit, and 
seeketh those to worship him who will worship 
him in spirit and in truth. He looks upon the soul, 
and knows the motives and the feelings which mark 
its various states. To such a being, no mere out- 
ward acts, no faithful performance of moral duties, 
no activity in benevolent efforts, will be acceptable, 
unless there be at the foundation of these, as their 
very source and spring, a right state of the heart, 
right feelings, desires, and motives. And this is per<- 
fectly natural. It is precisely the principle on which 

2* 
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we act, whenever we can form an opinion of the 
state of the feelings. All professions and manifes- 
tations of friendship are to us as nothing, or even 
as mockery and insult, when tendered by one whose 
heart we have reason to believe is at enmity with us. 
So, with God, all professions of regard, as indicated 
by religious services, are as nothing, if the heart be 
not with them. For, surely, no religious services 
can be acceptable to a heart-searching Jehovah, 
unless we honestly seek to express by them the true 
state of the heart, and to make them the means of 
deepening and strengthening our religious emotions, 
— no exactness and perfection in the performance of 
the ordinary duties of life, any farther than they are 
prompted by right motives and accompanied by 
right feelings. And we must bear it in mind, that 
God is a being who cannot be deceived, and who 
will not be mocked ; that his eye can penetrate the 
inmost recesses of the heart, and read the motives and 
the feelings which are there concealed from the view 
of our fellow-men. The case, then, is this. An 
individual proposes to worship and to serve the living 
God, — that being whose penetrating glance searches 
the inmost recesses of the heart, and wjio knows all 
the motives, desires, and feelings which are there, 
and with whom no service, unaccompanied by a 
right state of the heart, will be acceptable. Must 
not, then, the very attempt to worship and serve such 
a being in form only, by outward acts merely, with- 
out any regard to the state of the aflTections, desires, 
and purposes, be deemed utterly preposterous, — abso- 
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lutely irrational ? And, on the other hand, must not 
the endeavour to serve him with the heart and the 
soul, in sincerity and in truth, be regarded as a 
reasonable service, — as constituting^ an element of 
rational religion ? 

Try the question by applying it to particulars. 
We have assembled in this house, at this time, for 
the purpose of uniting in the worship of our God. 
It may be that some of you have come up here 
because it is customary; or because, as the day is 
not devoted to ordinary labor, the time will hang 
heavily on your hands ; or because you may hope 
for some intellectual entertainment from the ser- 
vices. But if any one has come up here under the 
influence of such feelings, God knows it. For his 
eye is upon every heart now present ; he has read 
and is now reading the feelings and desires, the 
motives and purposes, which there prevail. And he 
will not accept any service but that of the heart. 
You may assume the attitude of devotion, and ap- 
pear to your fellow-men to pray ; you may be blessed 
with melodious voices, and may sing the praises of 
your God so as to charm and enrapture your fel- 
lowrworshippers ; and the preacher, even, may pour 
forth his exhortations with apostolic earnestness ; — 
and yet all these — the attitude of devotion, the voice 
of music, and the earnestness of exhortation — are 
nothing, and worse than nothing, mere mockery in 
the sight of God, unless they express and are accom- 
panied by the worship of the heart, — unless the 
spirit offers homage, and the soul bows in reverence. 
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But there are others of you, perhaps, who have felt, 
as they approached the house of worship, that it was a 
solemn, a momentous duty, in which they were to 
engage, — a precious privilege they were about to 
enjoy, — to meet and draw near to the Father of 
spirits, and hold communion with him. And such 
have endeavoured to prepare themselves as they 
approached, and to bring their souls into right frames 
for sincere and acceptable worship. And now I ask, 
which, — considering the character of God, and the 
kind of worship which alone can be acceptable to 
him, — which of these two classes of apparent wor- 
shippers, I ask, is pursuing the most rational course ? 
Must not the answer be, that those who are render- 
ing the most spiritual worship will be the most 
acceptable to God ? And you may test the position 
still further by applying it to all the various ordinary 
duties of life. Will not those who maintain the 
greatest degree of spirituality of mind amid them 
all, and allow their spirituality of mind to exert the 
greatest control over their conduct, — will not such, I 
ask, be regarded as the most rational in their religious 
course ? A rational religion, then, will commence its 
course by an earnest seeking for a renewal of the 
spirit, and will be marked in its progress by con- 
stantly increasing spirituality of mind and of char- 
acter. A rational religion, then, must be a spiritual 
religion. 

II. A rational religion must be an all-absorbing 
religion. It must take hold of the strongest affec- 
tions of the heart, seize upon the warmest aspira- 
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tions of the soul, and control the most powerful 
energies of the character. But why so? you may 
ask. How does it appear that religion, in order to be 
regarded as rational, requires all this ? I answer, that, 
if there be any truth at all in religion, a religious 
character, a spiritual frame of soul, must be of all 
things the most important. Religion speaks to us 
of our souls. If we have souls, if we are spiritual 
beings, is not the welfare of the spirit, are not the 
interests of the soul, of far more importance than 
any mere temporal interests? It speaks to us of 
another and an eternal world beyond the grave, 
and of the connection of the character in the present 
life with the condition in the future. If there be an 
eternal world to which we are all fast hastening, and 
if our condition there is to depend upon the charac- 
ter here, then I ask if the interests of eternity do 
not far outweigh all possible, all conceivable, tem- 
poral interests ? Religion speaks to us of the king- 
dom of God, a kingdom of righteousness in the 
life, of peace and holiness in the heart, of never- 
ending blessedness in the soul. If an entrance in- 
to this kingdom be worth seeking at all, then is it 
not worthy of the place in oiu: affections and en- 
deavours assigned it by our Saviour, when he said, 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of God and the right- 
eousness thereof"? 

With these considerations before you, just com- 
pare the conduct of two individuals who both pro- 
fess to believe that they have souls, that there 
is an eternal life beyond the grave, and that an 
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entrance into the kingdom of God is all-importaxit. 
One passes carelessly along, indifferent to the claims 
of these truths upon his heart and life. He seeks 
to do what is reputable among his fellow-men, at- 
tends upon the exercises of religion when he can 
do so with convenience, and is willing to contrib- 
ute something to the support of the institutions of the 
Gospel. But this is all. He fears enthusiasm and 
fanaticism, and therefore he goes cautiously .along, 
taking care not to say or do too much for religion. 
It has secured his respect as something without him* 
self, exerting a beneficial influence upon the commu- 
nity. But it has never awakened his anxieties in 
regard to his own spiritual condition and future 
prospects, — it has never taken hold of his affections 
as presenting themes of personal interest, or absorbed 
his soul in earnest efforts for his own religious im- 
provement. Such is the course pursued and the 
feelings manifested by one. The other makes the 
religious cultivation of the soul — the true life and 
growth of the spirit — the one great object of his de- 
sires, and prayers, and efforts. His thoughts are 
often directed to the eternal world, and he is gather- 
ing thence motives and influences to aid him in his 
preparation for heavenly blessedness. He seeks to im- 
plant the kingdom of God in his heart, and to build 
it up in his soul. His most earnest desires, his most 
fervent prayers, his most faithful and persevering 
efforts, are for spiritual progress, for spiritual improve- 
ment. His whole soul is absorbed in the subject of re- 
ligion. And now I ask, which of these two is pursu- 
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ing the most rational course ? Consider what religion 
is, what high and holy hopes it sets before us, what 
interests it brings to view, what consequences are in- 
volved, — consider all this, and then say which of the 
two is pursuing the most rational course. Will not 
every one admit that he it is who has become most 
deeply and entirely absorbed in religious things ? 

I do not mean, that. religion must so engross the 
affections as to unfit us for ordinary duties. When- 
ever this happens, it arises not from our being ab- 
sorbed in religious interests, but from a mistaken 
view as to what religion requires. He who is most 
intent upon making personal religious improvement 
will be rendered, by the very earnestness of his 
desire, more faithful in the performance of all duty. 
A rational religion requires that the whole heart and 
soul should become absorbed in, and devoted to, 
religious improvement. But this devotion of heart 
and soul will be manifested in a conscientious en- 
deavour to perform in a faithful manner all the 
ordinary duties of life. You may say that religion 
is all an imposition, and may, on that account, dis- 
regard its claims. In such a course there will be a 
consistency between your professions and your prac- 
tice, though it will, as I think, be consistency in 
error. But to profess to regard religion as true, and 
yet not become absorbed in its interests, — this is 
strange inconsistency, of which no rational man 
would be willing, I should think, to be guilty. A 
rational religion, I repeat, must become an all-ab- 
sorbing religion in its hold upon the heart, appropri- 
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ating to itself the most ardent aflFections, the warm- 
est aspirations, the noblest energies of the soul. 

III. A rational religion must be all-controlling in 
its influence over the conduct and the character, — - 
that is, it must enter into and control every part of 
the conduct and the character. It must be no mere 
Sabbath-day aflFair, dependent upon hours of holy 
time or places of religious worship, but must extend 
its influence and control through the whole week. 
If there is any good reason why we should religious^ 
ly engage in the exercises of the Sabbath, there is 
the same reason, or an equally weighty one, requir- 
ing us to conduct religiously during the week. And 
if there is any good reason why we should cherish 
a devout and holy frame of soul while engaged in 
the services of the Sabbath, there is the same reason 
for cherishing and manifesting an honest, upright, and 
religious frame of soul, while engaged in the ordinary 
labors of the week. A rational religion, then, will 
be no mere Sabbath-day afiair, but will manifest its 
power during the week. But, during the week, it 
should be no mere matter of religious forms and ex- 
ercises at morning and at evening. Some there are 
who will pray fervently in their closets or with 
their families, while, at the same time, they will not 
hesitate to overreach in their dealings. But this is 
an absurd and irrational course. For he who prays 
does by that act avow his belief in the existence of 
a God, and his recognition of his own obligations to 
love, serve, and obey him. But God is to be served 
by honesty in dealings, as well as by fervency in 
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prayer. And we are just as fully accountable to 
God at one time as at another, — in one pursuit as 
in another. A religion, then, which claims to be re- 
garded as rational, will extend its influences through 
the whole day, and not be confined to the hours 
appropriated to religious exercises at morning and at 
evening. Again, a rational religion will be all-con- 
trolling in another sense. It will extend its influ- 
ence to the minute as well as to the more important 
matters of life. Some will be honest in their deal- 
ings, while yet they are avaricious in grasping and 
hoarding. But the truly rational Christian will no 
more indulge avaricious desires than he will pursue 
fraudulent courses of conduct. He will be guided 
by religious principle in the choice of his pursuit 
in life, in the government of his desire of wealth, 
and in his mode of employing his gains, as well as in 
more obviously moral or religious duties. Then, too, 
a rational religion will guide and govern in all the 
minutiae of life. The truly rational Christian will 
no more deceive in mere trifles than he woiild in 
more important matters. The riiost minute and un- 
important details of every-day life he will seek to 
bring under the control of religious principle. 

Thus will a rational religion be all-controlling in 
its influence over the conduct and character. But 
why so ? Because, I answer, we are not, in our 
religion, seeking to serve our fellow-men, from whom 
we might conceal many parts of our conduct, but 
God, whose eye is upon the whole. Nor are we 
serving God upon hire, which might lead us to be 
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more particular in regard to important services^ as 
securing the largest amount of reward. No ; in relig* 
ion, we are serving the ever-present and heart* 
searching Jehovah, mider the promptings and the 
guidance of gratitude and love, which will naturally 
cause us to avoid every thing, even the most minute 
and unimportant, which is contrary to his will. We 
are serving God, also, on earth, in order to qualify 
the soul for the enjoyment of his more immediate 
presence above. And we shall feel that often the 
most unimportant and trifling affairs, as they may 
seem to us, exert as great an influence in determining 
the state and character of the soul as those which are 
deemed more important by the community. The 
more universal, then, our religion is in its control 
over the conduct, the more rational will it be. 

IV. A rational religion will be an openly avowed 
and professed religion, — the inward spirit and prin- 
ciples and the controlling power of which will be 
cherished and strengthened by an observance of the 
Christian ordinances. There are those who claim to 
be regarded as rational Christians, and who are, 
doubtless, sincere and devout Christians, who yet 
discard an open avowal of their faith as irrational ; 
and yet it seems to me that the very opposite of 
this is the truly rational course. For what is it to 
be a Christian ? Is it not to give one's self up entirely 
to the control of Christ ? But if Christ is worthy of 
our confidence at all, is he not entitled to the fullest 
and most unwavering confidence we can repose in 
him ? If he has a claim upon our obedience at all, has 
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he not an equal claim upon the fullest obedience we 
can possibly render him ? Is our obedience based upon 
the fact, that we can in all cases perceive the wisdom 
and the propriety of all his commands ? Most surely 
not. For then might he whose mind had been 
darkened and whose feelings and conscience had 
been blunted by sin be under no obligation to obey. 
The alienation^of his heart, and the sinfulness of his 
character, prevent his perceiving the wisdom and 
propriety of Christ's commands. No j our obedience 
to Jesus must rest upon the fact, that he came from 
God, was instructed of the Father, and is, therefore, 
both authorized and qualified to command. But if 
he is authorized and qualified to command in regard 
to one course of conduct, he is no less so in regard 
to every other. Would you regard that man as 
acting the part of a rational Christian who should 
acknowledge Christ as his master, and then render 
obedience only in those duties which are pleasant, 
while he sets aside and disregards those commands 
which relate to unpleasant duties ? Most surely not, 
— especially if the commands which are disregarded, 
as well as those which are obeyed, relate to moral 
duties. But Christ has given commands, requiring 
his followers to avow openly, before their fellow- 
men, their faith in him. He cannot, then, be 
regarded as pursuing a rationally Christian course, 
who, while deeply interested in the truths and prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and actually pressing forward in 
the conscientious discharge of many Christian duties, 
yet neglects an open profession of his faith in Christ. 
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So far, then, as a conscientious regard for the com- 
mands of Christ is concerned, it is irrational for one 
who intends to be a true follower of the Lord Jesus 
to neglect to make an open profession of his faith. 
And then, too, if we look at our own spiritual 
improvement, will it not be irrational to neglect or 
refuse to make an open profession of our faith in 
Jesus ? Will not the very fact of making an open 
avowal of- faith tend, in its influence upon our own 
minds, to render that faith more distinct, vivid, and 
prominent, in our thoughts and feelings, than it oth- 
erwise would be ? And then, too, will not om natural 
love of consistency, and our natural desire to appear 
consistent to others, prompt us to an earnest endeav- 
our to bring our conduct into a correspondence with 
our avowals and professions ? And, finally, will not 
those ordinances of religion, the observance of which 
is connected with a profession of faith, prove helps 
in our Christian walk, strengthening us in our spirit- 
ual weakness, and preparing us for performing aright 
the duties, and bearing aright the trials, of life ? A 
rational religion, then, will be an openly avowed 
religion ; and the truly rational Christian will be 
prompted, in obedience to the command of Christ, 
and out of regard to his own spiritual improvement, 
to make an open profession of his faith in Christ. 

V. Finally, a rational religion will be an expan- 
sive religion in its regard for others, — in its efforts 
for the spiritual welfare of man. In other words, a 
truly rational religion will inspire the missionary 
spirit, — will awaken in the heart a zeal in missionary 
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efforts. I am aware that the missionary spirit is 
supposed by some to be prompted and sustained only 
by fanaticism. My own views are different. I 
believe the missionary spirit to be eminently rational. 
Indeed, I am prepared to go farther, and say that I 
do not believe that there can be a rational religion 
where there is not manifested the missionary spirit. 
Christianity teaches that the salvation of man is 
an object of great desire,, if I may so speak, with 
Christ and with God, and that the repentance and 
turning to God of even a single soul, on earth, is 
viewed with joy in heaven. With this view dis- 
tinctly before us, can we think that we are pursuing 
a rational course, — are acting in consistency with 
the spirit of the Gospel, with the spirit of God and of 
Christ, — while yet we neglect all missionary efforts? 
If the Gospel has power to save us from sin, has it 
not the same power to save others, also ? If it has 
filled our hearts with joy, may it not fill other hearts 
with equal joy ? Not only so, but if the Gospel has 
really become seated in our hearts, it will cause 
them to expand with all-embracing and self-sacri- 
ficing love to our fellow-men. Say, then, what, in 
view of all these circumstances, is the rational 
course ? Can he who disregards the claims of his 
fellow-man, — who will not make a sacrifice, or put 
forth an effort, to send the Gospel abroad, — can 
such a one, I ask, call himself a rational Christian ? 
Most surely not. Was the Christian religion, as 
exhibited by Christ himself, rational ? And did not 
he manifest the true missionary spirit, in that he was 
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willing to spend and be spent for the salvation of 
man ? And must it not be regarded by every one as 
a rational course, to strive to imitate the Saviour, so 
far as he may be imitated by man ? Was not Paul a 
rational Christian? And yet his character was 
strongly marked by the manifestation of an earn- 
est, all-embracing, self-sacrificing missionary spirit. 
And if we could attain to Paul's ardor in mis- 
sionary efforts, would not our religion be all the 
more rational ? But why appeal for sanction to Paul 
or to Jesus? Will not every man's native good 
sense teach him the propriety and the reasonableness 
of the missionary spirit? Should you see your 
neighbour's house on fire over his head, while he 
and his wife and little ones are enjoying quiet 
repose, all unconscious of their danger, would you 
claim to have acted a rational part in neglecting 
to arouse them, that, if possible, they might be 
saved ? But what is the danger to which they are 
exposed, compared with the danger of moral and 
spiritual ruin to which the sinful world around you 
are exposed ? Will you claim to be acting the part 
of a rational Christian, while you neglect to send the 
bread of spiritual life to their famishing souls ? In 
the sight of God, then, in the light of our common 
Christianity, in the view of an enlightened con- 
science, will it not appear that a rational religion 
will be an expansive religion in its regard for others, 
in its efforts and sacrifices for the spiritual welfare of 
man? 

I have thus, my friends, pointed out some of the 
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particulars which, when the subject is viewed practi- 
cally, constitute some of the elements of a rational 
religion. Would you, then, my friends, show your- 
selves rational Christians, you will seek earnestly for 
spirituality of mind and of character ; you will allow 
yourselves to become wholly absorbed, in all your 
aflfections, desires, and purposes, in the interests of 
the Gospel, and wholly governed in all your conduct 
by a regard to the principles of religion ; you will 
take an open stand on the side of the Lord Jesus, 
and be actively engaged in efforts to spread the 
Redeemer's kingdom through the world. Such, as 
it seems to me, are some of the elements of a rational 
religion ; and such a religion, I believe, in accordance 
with the declaration of the Apostle, in the words of 
my text, is a reasonable service ; reasonable, be- 
cause it is in accordance with the character of God 
and the wants of man, — adapted to promote the 
glory of the one, by securing the spiritual improve- 
ment of the other. 



SERMON III 



WORTH MORE DESIRABLE THAN WEALTH. 

A GOOD NAME IS RATHER TO BE CHOSEN THAN ORE AT RICHES. — 

Proverbs zzii. 1. 

In other words, worth is more to be desired than 
wealth. So said Solomon the wise. But the com- 
munity at the present day, by their almost universal 
pursuit of wealth, say, in language more clear, dis- 
tinct, and emphatic than any utterance of words, 
" This we deny. We believe that wealth is more to 
be desired than worth ; that great riches are far 
preferable to a good name." And what think you, 
my friends ? Where will you class yourselves, — 
with the wealth-seeking, or with the worth-seeking ? 
That is the question which I would now present for 
your consideration. But before you decide, hear, I 
pray you, what I have to say of the value and 
importance of a good character. 

I. And first, look at the lowest possible view of 
character, — its relation to your success in the business 
efforts of this life. Here, then, you are, my young 
friend, we will suppose, at your apprenticeship, and 
you feel that now you can do nothing by way of 
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securing a capital from which you may receive an 
income, or upon the basis of which you may do busi- 
ness hereafter. This is the precise point where I 
meet you. I wish to show you in what way, even 
during this period, and under these apparently dis- 
couraging circumstances, you may secure a valuable 
capital. Do you ask how it is to be done ? I an- 
swer, by establishing, during this period, a character 
marked by all those qualities which will command 
ready employment and a liberal compensation, or 
which will gain the confidence of those aroimd you, 
and induce them to give you credit. To speak more 
particularly, it is to be done by building up for 
yourself, during this period, a character marked by 
intelligence, ability, and accuracy in business; by 
promptness, energy, and perseverance in all that you 
undertake ; by unswerving integrity of principle and 
undeviating correctness of conduct ; and by a freedom 
from the fashionable follies, the extravagant expendi- 
tures, and the ruinous dissipations, to which too 
many are addicted. If you will establish for your- 
self now, while you are young, such a character, you 
will have accumulated, by the very process through 
which you have passed, a valuable and important 
possession, even if regarded only in its relation to 
your business prospects. Do you ask, how so ? Let 
me show you by a familiar illustration. 

Here are two young men who have spent the usual 
period in acquiring a knowledge of business, and who 
are now seeking employment. The characters of the 
two are well known and strongly marked, but en- 
tirely different. One has spent much time in places 
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of general resort and common lounging, and has 
acquired a strong love for the society, the idle chat) 
and the dangerous indulgences of such place{».> His 
mental improvement has been neglected. He hM 
acquired but a small amount of knowledge, and is de* 
ficient and inaccurate even in his acquaintance with 
business. He has no habits of promptness, enei^, 
or decision, and his extravagance in his expenditures 
has cast a dark shade over the integrity of his charac* 
"ter and the correctness of his principles. Such is the 
known character of one of the two young men who 
are seeking employment. The other is in charactet 
the reverse of all this. He has ever been conscien- 
tiously devoted to the interests of his employer, 
while, by the careful improvement of his leisure time, 
he has acquired much and various and well-digested 
knowledge. His acquaintance with his business is 
extensive, and his business transactions are marked 
by scrupulous correctness and conscientious accu- 
racy. He is prompt, active, and persevering, correct 
in all his principles, and upright in all his conduct. 
In short, he is one in whom you may put entire con- 
fidence, and with whom, if need be, you may leave 
your whole business in charge. Such is the known 
difference in the characters of the two young men, 
who, we have supposed, are seeking employment. 
But which, I ask, of these two young men, will secure 
readiest employment and the most liberal compensa- 
tion ? Can there be any doubt ? It would not be 
strange, nor in any way different from what we often 
witness, if the latter of the two should obtain em* 
ployment i^ once, while the former is compelled to 
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remain unemployed for weeks and even months. It 
would not be strange, if the one who has formed a 
good character should receive far higher compensa- 
tion than the other ; not because he is expected to 
work harder or labor more hours than the other, but 
simply on account of the confidence which is reposed 
in the good character he has established. And which 
of these two young men will obtain the largest and 
the longest credit, to enable him to do business for 
himself? Will it not be the man of correct character? 
And will not the credit he obtains be based upcm 
the confidence reposed in his character ? Thus, my 
friends, you see the value of true worth of charactef 
in this, the lowest view you can take of the subjecti 
— its relation to your business prospects. And if 
you have no higher aim than simply success ia 
business, and the accumulation of this world's pos- 
sessions, still my counsel to you would be, — seek 
to form and to maintain a good character. For as 
an instrument of success, and a means of accumula- 
tion merely, worth is more desirable than wealth. 

II. Again ; look at the subject from a higher point 
of view, in its relations to the opinions of your fellow- 
men, and as the means of securing respect, and say 
which is the more to be desired, wealth or worth. 
Will not a good character secure the deep, sincere, 
and heartfelt respect of the community far better 
than great riches? I am aware that some, and 
especially the young and inexperienced, may doubt 
the correctness of this position. They perceive that 
the rich receive the flattering attentions of their 
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fellow-men, and they may regard these but as the 
manifestations of respect. But if the possession of 
riches be their only distinction, — if they neither 
possess intellectual power, nor are marked by moral 
worth, they certainly cannot receive the "heartfelt 
respect of those who know them. For feelings of 
respect come not at the bidding of the will. They 
can be awakened only by those qualities of heart and 
of character which are adapted to call them forth. 
You have, without doubt, often heard expressions of 
contempt for the ignorance, the meanness, or the 
want of principle of some rich man, from the lips of 
the very persons who are paying him much flattering 
attention. And it always must be so. Men may 
flatter the rich in the selfish hope of being themselves 
benefited by their favor. And this they will do the 
more, the less of respect they may entertain for 
them. Gold may secure much obsequious attention ; 
it can never command heartfelt respect. If your 
characters be such that you cannot respect your- 
selves, you may rest assured that you cannot secure 
the respect of others to whom your characters may be 
known. Nor may you safely cherish the thought, 
that by the dazzling display of your riches you can 
conceal your real characters. For although you may 
wrap yourselves in a mantle of wealth, and assume 
an air of dignity and importance, still your ignorance, 
your want of capacity, your indolence and ineflS- 
ciency, your meanness and want of principle, your 
fondly cherished and secretly indulged habits, will 
be continually betraying themselves when you least 
suspect it. 
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Nor may you assume a fictitious bravado and 
laugh to scorn the opinions of the community, in 
the thought, that, if you posi^ss your thousands and 
receive their flattering attentions, you will not care 
for their -respect. One may easily stand up in per- 
fect independence of the opinions of others, if he can 
fall back upon his own self-respect, upon his con- 
sciousness of worth, for support. But if, when one 
is alone, his character stares him in the face in all its 
moral obliquity, or in all its indolent insignificance, 
then will be feel that his possessioh of riches is but 
a slender support on which to rely, to sustain himself 
under the want of the respect of the community. 
Nay, more, he will feel degraded by the conscious- 
ness of his own unworthiness, by the thought that 
the attentions he may receive are all hollow, — ren- 
dered not to what he is, but to what he has ; not to 
him, but to his riches. If, then, my friends, you 
aim to secure the heartfelt respect of your fellow- 
men, ever remember, that, to this end, a good name, 
a well-established character, is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, — that worth is far preferable to 
wealth. 

IIL Look at the subject in still another view, — 
in its relation to yourselves and your own happinessw 
In this view, which is the more important and valua- 
ble, — a good character, or great riches? Is not the 
answer obvious to every one ? I need not enter into 
any general argument to show, that, in this respect, 
especially, worth is far prefeftable to wealth. But 
there is one thought to which, in this connection, it 
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is important to direct a moment's attention. Posses- 
sions of most other kinds are subject not only to 
fluctuations in value, but to absolute destruction. 
You may invest your wealth in dwellings or in ships, 
and they may be burned or sunk. You may invest 
it in stocks, and, while you think all is secure, it may 
disappear, through the ignorance, mismanagement, or 
dishonesty of those who have the direction of these 
stocks. You may keep it by you, guarded by locks 
and keys, bolts and bars, and yet thieves may break 
through and steal. In these and other ways your 
possessions may vanish from your view without your 
consent, and even before you can be aware of their 
danger. But it is not so with a good character. Of 
that you can never be deprived without your own 
consent. It is a treasure deposited where moth and 
rust will not corrupt, where thieves will not break 
through and steal. For what is a good character ? 
Of what materials is it composed? Is it not made 
up of talents, both natural and acquired, — of knowl- 
edge, of habits, of principles, and of tastes ? If you 
have formed a good and worthy character, it is com- 
posed of various elements. There are habits of 
industry, economy, and perseverance, — of unswerv- 
ing regard for right and duty, — of unbending hon- 
esty and integrity. There are tastes which are pure, 
simple, and unperverted. These are your own pos- 
sessions, — parts of yourselves ; and these are some 
of the elements which enter into the composition of 
a worthy character. And of these possessions you 
cannot be deprived without your own knowledge 
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and consent. It is true, your companions may- 
entice you into those vicious indulgences and im- 
proper courses of conduct which naturally and pow- 
erfully tend to break down your correct habits, to 
pervert your pure tastes, and to undermine your 
correct principles, and in this way they may be 
instrumental in destroying your character. But they 
cannot do this without your knowledge and consent. 
And let this thought be deeply impressed upon your 
minds, that, if you are stripped of everything else, 
you cannot be robbed of your good character with- 
out your own consent. No changes in business, 
no disappointments in pecuniary prospects, no fire 
nor flood, no thief nor robber, can strip you of 
your good character, — of your capacities, habits, 
principles, and tastes, — without your consent. 

Do you tell me that the evil influences of some 
whisper of slander may destroy your character with- 
out your knowledge or consent ? It is not so. It may, 
for a time, destroy your reputation ; and this may be 
a very serious injury. But t^haracter and reputation 
are two very different things. The former is the 
reality, which you may acquire and possess. The 
latter is only the appearance which that reality may 
assume in the eyes of the community. The young 
and inexperienced sometimes confound the two, or 
mistake the one for the other. Adopting the maxim 
of my text, that a good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, they seek simply to be well spoken 
of by their fellows, — to secure popular favor, — to 
enjoy a good reputation, — rather than to establish a 
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good character as the basis on which that reputation 
may rest. There is danger, then, that men may 
seek for popular favor, rather than for intrinsic worth 
of character, and may thus become the slaves of 
popular whim, — of the ever changing opinions of 
the community. He who se^ks to enjoy popular 
favor must always be watching the variations of 
public feeling, — must be continually shifting his 
sails to catch the changing breeze. He must be ever 
on the look-out, — must often tack, — and he will 
occasionally be taken all aback by some sudden turn 
in public sentiment. This seeking for a good repu- 
tation, rather than for a good character as the im- 
movable basis on which it may rest, — this endeavour 
to be always well spoken of by the popular voice, — - 
is one of the most perplexing pursuits in which n 
man can engage. It fills the soul with distracting 
anxiety, both while seeking the object of desire and 
while striving to retain it after it is secured ; and at 
the same time it too often breaks down a man's re- 
gard for principle, and destroys his self-respect. 

But the formation of a good character is a different 
process. You have a fixed object before you, which 
will not distract your mind by continually changing 
its position or varying its aspect. You have an 
undeviating standard of right and wrong, by which to 
guide your efforts. And you are seeking, not for the 
approbation of the ever changing community around 
you, but for that of your own conscience and your 
God. In these respects you will be freed from per- 
plexing anxiety. And then, too, you have a direct 
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and sure process by which to reach the object of your 
efforts. In the acquisition of knowledge and skill, 
you know that every gain you make, how small 
soever it may be, and every effort you put forth 
in securing that gain, will not only enlarge your 
stock, but will increase your power to acquire more. 
Your efforts of to-day may bring you in but a small 
return of knowledge or of skill. But they have 
made you capable of greater efforts, and have laid 
the foundation for greater increase on the morrow. 
You have, then, only to press perseveringly onward 
in regular efforts, content with gradual gains, to feel 
assured of valuable acquisitions in the end. And in 
the formation of correct habits you have only to 
perform single correct actions ; and these, as they 
are regularly repeated, will of themselves cement 
together, and grow up into valuable and controlling 
habits. In establishing correct principles, you have 
only to act up to them as soon as you have ascer- 
tained what they are, and to remain invariable in 
your adherence to them, — to establish them firmly 
in your hearts, and give them a controlling influence 
over your lives. In cherishing pure tastes, you have 
only to exercise them from day to day, and they 
will grow with the attention which they receive. 

It is only, then, for you to say, each individual for 
himself, whether you will maintain good characters 
or not. The question is not what you will secure of 
outward possessions, — not w^hat you will have, but 
what you will be. It is not what you will secure 
of reputation, — what shall be thought of you by 
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Others; it is, I repeat, what you shall be in your- 
selves. If you labor for outward possessions, cir- 
cumstances beyond your control may prevent your 
obtaining the object of your efforts. Wealth or 
honor may elude your grasp. If you labor for pop- 
ularity among your fellow-men, the poisonous breath 
of slander or the sly whisper of detraction, the fickle- 
ness of your fellow-men or the changes of popular 
feeling, may disappoint your expectations. But iu 
regard to character, — the tastes, habits, and prin^- 
ples of your own souls, — no circumstances of life, 
no power on earth, can thwart your purposes, if you 
are only resolute, determined, and persevering. You 
may be plunged into the lowest depths of poverty, — 
m^y be the object of obloquy, slander, and reproach, 
— may be strongly tempted and urgently solicited to 
turn aside from the path of rectitude, of virtue, aad 
of holiness. But if your purpose is fixed, and your 
will is resolute, these trying circumstances wilt not 
reach your character, or will reach it only to brighteu 
and improve it. You will come off conquerors, and 
more than conquerors, over all your trials ; for you 
will have secured moral strength by the struggles in 
which you have engaged. You may say. Poor 
though I am in this world's goods, — slandered and 
reproached though I have been among my fellow- 
men, — tempted and solicited to sin though I may be 
by the circumstances in which I am placed emd the 
companions around me, — yet I will still hold fiisl 
my integrity; I will still cultivate and maintain 
correct habits, tastes, and principles ; my character 
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shall still remain unimpeached and unimpeachable. 
If you say this with a fixed and determined purpose, 
it will be done. And suppose, that, amid all the 
changes of life, — amid all the trials and adversities 
through which you are called to pass, — amid all the 
obloquy and reproach which may be heaped upon 
you, — you still maintain your rirtuous characters, so 
as to enjoy your own self-respect, and to feel that you 
are entitled to the respect of all who know you : will 
you not be sustained? may you not enjoy much 
calm and rational happiness, much inward peace 
of aoul, in the approval of your conscience, and in 
the thought that you have approved yourselves to 
your God? 

If, then, my friends, you would take the most 
direct way of securing your present happiness, and of 
laying the foundation for felicity that shall endure 
through all coming time, you will labor in the for- 
piation of a good character, — a character marked by 
sterling integrity and intrinsic worth. For in this 
respect, also, worth is far preferable to wealth; a 
good name is far more desirable than great riches. 

lY. But there is still another aspect in which it is 
of the utmost importance that this subject should be 
viewed. I refer to its relation to God and a future 
life. Which will render you most acceptable to 
God, — wealth, or worth ? Which will constitute the 
surest foundation for happiness in anoth^ world, -r- 
a good name, or great riches ? 1 need not, I trust, 
enter into an argument to show that you are account* 
able to Giod, and are destined to a future life. I am 
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addressing those who have been educated under the 
light and influences of the Grospel. And I may, 
therefore, proceed upon the presumption that you 
believe in these great and important truths, — indi- 
vidual accountability to God, and a future life. And 
surely our acceptance with God must depend upon 
what we are in principle and purpose, in conduct and 
character. You may, perhaps, dazzle the eyes of 
your fellow-men, for a time, by the glare of your 
wealth. But surely you will not attempt, nor 
expect, to do the same with the heart-searching 
Jehovah. No worldly possessions, no false preten- 
sions, will be accepted by the Almighty. Nothing 
but character will be recognized at the bar of the 
Omnipotent. And when we speak of character, in 
this view of it, something more is meant than mere 
outward conduct. That will pass with our fellow- 
men, who cannot look beyond. But the heart* 
searching Jehovah desireth truth in the inward parts. 
He looks upon the motives, the purposes, and the 
state of the heart. Worth, then, intrinsic worth of 
character, is far preferable to wealth, as a means of 
securing acceptance at the hands of God. And on 
what will happiness in the future life depend ? Con- 
sider that there we shall be stripped of all earthly 
possessions. How great soever may be our wealth, 
it is certain that we can carry no part of it with us 
when we are called away. In the grave, at least, 
if nowhere else, the rich pnd the poor lie down 
together. The mortal remains of the one may be 
more richly decked out than those of the other ; but 
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the lifeless forms themselves are all unconscious of 
the diflference; and the spirits which have winged 
their way from earth have carried with them nothing 
of this world's possessions. There the spirit will 
have no resources but such as are to be found in its 
own spiritual condition, — in its purity and holiness. 
As the wealth and honor of this world cannot be 
carried to the future world, can they exert any influ- 
ence upon our condition there ? If, in the acquisition 
of wealth, we have exercised, and thereby strength- 
ened, sterling virtues of character, — if, in our use of 
riches, we have exercised, and thereby deepened, 
our benevolent affections, — if we have sought to 
make the trusts committed to us the means of greater 
influence for good, — then, surely, these possessions 
and honors have been instrumental in securing true 
worth of character, on which, and on which alone, 
we can depend for happiness in the future life. If, 
then, my friends, you seek to render yourselves 
acceptable to God, or would lay a sure foundation for 
happiness beyond the grave, you will confess, that, aa 
an instrument to these ends, worth is far preferable 
to wealth. 

My friends, I have wished to awaken you, if pos- 
sible, to a deep sense of the importance of seeking 
to maintain good and worthy characters. I have 
sought to lead you to view your future in its prob- 
able realities. You are looking forward to a life of 
business in some one of its various departments, — 
agricultural, mechanical, or commercial. And as 
you look forward, you are asking, in your own 
minds, in what way you can best lay the foundation 
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for success. I have endeavoured to meet you at this 
point, and to show you that success in business will 
depend more upon the maintenance of correct char- 
acters than upon almost anything else. I have sup- 
posed that you would be glad to secure, if possible, 
the respect and esteem of your fellow-men, and have 
sought to show you that these — the heartfelt respect 
and the real esteem of the community — can be 
secured only by the cultivation of those traits of 
character which are naturally adapted to awaken them. 
I have supposed, too, that you are looking forward 
with a strong desire of enjoying happiness in your 
future years. And I have attempted to show, that, 
of all possible possessions, a good character is best 
adapted to this end, while it is a possession which 
none can wrest from you without your knowledge or 
consent. And finally, trusting that you sometimes 
think of your responsibility to your God, and enter- 
tain inquiries in regard to your prospects for the 
spiritual world, I have tried to set forth the truth, 
that worth of character will alone be acceptable be- 
fore God, or constitute a source of spiritual happiness. 
Thus have I endeavoured to show, that, in every aspect 
of life, and in every contingency of your being, a good 
character will be to you the most valuable possession 
you can secure, worthy of all the efforts you may 
put forth, and of all the sacrifices you may make in 
attaining it. Whatever else, then, you may fail 
of securing, resolve that you will form and maintain 
characters marked by real, intrinsic worth, — that 
you will show, by ypur efforts, that you regard 
worth as far more desirable than wealth. 



SERMON IV- 



FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

THESE WAIT ALL UPON THEE, THAT THOU MAYEST GIVE THEM 
THEIR MEAT IN DUE SEASON : THAT THOU GIVEST THEM THET 

GATHER. — Psalm ciy. 27, 28. 

I HAVE endeavoured, on a former occasion, to set 
before you the value and importance of character. 
I have not done this because I have supposed you to 
be wholly indifferent upon the subject, but that I 
might deepen, and render more permanent and pow- 
erful, feelings already awakened in your hearts. 

But there is one great and important truth in re- 
gard to the formation of character, which should be 
deeply impressed upon the minds of the young, but 
which is often either entirely unknown to them or 
wholly overlooked by them. It is this, — that, while 
the formation of a correct and praiseworthy charac- 
ter requires diligent and persevering effort, a bad 
character will form itself, without any thought, at- 
tention, or effort directed to that end. On the con- 
trary, it will grow and gather strength, it will be- 
come confirmed and established, in consequence of 
neglect. The man, who, without thought or care, 
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spends day after day in idleness, in lounging around 
places of general resort, listening to and joining 
in the gossiping chat that is there, will find in 
a short time that his habits have become fixed, — 
that his character is formed in itself and established 
in the estimation of the community, — that he is, in 
fact, an idler, a drone in society, an inefBcient and 
insignificant man, and that he is so regarded by his 
fellow-men. He had no wish to form such a charac- 
ter ; but it has become fixed and established in con- 
sequence of his neglect to labor in the formation of 
a character marked by true worth ^d real excel- 
lence. This is precisely the way in which characters 
marked by intemperance are usually, if not univer- 
sally, established. Men do not form the distinct pur- 
pose of becoming drunkards, and then pursue those 
courses adapted to aid them in securing the object 
of their efforts. No ; they are thoughtless or indiffer- 
ent about the course they are pursuing, especially 
in regard to its natural tendency and probable re- 
sults. They follow custom, or yield to solicitation, 
and thoughtlessly indulge ; but at length, before 
they are aware of it, their characters are formed and 
established, — they are, in fact, and in the estimation 
of the community, intemperate. And so it is in re- 
gard to all those vices and evil practices by which a 
bad character is distinguished. You are thus, my 
friends, now, from day to day, from week to week, 
forming those characters which you will hereafter 
maintain. Have you ever thought of this ? Is it not 
a startling fact, — one worthy of thought ? Look 
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back upon your conduct during the last week, month, 
or year, and say what practices you have pursued, 
what habits you have been forming, what tastes 
yau have been cherishing, what principles you have 
been establishing within you. Have you ever asked 
yourselves questions like these ? Is it not important 
that you should be asking them ? Remember that 
your characters are in the process of formation, and 
that each day's or week's practice is lending its influ^ 
ence to determine what those characters shall be. 

Having made these preliminary remarks upon the 
natural and spontaneous growth of a bad character, 
let me now direct your attention to the efforts neces- 
sary for the formation of a good character, and es- 
pecially to the importance of the union of effort on 
the part of man with entire dependence on God. I 
have thought the words of my text peculiarly ap- 
propriate to this particular view. In the connection 
in which they are found, they refer to the beasts of 
the field, the fowls of the air, and the inhabitants of 
the deep. The writer would say, in regard to all 
these, they depend entirely upon God. They have 
nothing but what is provided or furnished by him. 
But, at the same time, he expresses distinctly the 
necessity of effort on the part of even the animal 
creation, in order to avail themselves of the Divine 
bounty. They not only wait upon God that he may 
give them their meat in due season, but what he 
gives they must gather. It will be of no avail ta 
them that God has spread out over the earth the 
stores of his bounty, unless they will exert them- 

5 
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selves to gather up what they need. Let us dwell 
for a moment upon this thought of the Psalmist in 
regard to the animal creation, that we may be the 
better prepared to apply it to ourselves. 

God gives the animal creation their food. This 
is a truth often repeated in Scripture, and universally 
admitted among men. But how does God give it? 
Surety it is not by miraculously putting it into their 
mouths, nor yet by placing it, by some special act of 
providence, directly before them. He gives the ani- 
mals their food in a manner widely differing from 
this. He scatters abroad over the earth certain arti- 
cles which are adapted to their support. He creates 
them with appetites which demand gratification ^and 
prompt to efforts to satisfy that demand. He endows 
them with instinct to guide them in their pursuit of 
food, and then he furnishes them with bodily powers, 
with legs, or wings, or fins, by the faithful use of 
which they may in ordinary circumstances procure i^ 
sufficient supply of the food best adapted to their 
nourishment. In this way are the animal creation de- 
pendent upon God, and in this way does he give them 
their food. On him they depend for the different arti- 
cles scattered abroad over the earth, for the appetite 
which craves and prompts to effort, for the instinct 
which guides, and for the bodily powers through the 
proper exertion of which they obtain food. And cer- 
tainly here is entire dependence. But unless the 
promptings of appetite are obeyed, unless the guidance 
of instinct is followed, unless the bodily powers are 
employed, and the articles of food are actually gather- 
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ed up, the animal creation would perish, notwith- 
standing the provision made for their support by the 
Almighty. It is not enough that he gives them their 
meat in due season ; what he gives they must gather, 
or they will starve. 

We have learned, my friends, in what way God sup- 
plies the wants of the animal creation, — how, even 
with them, there must be the union of eflFort on their 
part with dependence on God. In the same way, 
God supplies all our wants ; in the same way, there 
must be the union of effort on our part with 
entire dependence on God. Look first at our bodily 
wants. In regard to these, it may be said that 
mankind all wait upon him, that he may give 
them their supplies in due season. But it must be 
added, that he gives them they gather. Yes, oui 
physical wants are all supplied from the bountiful 
stores of God's providence. The food which we 
take for our nourishment, the beverage which slakes 
our thirst, the clothes which protect and adorn our 
bodies, the dwellings by which we are sheltered, are 
all given to us by God. But how does he give 
them ? He does not work miracles to supply our 
wants, he does not by any special act of providence 
fill our mouths, clothe our bodies, or construct our 
dwellings. No. He gives us these things, it is true, 
but in a sense widely different from this. He scat- 
ters abroad through nature the different articles which 
we employ for food, clothing, and protection. And 
then he has given to man those desires and cravings 
which prompt to exertions in securing the means of 
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comfort and happiness, and blessed him with reason 
to guide him in his efforts, and with bodily powers 
to be exerted in gathering up what is given. Man, 
following the promptings of appetite, and guided 
by reason, has subdued the elements of nature to 
his service. He compels the winds, variable, incon- 
stant, and wayward as they are, to waft from distant 
shores the productions which he needs from thence. 
He brings together the different materials, scattered 
through the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
and forms them into new combinations, as may best 
suit his comfort or his taste. In all this, you per- 
ceive that man is dependent upon God for the mate- 
rials scattered through nature, for the cravings which 
prompt to exertion, for ingenuity to contrive and 
reason to guide, and for bodily powers to be employed 
in the actual accomplishment of the purposes of the 
mind. On God, then, is man entirely dependent for 
the supply of his bodily wants. But in connection 
with this entire dependence, there is the absolute 
necessity of effort on the part of man himself. If 
the promptings and cravings of nature are not obey- 
ed, — if contrivance, skill, and ingenuity are not ex- 
erted, — if the bodily powers are not actively put 
forth, — if the materials scattered through nature are 
not actually gathered up, — men will perish, notwith- 
standing they wait upon the all-bountiful Jehovah, 
that he may give them their meat in due season. 
What God gives they must gather, or they will fail 
of possessing it. 
The same truth holds good in regard to man, when 
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considered as an intellectual being. There are those 
who make great attainments in knowledge. 'There 
are statesmen, philosophers, and men of science. 
Yet these have all received their intellectual dis- 
tinction from God. He has given them their 
knowledge. But how has he given it ? Not sure- 
ly by a miracle, nor by any peculiar act of provi- 
dence, nor yet by any special quickening and 
strengthening influences imparted to their minds. 
No; he has furnished the mental powers with 
which knowledge is to be acquired, inspired the 
curiosity which prompts men to seek wisdom, and 
opened all around inexhaustible fountains whence 
instruction may be obtained. But all these may be 
furnished, all these often are liberally furnished, 
while individual men are none the wiser or the bet- 
ter for it, because, although they may have waited 
upon God, and he may have given them their meat 
in due season, yet they have neglected to gather 
what he has given. If the natural promptings of curi- 
osity be not regarded, — if the intell^tual powers be 
not actually employed and exerted, — if the sources 
of knowledge be not diligently and faithfully ex- 
plored, — the mind will not be stored with informa- 
tion, the mental powers will not be disciplined and 
strengthened, intellectual distinction will not be at- 
tained. In an intellectual point of view, then, it is 
most certain that what God gives men must gather, 
or they will never possess it. Nor are they to wait 
for any special promptings to move them, to seek 
the supply of either their bodily or their intellectual 
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wants. They are to follow the cravings of appetite, 
or the natural promptings of curiosity, without wait- 
ing for anything more striking, peculiar, or special. 

The same truth holds good in regard to moral 
character. For all the worthy traits we may ac- 
quire, and all the excellences we may incorporate 
into our characters, we are dependent upon God. 
But we are not dependent to the exclusion of efforts 
of our own, in securing and establishing the traits 
we would possess. For all our knowledge of busi- 
ness we depend on God. It is he who has given us 
the capacity for business, and favored us with oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with business prior 
ciples and dealings. But there must be effort on our 
part, or we shall never form valuable characters in this 
respect. Our capacity will be of no avail, if we do 
not exercise it. Our opportunities will be of no ad- 
vantage, if we do not improve them. We may be in 
the midtst of business, and if our minds are not active 
in treasuring up knowledge and forming principles, 
we shall be but little better, in a business point of 
view, for our privileges. For energy, decision, and 
promptness, we depend upon God. Not that he gives 
them to us by miracle or by special providence. He 
places us in situations where these qualities of char^ 
acter are demanded. He has so organized our consti- 
tutions, that we are strongly prompted to meet, if 
possible, the demands of our circumstances, and has 
given us the ability, which, if faithfully improved, 
will enable us to meet them aright, and to secure by 
our efforts the characters they are adapted to form. 
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But we shall not possess these characters, unless we 
are faithful to ourselves, and exert our ability to the 
utmost in meeting the demands of our situation. For 
a controlling self-government, and for habits of so- 
briety and temperance, we are indebted to God. He 
has given us the power to perceive the evils of in- 
temperance and the advantages of sobriety, together 
with the power of self government, and has placed us 
among scenes where its exercise is called for. But 
if we are careless, and take no warning from those 
who are falling around us by intemperance, — if we 
do not pause and think of the advantages of sobrie- 
ty, — if we do jiot actually by our own self-govern- 
ment control our appetites and withstand temptation, 
— our characters will be deficient in all these par- 
ticulars, and the very scenes intended for our disci- 
pline and improvement will prove our ruin. In re- 
gard to our moral characters, then, is it true, that 
what God gives we must gather, or we shall never 
possess it. 

The truth which I have thus far dwelt upon is, I 
am aware, a general truth. But it is peculiarly 
adapted to the circumstances and prevailing preju- 
dices of the young. The young may not, perhaps, 
dwell upon their dependence upon God in a religious 
point of view. But do they not dwell upon it in. 
another and a different aspect, even to the neglect of 
energetic and persevering personal effort ? Do they 
not cherish the feeling, or at least acquiesce in it, that 
they depend principally upon the circumstances in 
which they are by the providence of God placed, and 
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not upon themselves, for their characters ? They are 
prone to cherish the feeling, that, if they were only 
in such or such a situation, different firom that in 
which they are now placed, they should conduct 
very differently from what they now do. But, being 
in these situations, they remain in point of character 
as they are, and remain contentedly so, too, because 
they attribute all that is wrong in them to the influ- 
ence of the circmnstances in which they are placed. 
This is a mistaken view. Circumstances, it is trae, 
exert a great influence over the character. But it is 
for each individual to say for himself what that in« 
fluence shall be. I could point you to one who left 
the paternal home at an early age, with no one but 
himself on whom to depend, and with his whole 
earthly treasure in a small bundle. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and the efforts 
which, in consequence, he was compelled to make, 
drew forth traits of energy and unconquerable per- 
severance ; he became a man of wealth and conse- 
quence in the community. Others have been placed 
in similar circumstances, but have been discouraged 
and broken down by the difficulties they encoun- 
tered. Circumstances will, then, exert an influence, 
and a very great influence, upon character. But we 
need not, on that account, surrender ourselves the 
slaves of circumstances. It is for us to sa^, each in- 
dividual for himself, whether the influence they ex- 
ert upon our characters shall be for good or for eviL 
But while I would most carefully impress it upon 
your minds, that your characters are committed to 
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your own formation and keeping, I would, with 
equal care, impress it upon you, that a correct char- 
acter is not formed without eflfort. Nothing valua- 
ble or praiseworthy in character was ever secured 
without labor and self-denial. God, in the very con- 
stitution of our natures, — in the very circumstances 
of our being, — has ordained that labor, effort, and 
self-denial shall be the price paid by us for goodness 
or for greatness. 

If, therefore, you determine now what characters 
you will hereafter maintain, you must count the cost, 
and know the price you are to pay for the attain- 
ments you would secure. You must ascertain 
whether you are willing to forego those present in- 
dulgences of appetite or passion, of indolence, love 
of ease, or love of social enjoyment, which will inr 
terfere with the attainment of the object you seek. 
And when you have done so, — have made up your 
mind as to the character you intend to maintain, — 
have counted the cost, and are prepared to pay the 
price, — then all else that is required is perseverance. 
A character is not formed by single, isolated acts, 
even of greatness or of goodness, but by the per- 
severing performance of right actions. We are all 
of us willing to put forth a single effort, even a great 
one, if that will be sufficient. But it will not be 
sufficient. There must be a repetition of right ac- 
tions, — a continued perseverance in correct courses 
of conduct. 

There are two very simple and obvious principles 
which lie at the foundation of this whole work 
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of forming a noble and praiseworthy character. 
The first is this: be to-day, be this week, be 
this year, in conduct and character, precisely what 
you intend to be all through your lives. Would 
you hereafter maintain characters marked by kind- 
ness and honesty, by industry and activity, you 
should maintain just such characters now, from day 
to day, and from week to week. Would you here- 
after be sober and temperate men, you should pre- 
pare to be so by leading sober and temperate lives 
now, from day to day, and in this way forming hab- 
its which will ripen into substantial and trustworthy 
characters. While, therefbre, the work of building 
up correct characters is in the aggregate a work re- 
quiring great labor, yet that labor is to be perform- 
ed in parts, and is so minutely subdivided that each 
part may be easily accomplished. Our lives are 
made up of separate and successive days, and our 
characters are formed by the faithful dischai^ of 
duty in single, successive actions. And surely we 
can live for one day just according to our own stand- 
ard of right. If placed among temptations to indulge 
our appetites and propensities, surely we can sum- 
mon up all our energies to this one point, and with- 
stand for once. And is not this all we have to do at 
any one time ? If tempted to be dishonest, it is only 
to be dishonest in a single instance. And most isure- 
ly, for once, we may withstand. And every time 
we withstand a single temptation, our work is done 
for the time. And not only so, but we have ac- 
quired increased strength to enable us to withstand 
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the next temptation by which we may be assailed. 
If we will pursue right courses of conduct for a single 
day, that is all we have to do on that day, and when 
the day is closed our work for that day is finished. 
When the morrow comes, there will be renewed 
strength for the right discharge of its duties. It is 
by a faithful discharge of present duty that we best 
prepare for future advancement, because we thus 
draw off our thoughts and anxieties from future con- 
tingencies, and direct them to the right performance 
of present duty ; and the right performance of the 
duties of to-day is the most direct way to secure 
the necessary strength and the jMroper preparation for 
the better discharge of the duties of the morrow. 
This is one great secret of moral improvement, 
that we can live only moment by moment, day by 
day, year by year, and that we best {urepare for fu- 
ture advancement by devoting our best energies to 
the right discharge of present duty. 

The second {»rinciple is that to which I have al- 
ready alluded. Persevere in the good course you have 
commenced. Some will do well for a season, and 
then, regarding their success as very much greater than 
they expected, they will rest awhile from their efforts, 
and, perhaps, treat their good resolutions with ruinous 
indulgences. But nothing juraiseworthy can be se- 
cured without perseverance in the right course. Re- 
member, that, if you would form characters marked by 
intrinsic worth, you must maintain, from day to day, 
precisely such characters as you would wish to main- 
tain all through life ; and that, having commenced in 
this way, you must persevere even unto the end. 
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Liet me, before closing, make an application of the 
principle of my text and of my discourse to the 
subject of religion. And it is, perhaps, the more im- 
portant to do this, because, on this point, especially, 
there are wide-spread and dangerous errors abroad. 
There are many who cherish the feeling, that, in 
regard to intellectual and moral qualifications, our 
characters are committed to our own formation and 
keeping, while they deem it altogether different in 
regard to religious character, and think, that, in the 
formation of this, we depend upon some special, pecu- 
liar, and, it would seem, miraculous assistance from 
the Almighty. But it is not so. It is true, we de- 
pend upon God for our religious characters. But 
how does he give them ? Not by special and mirac- 
ulous influences. He gives us our religious charac- 
ters in precisely the same way in which he gives the 
brute creation their food, — in precisely the same 
way in which he gives us our intellectual characters. 
He has endowed us with moral powers and spiritual 
affections, — has placed conscience within us, and 
made us capable of loving and serving our God ; and 
to all this he has added a strong craving for happi- 
ness, which soon becomes satiated with every grati- 
fication which earth affords, and seeks something 
higher, holier, and more enduring. It is God, too, 
even the Father, who has sent his Son Christ Jesus 
to reveal to us truths adapted to meet these peculiari- 
ties of our natures, to awaken our purest affections, 
animate our hopes, and open to our spiritual vision 
fountains of happiness which will fully satisfy the . 
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cravings of our immortal spirits. And, through his 
Son, he has promised all the assistance which we may 
need in our efforts to build up truly religious char- 
acters. All this has God done for our spiritual na- 
ture. But all this may be done on the part of God, 
and still we may remain destitute of religion. If 
our cravings for happiness be not followed out, or if 
they be turned in a wrong direction, — if our affec- 
tions be not rightly trained, — if our hearts are de- 
voted to improper objects, — if our consciences be 
not enlightened, — if we do not make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the truths and seek to obey the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, — it will be of no avail to us 
that God has made such rich provi^on for our relig- 
ious improvement. Here, as everywhere else, what 
God gives man must gather, or he will never possess it. 
I say, then, to every one before me, your religious 
character is committed to your own formation and 
keeping. In the capacities which God has given 
you, in the truths he has revealed, and in the 
spiritual assistances he has promised, you have, 
through God, the power to form religious characters. 
The affections, in the exercise of which we love our 
parents on earth, are not different from those in the 
exercise of which we love our Father in heaven. 
They are the same affections, only they are fastened 
upon a different object, and are more intensely exer- 
cised. The principle of obedience is the same, 
whether we obey a heavenly or an earthly parent. 
The sense of duty is the same, whether, as with chil- 
dren, it looks only to the will of an earthly father, or, 

6 
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as in men, it refers to the will of God as the standard 
of duty. There is, indeed, a change experienced in 
becoming religious. But it is not a change of nature 
or of temperament. It is a change in the objects of 
affection, — in the principles and purposes of life. 
This change is brought about by God's blessing up- 
on our own efiforts in applying truth to our hearts. 

Remember, then, my friends, the principle of my 
text, the characteristic sentiment of my discourse, 
that we depend on God for all that we are, for all 
that we are daily receiving at his hand, and for all 
that we may yet hope to be or to become ; but that, 
in regard to all the various parts of the character, 
what God gives men must gather, or they will fail 
of possessing it. 



SERMON V. 



THE MISSION OF SORROW. 

AND HE SHALL SIT AS A REFINER AND PURIFIER OF SILVER. — 

Malachi iii. 3. 

My friends, is there among you a single adult indi- 
vidual who has never yet been cast into the furnace 
of affliction ? I presume there is not one. For trial, 
affliction, and sorrow, are but constituent parts of 
the common lot of humanity. They assume every 
variety of form. They approach us in every possi- 
ble circumstance of life. They show no sparing 
partiality for elevation of rank, for extent of learning, 
nor yet for purity of character. Pew are so young 
as not to have experienced their saddening influ- 
ences ; none are so advanced in years as to be beyond 
their unwelcome attentions. What is the ministry 
of sorrow, — what the mission of affliction? Why 
are they sent, — why permitted ? What object are 
they intended to accomplish, — what purpose to 
effect in the life, condition^ and character of man ? 
These are questions that will occasionally press with 
an almost paralyzing influence upon the reflecting 
and inquiring mind. Indeed, our constant and uni- 
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versal exposure to trial, affliction, and sorrow, pre- 
sents a problem which it has ever sadly troubled 
men to solve. Some heathen philosophers could 
account for it only by supposing that the destinies 
of man are subject to the influences of two distinct 
agencies, the one good, the other evil; and that, 
in a contention between these two, the varieties of 
human condition are wrought out. Others regarded 
all things as under the control of inexorable fate, to 
whose decisions it becomes us to submit, not because 
we are satisfied that they are for the best, and are 
resigned to them, but simply because they can 
neither be avoided nor withstood. It is only from 
the sacred Scriptures that we gather instruction in 
regard to the mission which sorrow and affliction are 
sent to perform. There we are taught, — more indis- 
tinctly in the Old Testament, more clearly in the 
New, — that they spring not from the ground ; thai 
they come not without design or purpose ; that they 
are not manifestations of evil agency, but that they 
are sent by our Father in heaven, who is perfect 
love, and appointed by him on a mission of mercy. 
It is to the contemplation of the mission which trial, 
sorrow, and affliction are appointed to perform, that I 
would at this time invite your attention; and I 
know not that I can, in any way, more successfully 
awaken that attention, than by reminding you of an 
anecdote, which you have all probably read, in 
regard to the words of my text. 

" Some ladies at Dublin," it is said, " who met 
together, from time to time, at each other's houses, 
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to read the Scriptures and to make them the subjects 
of profitable conversation, when they came to the 
third chapter of the prophecy of Malachi, had some 
discussion over the second and third verses, respect- 
ing the method of purifying the precious metals. As 
none of the company knew anything about the 
process, one undertook to inquire of a silversmith, 
with whom she was acquainted, how it was effected, 
and particularly what was the business of the refiner 
himself during the operation. Without explaining 
her motive, she accordingly went to her friend, and 
asked him how the silver was cleared from any dross 
with which it might have been mixed. He promptly 
explained to her the manner of doing this. ' But,' 
said the inquirer, * do you sit, sir, at the work ? ' 
* O, yes,' he replied, ' for I must keep my eyes 
steadily fixed on the furnace, since, if the silver 
remain too long under the intense heat, it is sure to 
be damaged.' She at once saw the beauty and pro- 
priety of the image employed, *He shall sit as a 
refiner of silver ' ; and the moral of the illustratioji 
was equally obvious. As the lady was returning 
with the information to her expecting companions, 
the silversmith called her back, and said he had for- 
gotten to mention one thing of importance, which 
was, that he only knew the exact instant when the 
purifying process was complete, by then seeing his 
own countenance reflected from the melted mass. 
Again the spiritual meaning shone forth through the 
beautiful veil of the letter. When God sees his own 
image, the work of sanctification is complete.'' Says 

6* 
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the writer from whom I have quoted the anecdote, 
'< It may be added, that the metal continues in a 
state of agitation till all the impurities are thrown off, 
and then it becomes quite still ; — a circumstance 
which heightens the exquisite analogy in this case." 
The words of the text, as illustrated by this inter- 
esting anecdote, teach several important lessons in 
regard to the mission which sorrow is appointed to 
perform, — the influence which it is intended to exert 
upon the character and condition of man. Why are 
we cast into the furnace of affliction ? Is it that we 
have become the objects of God's anger, and are ex- 
posed to the severe inflictions of Divine vengeance ? 
Is it that we are overlooked, neglected, or forgotten, 
by our Heavenly Father ? Most surely not. Silver 
is one of the precious metals. And it is from regard 
to its great worth that it is subjected to the fiery furn 
nace, that so it may be purified from all mixture of 
dross, and brought to its own highest and most refined 
condition. So, in the eyes of God, are human souls 
most precious in worth far above all human estimation. 
But in their contact with earth, they become filled 
and loaded with dross. It mingles in with all their 
emotions and feelings and principles, until it seems 
to constitute a part of their very selves, from which 
they must be purified ere they can enjoy hap- 
piness in the free exercise of their own spiritual af- 
fections, or sweet peace in the felt and perceived 
presence of God. There is the dross of excessive 
earthly attachments, — of undue selfishness, — of 
unholy aims, unworthy desires, and low purposes. 
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These tarnish the brightness and disturb the happi- 
ness of the soul. From these it must be purified 
before it can reflect back to God his own image 
in all its purity and loveliness, — before it can be- 
come truly happy in itself. For the true happiness 
of the soul can be enjoyed only so far as it reflects 
the image of God, and, in its desires and afiections, 
corresponds with his will. 

Hast thou, my friend, yielded to an unholy attach- 
ment to earth's honors and earth's possessions? 
That attachment will fill thy soul with unhappi- 
ness, — it will cause constant restlesi^ness and anxi- 
ety. The desire of obtaining and the fear of losing 
will continually agitate and disturb the soul. But 
if thy soul be brought into a correspondence with 
the Divine will, — if it be filled with love and 
faith, — then will all this anxiety, agitation, and 
restlessness pass away. Then will thy desire for 
these possessions become subordinate to thy de- 
sire that God's will should be done. Thou wilt re- 
gard all that thou hast as the gift of God, to be 
gratefully received, to be rightly improved. And 
should God deprive thee of the possessions or honors 
which thou hast enjoyed, thou wilt cherish a spirit 
of resigned acquiescence and of humble trust. Thy 
soul will be still, and at rest from all disturbing agita- 
tions, — at peace within itself, and presenting, in its 
purity and holiness of motive and purpose, in its all- 
embracing benevolence, and in its elevated spirituali- 
ty, an humble reflection of the image of God. And 
so it is in regard to all the dross which the soul may 
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contract in its intercourse with the world, — with the 
dross of undue selfishness, of unholy desires, un- 
worthy aims, and low purposes. They all cause agi- 
tation of spirit, — they all tend to the disturbance of 
calm and peaceful quietude of soul, and the destruc- 
tion of elevated and truly spiritual happiness. The 
soul must be purified from these ' Tarious kinds of 
dross, — must be brought into a more calm and quiet 
state, — must be made to reflect the image of God, 
— before it can be qualified for the enjoyment of his 
felt and perceived presence, either in the present or 
in the future world. But in order that it may be 
thus purified and refined, it must pass through the 
fiery furnace of affliction. And it is for this purpose 
that God permits us to be visited with trial and sor- 
row. It is that^we may be purged from all the dross 
of earth, and fitted for the refined and elevated so- 
ciety of the blest above. And we are cast into the 
furnace of affliction, because God regards our souls 
as of inestimable value, and would purify them of 
everything that could tarnish their spiritual bright- 
ness, or detract aught from their true work. It be- 
comes us, then, ever to bear in mind, that all our 
trials, sorrows, and afflictions are messengers sent 
down to us from a God of love, and sent, too, on an 
errand of mercy. 

Still further, God is not unmindful of us, is not 
far from us, even in the seasons of our severest afflic- 
tion. He sitteth by us, a refiner of silver ,• and 
his eye is fixed intently upon our souls, watching 
the process of purification, as it goes slowly on, — 
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watching, too, in much love, that he may determine 
the very moment when the process of purification is 
complete, and relieve the soul from all danger of in- 
jury from the trial, — from its gi'eat severity, from 
its long continuance. And are not these most beau- 
tiful and touching thoughts? Hast thou been se- 
verely afflicted ? Has the darling child of thy love 
been snatched from thine embrace, and art thou over- 
whelmed with sorrow ? Has the world and all its 
affairs seemed to thee a blank ? Hast thou wondered 
that thy fellow-men could feel interested in its cares 
and pleasures? And hast thou felt thyself forsaken 
of thy God ? It was not so. Thy God was near 
thee ; his eye was especially upon thee at that very 
moment, watching the process of purification which 
thine affliction was intended to work out in thy soul. 
Hast thou murmured at thine affliction ? God has 
looked upon thy soul and seen all this agitation of 
spirit, and has regarded it but as the agitation of 
the metal in throwing off the impurities with which 
it is mixed. Thy murmuring, thy fretfulness and 
repining, thy want of reconciliation to the allot* 
ments of God's providence, is but the manifestation 
of unsanctified affections, — the proof that thy soul 
needs still to undergo a further process of purification. 
When the fiery furnace of affliction has done its 
work, there will be a calm and heaven-like composure 
of spirit, a confiding trust in God, a nearness of 
attachment to him, and a sweet, cheerful, resigned 
acquiescence to his will, which will give thee peace 
and happiness under the severest trial. Then will 
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the language of thy desires, thine emotions, thy pur- 
poses, and thy conduct be " Not my will, but thine, 
be done," and all the exercises of thy soul will re- 
flect the image of thy Father in heaven. 

Art thou now sitting in sorrow and affliction? 
Has thy husband or thy wife — the partner of all thy 
joys and all thy sorrows — been taken from thee ? 
and art thou left to wend thy way in loneliness along 
the path of life ? At every turn, art thou reminded 
of thy loss, and subjected to the pain of having thy 
wounds of grief opened afresh ? Art thou, in the 
secret depths of thy heart, wondering, in a spirit of 
distrust, why God should so severely afliict thee? 
And art thou cherishing an unreconciled state of the 
affections? All this agitation of spirit, this dis- 
quietude of soul, proceeds from the earthly dross 
mixed in with the holiest emotions of thine heart. 
It is to purify thy soul from all this disturbing mix- 
ture that thine afflictions are sent. They come to 
thee from thy God on an errand of love, a mission 
of mercy. Thy God is near thee, even at thy right 
hand. He is watching the process through which 
thou art called to pass. And when he sees his own 
countenance reflected from thy soul, then will he 
feel that the work he would accomplish by thy trials 
is completed. 

The great question, then, as to the object of aflUc- 
tion, the ministry of sorrow, which has so long puz- 
zled philosophers, is answered, and satisfactorily an- 
swered, in the sacred Scriptures. In the Old Testa- 
ment there are intimations, in the New distinct dis- 
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closures, upon this important subject. Eliphaz, in 
his attempts to comfort Job, while he recognizes 
the fact that man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward, yet adds, that happy is the man whom 
God correcteth. Jeremiah, in his Lamentations, 
says of the Lord, " Though he cause grief, yet will 
he have compassion according to the multitude of 
his mercies. For he doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men." The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, " Despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, for whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth," and, still further, '^No chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby." And James, too, says, " Brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers trials ; knowing 
this, that the trying of your faith worketh patience." 
And when John in his vision beheld before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, and heard the ques- 
tion asked, " What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes ? and whence came they ? " the answer 
was, " These are they which have come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their- robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb." Such is the 
Scriptural and Christian view of trial, sorrow, and 
affliction. The question, then, in regard to the object 
of affliction, is answered. I have said that it is 
satisfactorily answered. To my mind, it is so. For 
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ChristiaDity makes disclosures which render this 
view of the ministry of sorrow reasonable. Chris- 
tianity reveals to us life and immortality beyond the 
grave, and the connection between condition in the 
future life and character in the present. If th^e 
is an eternal life stretching out before all who pass 
the narrow confines of the grave, and if naught but 
holiness of heart and character can fit us for happiness 
there, then does it seem reasonable that a God of 
all perfect love should appoint even trial, sorrow, and 
affliction to a znihistry of purification and refine- 
ment, that so the souls that are exercised thereby 
may be freed from all mixture of earthly dross and 
prepared for spiritual blessedness. Parental depriva- 
tions and discipline may seem to the child but iso- 
lated acts of arbitrary cruelty. But with the father, 
whose vision stretches forward to the future man- 
hood of that child, and who contemplates the infla- 
ence which present deprivation and discipline are to 
exert upon futiure character, these are but acts of 
strong parental love. To our short-sighted vision, 
sorrow and affliction may seem to be but arbitrary 
acts of cruelty, without object or purpose. But with 
our Father in heaven, who can look through eterni- 
ty, and can contemplate the influence of discipline 
and trial here upon the character, and, through the 
character, upon future condition, all these may be but 
the strongest manifestation he can give of his love. 
This view not only gives to earthly trials an object, 
but an object worthy of man, worthy of God. 
Worthy of man, — an object in perfect accordance 
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with the highest dignity of man's spiritual nature, 
looking, as it does, to the development, growth, and 
perfection of that nature ; — an object worthy of God, 
in entire accordance with his all-perfect love, aim- 
ing, as it does, to promote the highest happiness of 
his rational oflFspring, — in entire accordance with 
his all-perfect wisdom, inflicting present and tempo- 
rary pain to secure great and ever-enduring felicity. 

The Christian view of the mission which afflictions 
are intended to perform is well calculated to give 
peace and composure, under all the adverse and try- 
ing allotments of life. For it teaches to recognize 
in them at once only a Father's hand and a Father's 
love. They are an assurance of the value of our 
souls in God's sight, and speak to us of his earnest de- 
sire that they should be purified from all dross, and 
fitted for the mansions of blessedness above. With 
this view upon our minds, we can rejoice even in 
the midst of trial, and thank our God for the disci- 
plinary dealings of his providence. We can cherish 
the feeling, that, even in the darkest hours of a 
checkered life, God, our all-perfect Father, is near us, 
— that he sitteth as a refiner of silver, watching the 
operation and influence of our trials, and watching 
them, too, with an affectionate desire to see our souls 
so purified by their power, that they may reflect his 
own image with clearness and distinctness. And 
will not this thought give us patience under our 
trials, and fill our souls at all times with cheerful 
calmness and a happy quietude of spirit ? 

But we must remember that we are to cooperate 

7 
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with God in this great work of purifying the soul 
from all remains of earthly dross, and in fitting it for 
the joys of heaven. The influence of our trials up- 
on our spiritual condition will depend much upon 
the manner in which we improve them. If we give 
way to our feelings, and allow our souls to be ove^ 
whelmed with anguish, they will not work out for 
us their intended effect. For the indulgence of ex- 
cessive grief is but the manifestation of a spirit of 
repining against the good providence of God. And 
we might with propriety often use the words once 
addressed, by way of rebuke, to a friend who would 
not be comforted in affliction, and ask. Canst thou 
not forgive God for the trial he has laid upon thee? 
We are to struggle against the excessive indulgence 
of grief by summoning to our aid the more vigorous 
exercise of our reason and our faith, and by calling to 
remembrance the various thoughts bearing upon this 
point, which seemed satisfactory to the mind in 
its hours of freedom from sorrow. And especially 
are we to seek for strength by drawing nigh in hum- 
ble and fervent prayer to that God who is especially 
near to us in the trials we are called to endure. Still 
further, we are to seek, ourselves, to accomplish the 
purpose these afflictions are intended to accomplish 
in us. We are to strive, ourselves, in reliance upon 
God's assistance, to exercise our souls in all the vir- 
tues and graces of the Christian character, especially 
in the peculiar graces and virtues appropriate to a 
season of trial, — the graces of submission, resigna- 
tion, and trust. In these ways, we may so improve 
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our trials, that, although grievous in their present as- 
pect, they may work out the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness to all of us who are exercised thereby. 

My friends, you may not at this particular time be 
suffering under affliction, and may therefore regard 
the discourse to which you have listened as inappro- 
priate to your present wants. But, believe me, it is 
not so. We are all constantly liable to affliction ; we 
none of us can tell how soon trial and sorrow may 
be our lot. We know not in what unexpected forms 
they may approach us, nor yet with what severity 
they may come. But the way of preparing ourselves 
to meet them is to acquire clear and distinct ideas 
of the view which we are to take of them. If we 
regard them as the decisions of inexorable fate, we 
may submit to them in sullen and moody silence, as 
to what cannot be avoided. If we regard them as 
the arbitrary inflictions of Divine vengeance, we may 
cower before them in abject fear and slavish dread. 
But if we regard them as the disciplinary dealings of 
a Father's hand, prompted by all-perfect love and 
guided by all-perfect wisdom, we shall be enabled to 
meet and bear them in a spirit of cheerful resigna< 
tion, and to use them for our progress in the di* 
vine life. But the time when we are to settle in our 
own minds these clear and definite views of the 
ministry of sorrow is not when we are suffering un- 
der its heavy pressure, when our mental powers are 
in a degree paralyzed, and our hearts are sinking 
within us. No. It is in seasons of bodily health, 
of mental vigor, of moral courage, — in seasons 
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when the soul is not disturbed by distracting cares 
or benumbed by overwhelming affliction, — that we 
are to form clear ideas and establish in our hearts 
fixed principles upon this subject. The views, then, 
of my discourse, if sound and true, are not inappro- 
priate to any. I would commend them to your se- 
rious and careful reflection. Examine them, I be- 
seech you, in the exercise of sound reason, and by 
the light of God's holy word. If they bear not the 
test of such a scrutiny, reject them, and seek for 
those which are more in accordance with reason and 
Scripture. If, after a faithful examination, they ap- 
prove themselves to your minds as they have to 
mine, take them to your hearts, dwell upon them in 
careful contemplation, cherish them with an affec- 
tionate regard ; and, I can assure you, they will minis- 
ter to your present peace and happiness, while they 
exert an influence in preparing you for everlasting 
bliss in the mansions of blessedness above. O, my 
friends, it is a beautiful, a glorious and soul-sustain- 
ing thought, that we are ever in the hands and at 
the sovereign disposal of an all-perfect Father, and 
are ever surrounded by his all-embracing love ! And 
it is the source of the purest happiness which the 
soul is capable of enjoying, to experience an an- 
nihilation of all selfishness, and to be brought into 
a perfect oneness with the will of God in all our 
feelings, affections, and desires, so that we shall wish 
for nothing so much as that God's will be done. If 
our trials have produced this effect upon our souls, 
then will they have accomplished the mission of mer- 
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cy upon which they were sent. And our Father in 
heaven, having sat as a refiner of silver, and watched 
the influence of our afflictions upon our souls, and the 
process of purification which has been there going 
on, until he has seen his own image reflected from our 
spiritual purity and peace, will then himself come, 
with his Son, to occupy our hearts and fill our spirits 
with his own indwelling presence. 
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SERMON VI, 



SECRET FAULTS. 

CLBANSB THOU MB FROM 8BCRET FAULTS. — Paalin zix. 13. 

Such, my friends, was the devout supplication of 
the Psalmist. And the petition indicates that the 
heart from which it proceeded was truly devoted to 
the service of God ; that the individual who offered 
it was not only anxious to free himself from all gross 
vice, and all known sin, but was distrustful of him- 
self, of his own judgment and conscience, and was 
fearful, lest, without being himself aware of it, he 
might fall into those courses of conduct which were 
contrary to the will of God. This petition is as 
appropriate now as it was when it was first penned. 
And it will express the feelings of all, even at the 
present time, who are truly and sincerely devoted to 
the service of God. For such persons will not only 
withstand all known temptation, and avoid all 
known sin, but they will cherish a feeling of self- 
distrust, and will be constantly praying that they 
may be cleansed from all secret faults. But, when 
we pray to be cleansed from secret faults, what is 
the object for which we pray, and what are the 
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expectations we should cherish in regard to the 
answer we may hope to receive ? Do we ask, that, 
by some mysterious influence of God's spirit, we 
may be cleansed and purified from all secret faults, 
without ourselves knowing the faults from which we 
are cleansed ? To me, it seems that such is not the 
expectation which we should cherish. Neither the 
general tone of the Scriptures, nor the experience of 
Christians, authorizes any such expectations. It 
was the remark of an able divine, that the prayer 
of the life is the truly effectual prayer. And the 
remark is true in most of its applications. He who 
prays to be guarded against temptation, while at 
the same time he neglects to watch and strive, has 
no reason to expect that his prayer will be effectual. 
The answer which might reasonably be expected to 
such a prayer would consist in those spiritual influ- 
ences which might quicken the perceptions to 
discover the tendency of temptation under all its 
specious disguises, and strengthen the heart ever to 
withstand it, — influences which might render the 
watchfulness of the individual himself effectual to 
his preservation against all the deceitfulness of those 
allurements which lead to sin. If you pray to be 
delivered from the power of any known sin, to 
which you are much addicted, you cannot expect 
that your petition will be answered, unless you put 
forth your own most zealous and persevering efforts 
to free yourself from that particular sin. The 
answer which you should desire would consist in 
those spiritual influences which might nerve you to 
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the struggle, and render your efforts successful. It 
is the same with this prayer to be cleansed from 
secret faults. It is, I conceive, a prayer to have 
our own eyes opened to discover, and our own 
hearts strengthened to renounce, any sinful practice 
in which we may now be unknowingly indulging. 
This prayer, then, should be addressed to our 
Father in heaven, under the influence of an earnest 
desire to know what our secret sins are, connected 
with a holy resolution to do what may be in our 
power to discover and renounce them. The words 
of my text, as thus explained, direct our thoughts to 
two distinct topics of remark: first, to the impor- 
tance of ever cherishing that unreserved fielf-distrust 
which will lead us to seek for all our secret faults, 
that we may renounce them; and, second, to the 
direction in which we are to look for these secret 
faults. 

I. And first, it is important that we should, at all 
times, cherish feelings of self-distrust, together with 
an earnest desire to know all our secret faults. 
Indeed, this is implied in all earnest, sincere, and 
rational devotion to the service of God. For, in that 
service, our thoughts are directed not to our fellow- 
men, from whom our secret faults are as completely 
hidden as they are from ourselves. It is to God, the 
heart-searching Jehovah, that our service is rendered. 
He knows all our faults, — even those which are 
hidden from our own eyes. Then, too, it is a pure 
heart, a devoted spirit, a sincere soul, which he seeks 
in those who would serve him acceptably. It is 
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entire consecration of heart that he desires, and not 
merely some slight degree of devotedness. He asks 
that those engaged in his service should strive to 
become perfect, even as he himself is perfect. Sup- 
pose, then, that one honestly engages in the service 
of God. What is implied in this ? Will such a one, 
knowing the character of the Being he professes 
to serve, — knowing the kind of service required, — 
will he be satisfied with breaking off from open and 
gross vices, while he indulges in those sins which 
are less obvious, and, in human estimation, less 
important ? Most surely not. He might rest satis- 
fied with this, were he seeking only the approbation 
of his fellow-men, since this would be all that would 
be required, perhaps, to sedure a reputation for virtue 
and piety among men. But, in the service of God, 
it is different. To him all sins are known. With 
him there are no small sins ; for, how small soever 
they may seem in our estimation, in his eyes they 
are all indications of a wrong state of the heart. 
Will one, then, sincerely devoted to the servipe of 
God, rest satisfied with merely checking and restrain- 
ing sinful propensities, so that they may not break 
out into overt acts, while he cherishes sinful desires, 
and indulges unholy feelings? Most surely not. 
He expects that his acceptance with God, through 
Christ, will depend more upon the purity of the 
intention than upon the magnitude or perfection of 
the deed, — more upon devotion of heart and sin- 
cerity of purpose than upon the results of the act. 
He will, therefore, feel that it is of the utmost im- 
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portance to check all wrong feelings, — to banish 
all sinful motives, — to purify the soul in its inmost 
depths, and make it a temple meet for the residence 
of the Holy Spirit. Still further, he who has sinr 
cerely devoted himself to the service of God, and has 
been striving for jNrogress in the Christian graces, 
will have found, by experience, that he is constantly 
liable to mistake. He will have found that prac- 
tices which, at one stage of Christian jNTogress, are 
regarded as perfectly correct, have, at a higher and 
more advanced stage, seemed wrong and sinful ; — 
that practices, against which his conscience once 
made no remonstrance, now, on the enjoyment of 
more light, subject him to the bitter pangs of 
remorse. This consciousfiess of his own liability to 
error will cause him to experience feelings of self- 
distrust. He will distrust his judgment, and fear lest 
the courses which he is now pursuing, and which he 
regards as correct, may be in reality wrong, and may 
soon appear so to his own mind. He will distrust 
his conscience, and fear lest the practices, upon 
which it now looks with approbation, may become 
the source of much regret and remorse. Thus will 
he experience feelings of self-distrust, and will be 
ready to unite, most sincerely and fervently, in the 
petition of the text, "Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults." 

But we may say, not only that he will experience 
these feelings as a matter of fact, but that, so far as 
he may be able to do it, and at the same time retain 
his energetic devotion to duty, he will cherish these 
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feelings of self-distrust as an important part, an 
essential ingredient, in true tenderness of conscience. 
He who simply breaks away from those com-ses, 
pronounced by the community to be sinful, may be 
deceiving himself, — may flatter himself that he is 
conscientiously devoted to the service of God, when 
he is, in reality, influenced only by a regard to his 
reputation and standing in society. And he, too, 
who is sincerely desirous of obeying the will of 
<}od, but who is not careful to understand what 
that will is, in all its length and breadth, will find 
that his conscience is gradually growing less and 
less tender. From being unjust and sinful in that 
which is least, he will be in dsuiger of becoming 
unjust in that which is greatest. If, then, we would 
render to our God acceptable service, — if we would 
press forward to the attainment of perfection in the 
Christian character, — if we would cherish and keep 
alive deep tenderness of conscience, — we should 
ever cherish feelings of self-distrust ; we should often 
pray that we may be cleansed from our secret faults, 
ever accompanying our prayer with the resolution, 
that we will, ourselves, do all that may be in our 
power to discover what those secret faults are, and 
to free ourselves from their control. 

II. And this brings me to the second division of 
my discourse, the object of which will be to point out 
the direction in which we are to look for these secret 
faults. And the single suggestion which I would 
ofler on this point, and which I hope to make clear 
by familiar illustrations, is this : We are to look for 
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our secret faults not in any great and heinous offence 
performed without the knowledge of those around 
us, — not in any specific and striking acts, different 
from our usual characters, or from the customs of the 
community in which we dwell ; but we are to seek 
for them in our general and ordinary courses of con- 
duct, — in our personal pursuits and temperaments, 
— and especially in the amusements, indulgences, 
and practices which are sanctioned by the community. 
In regard to all special and peculiar acts, the atten- 
tion will be arrested by the very fact that they are 
special and peculiar ; and they will be carefully exam- 
ined. If they are wrong, they will be known to be 
so. But the case is different in regard to general prac- 
tices. We have quietly allowed ourselves in them 
for a long time. We are encouraged and sustained in 
them by the example of all around us. We have 
never heard their propriety called in question, and 
there is nothing to awaken us to the inquiry as to 
their true character, and consequently we may be 
sinning in these things, while yet we are ourselves 
entirely unconscious of our guilt. Let me illustrate. 
Here, for example, is the politician, deeply interested 
and actively engaged in efforts to promote what he 
regards as the true, the best political interests of his 
country, while at the same time he is an honest and 
sincere Christian, aiming at Christian improvement. 
He is a Christian politician. I believe that there 
may be such, — that there are such. God grant that 
their number may be increased ! This Christian 
politician prays to be delivered, to be cleansed from 
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secret faults. The question is, In what direction 
shall he seek for his secret faults ? I answer, that, 
while he does not overlook other parts of his con- 
duct, he must look especially at his political course. 
There he will be most in danger, — there he will 
be most liable to fall into sins which are hidden 
from his own view. In his political course, he is 
sustained by his associates, and provoked forward 
by his opponents. His eye is fixed intensely 
upon the attainment of what he deems important 
political objects, and he is in danger of becoming 
careless in regard to the moral character of the 
measures adopted to secure those objects. He is in 
danger of regarding the various subjects discussed, 
and the various courses pursued, in their relation to 
political ends, and of settling them upon political 
maxims, instead of looking at them only in their 
relation to the eternal principles of the Gospel. I 
would ask, then, Is not the political life of the Chris- 
tian politician the chief source of his spiritual dan- 
ger, — the portion of his conduct in which he will 
be most liable to fall into sin, while he is himself 
unconscious that he is sinning ? Must he not, then, 
if he would know his secret faults, scrutinize care- 
fully his political course, and inquire if there may 
' not be something there inconsistent with the spirit 
and principles of the Gospel ? 

Again; here is the merchant, high-minded and 
honorable, sincerely devoted to the requirements of 
the Gospel, and earnestly seeking Christian improve- 
ment. He prays to be. delivered from his secret 
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faults. In what direction must he look, with the hope 
of ascertaining those faults which are hidden from hi» 
own knowledge ? Must he not look to his mercan- 
tile pursuits, and to those habits and practices which 
are in accordance with the opinions of the mercantile 
community of which he is a member ? It may be 
that the maxims of mercantile policy^ and the general 
principles of mercantile transactions, are not fully in 
accordance with the precepts and principles of the 
Gospel. And yet, as they are the general {Mractices 
and maxims of that portion of the community te 
which he belongs, — among whom they pass current, 
by whom he has never heard them questioned, — 
he will naturally, and almost without thought or 
examination, fall into them. It may be, that, in the 
forming period of his life, he was trained up to them, 
and they have become ingrained into his very soul, 
constituting a part of himself. Now I do not say 
that he will be more in danger of sinning in his mer- 
cantile pursuits than in other parts of his conduct ; 
but that he will be less quick to detect his sins here 
than elsewhere, in other parts of his conduct. While, 
therefore, he should be careful not to pass over, in 
his examination of himself, any portion of his con- 
duct or character, he should look especially to his 
mercantile course for the detection of secret faults. 
And the same may be said of every avocation or 
profession. Each should look for his secret faults in 
his own daily, ordinary course. 

Still further, here is the philanthropist, engaged in 
carrying forward the great benevolent enterprises of 
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the day. He is a sincere and devout Christian, and 
has enlisted in these undertakings under the influ* 
ence of religious principle. But his whole soul has 
become absorbed in these great works; his whole 
energy is devoted to these noble efforts to promote 
the best interests of humanity. Under these circum- 
stances, I contend that the individual must look to 
his philanthropic efforts for his secret sins. It is in 
these efforts that his attention will become so fixed, 
that he will be in danger of overlooking the charac- 
ter of the measures adopted for securing the desired 
end. And here, too, will he be in danger of indulge 
ing in unchristian feelings. He may not sin oftener, 
nor yet more grossly, in his philanthropic efforts, 
than in other parts of his character. But he will be 
more in danger of sinning without knowing it. But 
I trust that I have said enough to illustrate my 
position, that our secret faults lie, oftener than else- 
where, in the direction of our general practices and 
ordinary pursuits. 

This view may be extended a little farther. We 
may say that each individual's secret sins should also 
be sought in the direction of his peculiar tempera- 
ment. You well know that men differ in tempera- 
ment. By this difference of temperament they are 
exposed to different kinds of temptation, — liable to 
different classes of sins. Here is one of a bold and 
independent spirit. He cares not for the opinions of 
others, and despises alike their smiles and their 
frowns. This is a valuable trait of character. 
But there will be danger that such a one will carry 
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his iadependence to excess, — that he will disregard 
the feelings and the happiness of others, — will 
exhibit such a deportment, give such answers, and 
make such remarks, as are adapted, and almost seem 
intended, to injure the feelings of those whom he 
may address. There is danger of his becoming un- 
kind and uncourteous, in utter contradiction to the 
general spirit and the direct precepts of the Gospel. 
And, what is more to be deplored, the individual 
may take credit to himself on account of these pecu- 
liarities and excesses, and may regard them as marks 
of a true and noble independence. He is not aware 
that they can possibly be classed with sins of any 
description. They are, to him, secret sins. 

Then, again, on the other hand, here is one of the 
opposite temperament, — timid, shrinking, extremely 
unwilling to injure the feelings or forfeit the good 
opinions of others. This, too, is a valuable and im- 
portant trait of character. But the individual who is 
possessed of it will be in danger of going to excess, 
in his endeavours to avoid giving offence. He will 
hardly dare to speak out all that he thinks and feels, 
even in defence of what he may regard as important 
truth. He may, sometimes, seem to give assent to 
what he regards as dangerous error by his silence, 
to which he adheres under the influence of what he 
deems a good motive, — the fear of injuring the feel- 
ings of his friends. Such a one may blame his 
neighbour, of a more bold and ardent temperament, 
while he congratulates himself on what he considers 
as his own more Christ-like com*se. Nor can he 
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believe, for a moment, that he is himself in danger 
of falling into sin in these very peculiarities upon 
which he values himself. Should he, therefore, sin 
at all in this direction, he will probably do it uncon- 
sciously. His sins will be, to him, secret sins. And 
the same principle will hold good in regard to all the 
different temperaments by which individuals are dis- 
tinguished. Each one should look for his secret sins 
in the direction of his peculiar temperament. 

Once more ; every individual is in danger of falling 
into sin, without being aware of it, simply by falling 
into the prevailing feelings of the community in 
which he dwells, especially if it be called a Christian 
community, and by giving his countenance and his 
support to the customs, institutions, and practices 
which prevail around him, to which he has always 
been accustomed, and which he has never thought 
of calling in question. To be convinced of this, you 
have only to take the New Testament in your hands, 
read carefully the instructions there contained, study 
the example of the Saviour there portrayed, and 
then compare with these the prevailing customs, 
fashions, institutions, and practices of the commu* 
nities that are now called Christian ; and I had almost 
said you can scarcely find the faintest possible shade 
of resemblance between them. I need not particu- 
larize. The proofs of what I say are all around you. 
And yet I have no doubt that many, who are at this 
time sustaining unchristian customs and practices, are 
entirely unconscious of the sin they are committing. 
They are among Christians, so called. In these Chris- 
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tians they find many amiable, generous, praiseworthy 
traits of character. And they can hardly believe that 
such would lend their influence to the support of any- 
thing in itself unchristian. Nay, more ; suppose at 
any time a query should arise in some mind as to 
the Christian character of prevalent practices : the in- 
dividual says to himself, — Here are men far better 
acquainted than I am with the true spirit and genius 
of Christianity, — far better Christians in many re- 
spects than I am, — who see nothing unchristian in 
them ; — and so his queries are suppressed. In this 
way men read the Scriptures, not with their own eyes 
and in the clear light of day, but with the eyes of 
their neighbours, of the community in which they 
dwell, of the Christian Church. The light of day, 
in its full and cleeir shining, is softened and dimmed 
and obscured by the commentary they use to aid 
them in interpreting the Scripture, which consists of 
the practices and customs of the so-called Christian 
woHd. In this direction, then, of the prevailing cus- 
toms, practices, and institutions of the community, 
we should look for many of our secret sins. 

I have thus, my friends, endeavoured to show 
in. what directions we are to look for our secret 
faults, — in the direction of our^ general practices, of 
our favorite indulgences, of our peculiarities of tem- 
perament, and of the customs, practices, and in- 
stitutions of the nominally Christian community in 
which we dwell. I have said that, when we oflfer 
the prayer of the text, " Cleanse thou me from se- 
cret faults," we should offer it with earnest and sin- 
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cere desires to know what our secret faults are, and 
with the determined resohition to renounce them 
when they are once known ; and that we are to ex- 
pect the cleansing influences of God's spirit principal- 
ly in the way of opening the mind and strengthening 
the heart, that so we may the more readily detect, and 
the more promptly renounce, these our secret faults. 
And what is implied in the state of feeling indicated 
by the words of the text ? Is there not implied a dis- 
tinct purpose, a holy resolution, to bring to the test 
of a careful comparison with the word of God, with 
the standard of the Gospel, all our various modes of 
thought, feeling, speech, and practice ? Most surely, 
all this is implied. There is something more even 
than this implied in the petition. It is, that we 
will renewedly and more faithfully study the sacred 
Scriptures, and seek for the spirit of their instructions 
in all their practical bearings. One of the principal 
reasons why we are so liable to fall into secret faults, 
as has been already intimated, is, that we do not in- 
terpret the sacred Scriptures as we should a new 
book which we had never seen before, but by the 
practices and maxims of prudence or of policy which 
prevail in the so-called Christian community. There 
is no doubt, that, if our minds were not thus pervert- 
ed in regard to the right understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, the instructions of the Gospel would appear 
very different from what they now do, and that 
many practices now regarded as innocent, at least, 
if not praiseworthy, would appear to us wrong and 
sinful. It should be our endeavour, therefore, to 
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break away as far as possible from the influence ex- 
erted over our minds in the interpretation of the 
Scripture by the prevalent practices of the commu- 
nity. Having done this, we should go to the New 
Testament as to a new book, with minds free from 
prejudice, and with earnest desires to know the 
spirit of Gospel requirements in their full extent and 
in all their bearings. We should search thoroughly, 
faithfully, and with a spirit of practical self-applica- 
tion. We should carefully compare with the instruc- 
tions of the Gospel all the various customs, practices, 
and institutions of society, and all our own modes of 
thought, and speech, and life, that we may thus 
discover our secret faults. And the assistance that 
we are to expect, the Divine influence which is to 
cleanse us from our secret faults, is only the quick- 
ening and enlightening influence of God's spirit to 
enable us to detect and renounce all our secret and 
long-cherished sins, how dear soever they may be to 
our hearts, how painful soever the surrender. 

I am aware that I may be met with one objection 
to the views which, in this discourse, I have ad- 
vanced. It will be asked how any act can be re- 
garded as a sin, when he who performs the act is 
ignorant of its sinful character, and may perhaps 
believe himself to be doing right. I shall be asked 
if every man is not to be judged by his own stand- 
ard. If, then, a man is sincerely endeavouring to 
serve God according to the best of his knowledge, 
how can he be guilty, even if he enters upon wrong 
courses of conduct, when he does not know that they 
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are wrong ? There is much plausibility in this ob- 
jection, and it needs to be carefully examined. God's 
laws are not variable, meaning one thing in an en- 
lightened, and another in an unenlightened, commu- 
nity. This may be illustrated by the laws of our 
I^ysical system. Your child walks out in the field, 
and discovers a peculiar fruit ; he knows nothing of 
its character, nor of what may be expected as its le- 
gitimate effects upon his system. It is fair to the eye. 
He tastes, and finds it pleasant in the eating. He 
partakes freely. But the fruit is rank poison. Will 
that child escape the natural consequence of taking 
poisonous food into his stomach, because he is igno- 
rant of the sin that he has committed against the laws 
of his physical system ? Most surely not. The oper- 
ation of God's laws will not vary on account of his 
ignorance. But will he, inasmuch as he did not know 
better, feel guilty ? If he had no possible means of 
knowing better, he will not feel guilty. He will re- 
gard his suffering as the result of misfortune. But 
suppose that you had previously placed in your 
child's hands a book, describing this peculiau: fruit, 
giving representations of its appearance, and pointing 
out its dangerous character and deleterious effects up- 
on the system ; suppose, too, that he had neglected 
to read that book, or had read it so carelessly as 
to have forgotten its lessons. Under such circum- 
stances, would not your child feel guilty ? Would he 
not regard his suffering as more than a misfortune, as 
the evil consequence of his own fault ? Would he not 
feel, that, although he committed that fault ignorant- 
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ly> y^t, as the means of knowledge had been given 
him, even his ignorance was proof of his guilt in 
neglecting to avail himself of the light and means of 
knowledge with which he had been favored ? The 
standard, then, by which he is to be judged, is not 
that which in his neglect and ignorance he may have 
established for himself, but it corresponds with his 
means of knowledge, with the degree of light with 
which he has been favored. And these views will 
hold good in regard to moral subjects. The laws 
which God has established for the regulation of 
our moral natures are just as invariable in their oper- 
ations as are the laws of our physical system. And 
he who transgresses these laws, even though he does 
it in utter ignorance of their existence, and without the 
means of knowing that they exist, — even though in 
these very transgressions he may think that he does 
God service, — will still be exposed to the unhap- 
py consequences which naturally flow from them. 
But his sufferings may be regarded as his misfortune. 
Suppose you that those nations whose religious rites 
were mingled with the grossest crimes escaped from 
the natural influence of those crimes upon their 
moral natures, because they committed them without 
knowing that they were crimes ? Most surely not. 
But their guilt was very much less than would be 
the guilt of persons in a Christian land, who should do 
the same deeds. And why ? Because, in Christian 
lands, there is more light upon the subject of moral 
duty. And yet it may be that there are those in 
Christendom who have shut their eyes to the light 
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shining around them, or hardened their hearts against 
its influence. Shall that circumstance, their care- 
less neglect, or their wilful rejection of the light 
with which they are favored, exempt them from the 
responsibilities attached to the enjoyment of that 
light ? Most surely not. 

Our standai4 of character, then, — the standard by 
which we are to be judged, — will correspond not 
with our own views of duty, but with what those 
views would have been had we made all proper use of 
our means of knowledge. In Christian lands, then, 
the standard by which we shall be judged will be the 
standard of the Gospel in its highest elevation, in its 
greatest purity, in its most heart-searching application. 
And this is reasonable and proper. For here is the 
light, the means of knowledge, placed before us. 
Had we desired information and sought it diligently, 
we might have obtained it. And then, too, God has 
promised the influences of his spirit to assist us in our 
endeavours to understand his word and his will. If 
we neglect these various and ample means of light, 
the fault will be our own, and we must ourselves 
-bear the unhappy consequences. If, then, we are 
to be judged by the means of knowledge placed 
within our reach, — if our standard is to be that of 
the Gospel in its highest applications, — may we not 
all of us feel that as yet there may be new streams of 
light to burst forth from that fountain to elevate our 
views and enlighten our minds ? May we not feel 
that even now we may be guilty of faults unknown 
to ourselves, which a further study of the Scriptures, 
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and a more careful examination of the spirit of the 
Gospel, may reveal to us? Is there not, then, a per- 
fect propriety in our offering up the petition of the 
text, accompanying it, as it ever should be accom- 
panied, with holy resolutions to do all in our power 
to detect our secret faults, and to renounce them 
when known? 

The subject, my friends, to which your attention 
has at this time been directed, is one of individual 
application, and of vast importance. We may, each 
one of us, from our peculiar pursuits or peculiar 
temperaments, be cherishing wrong feelings, or pur- 
suing wrong courses of conduct, without being 
aware that they are wrong. Or we may be subjected 
to the same danger of falling into secret faults, from 
the circumstance that we belong to particular soci- 
eties, sects, or parties, or move in peculiar circles, 
the general practices of which we regard as right 
interpretations of the practical principles of the 
Gospel. From these and other circumstances, we 
may, even in close connection with sincerity and 
devotion and zeal, have fallen into secret faults. 
And does it not become us, under the consciousness 
of such a liability, to be ever eaurnestly engaged in 
endeavours to discover even our most secret sins? 
When we reflect upon the all-perfect chauracter of the 
God we serve, upon the requirements of his law, 
demanding holiness in the inmost recesses of the 
heart, as well as purity in the outward act, — when 
we look forward to the spiritual world, where the 
secrets of all hearts and of all lives shall be laid 
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open, — shall we not feel the importance of ever 
striving to understand more thoroughly our own 
hearts, and to purify more entirely our own lives, — 
the importance of ever seeking for a more perfect 
knowledge of the practical requirements of the Gos- 
pel, and a more close and impartial application of 
them to all the various parts of our lives and charac- 
ters? And especially, shall we not feel the impor- 
tance of this, when we consider how prone we are 
to follow the practices of those with whom we are 
associated, without inquiring into their true character, 
— how prone we are to neglect to bring the practices, 
which correspond with our peculiar tendencies and 
temperaments, under the control of Christian princi- 
ple ? Let us, then, ever cherish the feeling that we 
are always liable to fall into faults and sins, without 
being aware of it. Then shall we be moved to 
exclaim, with the Psalmist, ^' Who can understand his 
errors ? " And the feelings which prompt the excla- 
mation will lead to the prayer, which, in the same 
breath, the Psalmist offered, — the prayer, " Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults." 
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FAITH MADE PERFECT BY WORKS. 



8EEST THOU HOW FAITH WROUGHT WITH HIS WORKS, AND BY 
WORKS WAS FAITH MADE PERFECT? — JameS ii. 22. 



An able commentator upon the Epistle of James 
says : — *' In these words, the Apostle has declared 
that faith and works are inseparably connected as 
cause and effect ; that faith, as the cause, necessarily 
produces good works as its effect, and that good 
works must flow from faith as their principle or pro- 
ducing cause ; that neither of them, separately, are 
the means of our justification, but that, when joined, 
they become effectual to that end. Wherefore, 
when in Scripture we are said to be justified by 
faith, it is by a faith accompanied by good works. 
On the other hand, when we are said to be justified 
by works, it is by works proceeding from faith." 
But what, we may ask, was the faith of Abraham, of 
which the Apostle was speaking in the words of the 
text ? Was it merely a barren, speculative opinion, 
— a cold, abstract conclusion of the intellect ? Most 
assuredly not. It was, indeed, speculative opinion, 
and abstract conclusion ; but it was accompanied by 
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right feelings, right dispositions, and right purposes. 
Perhaps the faith of Abraham may be correctly char- 
acterized by calling it a believing, a confiding, and 
an obedient state of the heart. All these several 
elements lent their influence in strengthening the 
motive to good works ; and by the actual perform- 
ance of good works were these several elements 
themselves strengthened and rendered perfect. 
From these words, then, may we not infer, more' 
generally, that there is always a close and intimate 
connection between the state of the heart and the 
conduct of the life, and that they exert a powerful 
reciprocal influence upon each other ? May we not 
infer that the flrst faint glimmering of religious emo- 
tion in the heart naturally prompts to active effort 
in all good works, and that the diligent and faithful 
performance of duty — nay, more, that even the 
mere attempt at obedience, when made in sincerity 
— deepens all religious emotions, strengthens all 
Christian principles, and confirms all holy purposes ? 
It is to the consideration of this subject — the 
natural influence of a conscientious and faithful dis- 
charge of Christian duty in promoting the spiritual 
improvement of the soul, and in securiug the highest 
enjoyment of spiritual afliections and religious emo- 
tions — that I would, at this time, invite your 
attention. 

And here let me ask. Is not the want of a right re- 
ligious state of the soul — of a true and deep interest 
in spiritual things — the subject of almost universal 
complaint among Christians of every name ? Do 
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you not often hear even those whom you had 
regarded as the farthest advanced in the divine life 
speaking of the deadness of their spiritual affections, 
the coldness and apathy of their hearts, and their 
want of high and pure spiritual enjoyment ? And if 
you appeal to those who have not as yet entered 
upon the Christian course, and urge them to com- 
mence it at once, what is the excuse most frequently 
offered? "We do not feel as we think we ought 
to feel. Our affections are too strongly set upon 
the things of earth. We are too easily disturbed 
and thrown from a state of Christian equanimity of 
feeling by the troubles of life. We are too irritable ; 
and, in our tempers, amidst the petty crosses and 
vexations to which we are exposed, we do not enjoy, 
as highly as we could wish, the religious exercises in 
which we engage." These, and others like these, 
arQ the excuses offered by many, when urged to 
commence at once a life of devotion to the service 
of God in obedience to the Gospel of his Son. Nor 
are these lamentations and excuses mere pretences. 
They are, in most instances, a simple statement of 
&cts, — a true description of the state of the hearts 
of which they profess to be the disclosure. 

But why is there any cause for these lamentations 
and excuses ? and how is that cause to be removed ? 
In answer to these questions, it is obvious to remark 
that they do not proceed from a heart that is per- 
fectly indifferent upon the subject of religion. Such 
statements cannot come, in truth, from an individual 
who has never known what religion is, — who has 
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never reflected upon the subject, — who has never 
asked what the claims and requirements of religion 
are, or felt the importance of being truly religious. 
The fact .that one sincerely mourns over his deficien- 
cies is an indication that he knows what they are, 
and has formed some conception of what, in feeling 
and in character, he ought to be. And not only so, 
but it indicates that he has experienced some desires, 
faint and fleeting though they may have been, to 
become what God requires all to be. Even these 
excuses on the ground of unworthiness, when com- 
pared with d state of perfect indifference, are a favor- 
able indication. They show that the heart has been 
touched by Divine influences, — that, through the 
power of calm reflection, or of vivid emotion, the 
claims of religion have, in some slight degree at 
least, been felt. 

The question, therefore, in regard to all such, is 
not, How shall we awaken the dead to life ? It is. 
How shall we cherish the first faint spark of life 
which may have been infused into the soul, — how 
shall we keep alive and strengthen the slightest 
spiritual emotions that may have been already 
awakened in the heart ? In answer to this question, 
we may remark that every element of a truly relig- 
ious state of the heart naturally prompts to effort, 
to religious action in some direction, — is strengthr 
ened and rendered more perfect, the more fully it is 
carried out into action, — and is often chilled, weak- 
ened, and destroyed, if not allowed to manifest itself 
in the life. And this arises from the very constitu- 

9* 
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tion of our natures. Emotions and feelings naturally 
prompt to action. If these promptings are obeyed, 
the corresponding emotions and feelings are them- 
selves strengthened ,* they take a deeper hold of the 
heart, and exert a wider and more powerful control 
over the life. But, if the promptings of our emotions 
are not obeyed, — sure neglected and disregarded, — 
the emotions themselves soon wither and die, or de- 
generate into a sickly and inefficient sentimentality. 
If, for example, the miser, who for years has been 
governed by the most narrow-minded selfishness, 
should, in the providence of God, be awakened to 
the slightest possible degree of charitable feeling, 
that feeling will be strengthened, and rendered more 
powerful and more perfect, if he will follow its 
promptings, and afford it exercise by actually making 
sacrifices, and putting forth efforts for the relief of 
human distress, — for the promotion of human hap- 
piness. On the other hand, the slight charitable 
feeling which has been awakened will soon be 
chilled and destroyed if its promptings be disregard- 
ed, and no corresponding deeds of charity follow. 
And this single example is sufficient to illustrate the 
whole theory of the natural connection there is be- 
tween the emotions of the heart and the actions of 
the life, and their reciprocal influence upon each 
other. Emotions prompt to action ; action strength- 
ens emotion, while neglect chills and destroys it. 
And this view conducts us at once to a distinct, 
intelligible, and practical principle, pointing, as it 
does at once and directly, to the intimate connection 
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there is between doing and being, and showing, that, if 
we would secure progress in heart-religion and would 
enjoy the high happiness of a Christian state of soul, 
we must be diligently engaged in the faithful per- 
formance of duty. 

This may be still further illustrated, and applied 
to the subject of our own religious improvement, by 
reference to some of our religious emotions. Have 
you dwelt upon the character of God, and upon the 
endearing relation you sustain to him as his children, 
until you have felt the force of the obligations that 
are upon you to lead lives of obedience to his will ? 
Have you experienced strong inward emotions, 
prompting to obedience ? And do you ask how you 
are to strengthen these emotions, — how give them 
a control over your conduct ? You are to do this, I 
answer, by going forth and engaging in acts of obedi- 
ence. You are to ask, in regard to the various courses 
of conduct which you are pursuing. Are they in ac- 
cordance with God's will or not ? And when you 
have ascertained God's will in its application to the 
pursuits in which you are engaged, you ai'e to re- 
nounce, at once and without hesitation, all that 
may be contrary to it, and to commence at once 
the courses required by his commands. In this way 
our conscientious regard for the Divine law will be 
strengthened and deepened by every act of obedi- 
ence, and by every surrender of our own desires and 
inclinations, when made in the spirit of obedience to 
the commands of God. If we pursue this course, 
our works, our acts of obedience, will render our 
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spirit of obedience perfect. But if we pursue a dif- 
ferent course, — if, when awakened to a full sense 
of our obligations, we only meditate upon them and 
talk about them without engaging in acts of obedi- 
ence, without bringing our regard for God's will to 
bear upon our ordinary practices, — our emotions will 
either soon entirely die out within us, or will degene- 
rate into what may properly be called religious senti- 
mentalism, affording us the luxurious enjoyment of a 
passive excitement of the feelings, but exerting no 
control over the conduct, and bringing the heart into 
no nearer union with God. 

Again : Have you been awakened to a full sense 
of your obligations to do what may be in your power 
to relieve the distress and promote the happiness and 
the improvement of your fellow-men ? And are you 
moved by strong inward impulses to engage actively 
in benevolent efforts? Do you ask how you may 
cherish and keep alive this benevolence of heart ? 
how you may bring your conduct and character into 
full correspondence with your impulses and emotions ? 
The true answer is. Engage at once in acts of benefi- 
cence. Do not spend your time in talking about 
the importance of charitable efforts, in imagining 
what must be the sufferings of the indigent ; but be- 
come at once a visitor of the poor. Go out as you 
have time and ability^ and seek the sons and daugh- 
ters of want that may be scattered around you, 
and do what you can to relieve them. By so doing, 
your charitable emotions will become more warm, 
lively, and efficient. By your works of charity. 
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your charitable feelings will be strengthened, your 
benevolence of heart will be made perfect. But 
if, on the other hand, you hope to cherish and 
strengthen your charitable feelings simply by dwell- 
ing upon those accounts of distress which are adapt- 
ed to excite them, you will be disappointed in your 
expectations, your charitable feelings will either en- 
tirely die out or lose their control over your conduct. 
Once more : Have you been led to see clearly and 
awakened to feel deeply your obligations to do what 
may be in your power to diffuse and extend the pu- 
rifying and elevating influences of Christianity, by 
means of missionary efforts ? And do you ask how 
you shall strengthen and render perfect the spirit . 
that has been awakened within you ? The true an- 
swer is, that you are to do this by engaging at once 
in the missionary cause, by giving according to your 
ability, whether it be little or much, for the promo- 
tion of the missionary enterprise. It is in vain to 
dwell upon the importance of the missionary move- 
ment, and to talk of the value of Gospel truths and 
Christian principles, if you do not put forth efforts 
and make sacrifices for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. If even from your poverty and 
with the greatest self-denial you will give the smallest 
possible sum for the advancement of the missionary 
cause, it will do more to keep alive within you the 
missionary spirit, than all talk and all meditation un- 
accompanied by efforts and sacrifices. By works for 
the advancement of the cause of missions will our 
missionary spirit be made perfect. But, on the other 
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hand, the deepest interest in the cause of missions 
which may at any time be awakened in a commu- 
nity will soon subside, unless its promptings are 
obeyed, and that community engages actively in the 
missionary work. 

I have thus, my friends, pointed out and endeav- 
oured to illustrate what I regard as an important 
practical principle, — the intimate connection there 
is between the emotions of the heart, the state of the 
soul, and the daily conduct of the life, and the pow- 
erful injQuence which a conscientious discharge of 
duty will exert in strengthening the principles and 
deepening the feelings. Religion commences its 
reign in the heart. It lays hold of the affections, 
emotions, and feelings, and brings them into an af- 
finity with itself. But, from the very constitution of 
our natures, these affections, emotions, and feelings 
ever will and ever must prompt to action ; by action 
they are strengthened, — rendered powerful and in- 
fluential, — made perfect. A religious state of the 
heart naturally prompts to a religious life, and by 
a religious life the heart is.rendered more deeply and 
purely religious. Faith in Jesus as the Son of God 
and the Saviour of men naturally prompts to earnest 
efforts to render obedience to the instructions of 
Jesus. And every act of obedience strengthens the 
faith by which it is prompted. 

Do not the thoughts which have now been 
presented suggest an appropriate topic of self-scru- 
tiny ? Are you mourning over your want of deep 
devotion to God, yQur lack of earnest engagedness 
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in his service ? Are you lamenting that you feel no 
greater nearness to your Father in heaven, — no 
more freedom in approaching him, — no more pleas- 
ure in communion with him ? And will you not, in 
view of the thoughts which have now been suggest- 
ed, ask whether the state of your feelings may not 
arise from the want of activity in the service of 
God, from the fact that there is not a scrupulously 
conscientious regard for his will in all the details of 
every-day life ? Are you lamenting your want of 
interest in religious meetings, exercises, and eflforts ? 
May not the cause of this want of interest be found 
in your neglect of active efforts for the advancement 
of the cause of religion in the community? Is there 
the complaint on the part of the members of any par- 
ticular religious society, that it is in a cold and dead 
state in regard to spiritual things ? May not the 
cause of this coldness and deadness be, that, as a so- 
ciety, they have stood too much aloof from^active 
and united efforts to promote the cause of truth and 
piety among men ? Is it said that the members of 
any particular church are lacking in warm-hearted 
affection and deep spiritual sympathy with each 
other ? And may not the cause be, that, as individu- 
als, they are not actively devoted to the great moral 
and philanthropic movements of Christianity ? The 
Church of Christ is formed for action, and was in- 
tended to be instrumental in removing every evil 
work from among men, and promoting the preva- 
lence of peace, purity, and holiness in the world. 
And we have no reason to expect that any portion 
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of the Christian Church can feel that Christ is with 
them, and that they may hope for his smiles and his 
blessing, unless they are with him in feeling and 
effort, — unless they breathe, in some humble degree, 
his spirit of all-embracing and self-sacrificing love to 
man, — unless they are willing to put forth efforts, 
and make sacrifices, to promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of all for whom Christ died. 

The thoughts which have now been presented 
show in what way all social religious exercises are 
to be rendered most truly and highly beneficial in 
their influence upon our hearts. They are all to be 
regarded as instruments, intended and adapted to 
excite us to greater faithfulness, perseverance, and 
activity in duty. A religious conference, if it end in 
conference, — if it be talk, and talk only, — will do 
no good J — nay more, there is danger that it will do 
hurt by rendering us negligent of active religious 
efforts,4And becoming a substitute for conscientious 
devotion of heart and life to the service of God. Do 
you come together in religious conference, and speak 
to each other of the evil of sin in its polluting and 
debasing influences upon the soul, — in its tendency 
to separate the heart from God, and to alienate the 
affections from all that is pure and holy ? How is 
this conference to be made to exert its most benefi- 
cial agency as regards the hearts and characters of 
those who engage in it ? It is only as it stirs them 
up, in the inmost depths of their souls, to examine 
themselves, in order to ascertain in what way, and 
to what degree, they are imder the influence of sin, 
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and awakens them to repentance. Do you, in a relig- 
ious conference, hear your brother tell of the way 
in which he was drawn aside from the path of duty, 
and overcome by the power of temptation and the 
deceitfulness of sin, — or of the manner in 'which he 
has detected his sinful propensities, and overcome 
his sinful practices ? How are you to be profited by 
what you have heard ? It can be only by your 
being awakened to a greater dread of the power of sin, 
or prompted to greater watchfulness against temp- 
tation. Unless this, or something like this, be the 
eflfect, — if you dismiss the conference from your 
thoughts, and its influence from your hearts, with 
the simple expression of the pleasure you have de- 
rived from it, — it will be in vain that you have 
attended, spoken, and listened. 

It is the same with meditation upon religious sub- 
jects as with religious conference. Its natural ten- 
dency is to deepen our religious impressions, or to 
direct them to the control of the conduct. While 
we muse upon topics of eternal moment, the fire of 
religious emotion will be kindled in our hearts, and 
we shall be prompted by our warmth of feeling to 
active and zealous efforts in the cause of religion.. 
But remember that these are merely inward prompt- 
ings. If we rest satisfied with them, and seek to 
cheer ourselves with the thought that we have expe- 
rienced them, and are, on that account, the more 
acceptable in the sight of God, while yet we neglect 
to follow out these promptings in our daily conduct, 
it will be all in vain that we have experienced them. 

10 
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Have you dwelt in silent meditation upon the love 
and goodness of God, until your very soul is moved 
to its lowest depths? And will you rest satisfied 
with the mere passive enjoyment of these thrilling 
emotions, while you do nothing by way of rendering 
some return for the care which has been over you, — 
the goodness and the love of which you have been 
the object? Will you not, on the contrary, follow the 
promptings of your thrilling emotions in the entire 
and unreserved consecration of yourself to God's 
service, — in a life of obedience to his commands, 
and of acquiescence in his will ? Have you mused 
upon that great central truth, peculiar to the Gospel 
of Christ, — the brotherhood of the whole human fam- 
ily, — until you have felt your hearts swelling with 
emotions of enlarged, all-embracing philanthropy?" 
And will you enjoy these emotions, and cherish this 
thought, without lifting a finger for the happiness 
and improvement of your brethren ? Will you not, 
on the contrary, be moved by your swelling emo- 
tions of fraternal affection to faithful endeavours to 
X remove all sin and all suffering from the world ? 
Unless these practical effects result from the emo- 
tions awakened by your meditations, it will be in 
vain, if not worse than in vain, that you have accus- 
tomed yourselves to muse upon the high and holy 
themes, the great and soul-thrilling truths, of the Gos- 
pel. If, then, we would have our meditations upon 
religious subjects prove profitable to our souls, we 
must follow the promptings which they excite, and 
exercise the emotions and the feelings which they 
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call forth, in conscientious devotion to duty, in 
active efforts in the service of God and for the good 
of man. 

The reading and study of the Scriptures will 
furnish the mind with religious instruction, will 
awaken in the heart religious sentiments, and will 
present proper motives of action. But, if we cherish 
the feeling that the very act of reading the Scrip- 
tures is, in itself, a meritorious service, — if we are 
satisfied with being able to say that we have read the 
Bible, without applying its instructions to the guid- 
ance and control of our conduct, — even our perusal 
of the sacred Scriptures will be in vain, or worse than 
in vain. If we would be spiritually profited by the 
reading and study of the sacred Scriptures, we must 
apply the instruction which we gather from them to 
our own hearts and lives, we must obey the emotions 
which are awakened as we read, and must strive to 
live up to the standard set before us. Then will 
our emotions be made more efficient, — then will oujr 
faith be made perfect by our works. 

Prayer, both social and private, tends to strengthen 
religious emotions in our hearts, and to fill them 
with gratitude, love, and devotion. But if we re- 
gard prayer as an end, and rest satisfied with the 
thought that we are in the daily practice of prayer, 
without endeavouring to carry the spirit of our 
prayers into all the details of life, even prayer will 
lose its effect upon the soul, and fail of securing an 
answer from God. Do you pray that you may not 
be led into temptation ? And is that prayer offered 
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in the sincere desire of heavenly assistance, to enable 
you to escape the ensnaring influences of the many 
specious allurements that everywhere beset the path 
of duty ? Still you cannot reasonably expect that 
your prayers will exert their legitimate influence 
upon your own souls, that your spirit of prayer will 
become strong and influential, unless it pervade your 
daily conduct, and is carried out into all the details 
of duty. When every act of life is performed in the 
spirit of prayer, and is accompanied by feelings of 
dependence upon, and of consecration to, God, then 
may you hope that your prayerful frame of soul 
will be made perfect by your prayerful deeds. If, 
then, with your prayer not to be led into temptation, 
you will unite watchfulness and effort, you may 
hope that the spirit of prayer will be strengthened iii** 
your heart, and that the prayers you offer will draw 
down in answer heavenly influences from above. 

And now, my friends, let me, in conclusion, urge 
upon your attention the practical instructions of my 
discourse. Religion has its seat in the heart. That 
furnishes the soil into which its seed is cast, and where 
its elements — faith, love, consecration — thrive and 
flourish. Meditation upon religious subjects, confer- 
ence, reading the Scriptures, and prayer, constitute 
the means of preparing the soil and sowing the seed ; 
while the fertilizing showers of Divine grace cause 
the seed sown to germinate, and the plant to spring 
up. But when it has once sprung up, — when relig- 
ious emotions have been once awakened in the 
heart, — then diligent devotion to all duty constitutes 
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the cultivation by which the plant is to be nurtured 
and brought to maturity. Faith, we are told, cometh 
by hearing, while it is made perfect by works. All 
the religious emotions are awakened by the various 
means of religious improvement which have been al- 
luded to. But they are strengthened and nurtured 
up into a substantial and enduring Christian charac- 
ter by diligent devotion to all Christian duty. The 
religious affections are warmed into life by engaging 
in religious exercises.- But they are concentrated 
and matured into fixed, enduring, and controlling re- 
ligious principle by repeated acts of conscientious 
obedience to God's will. Give diligent heed, then, 
my friends, to religious worship, to Christian confer- 
ence, meditation, and prayer. Thank God for the 
'religious emotions that may be thus awakened in 
your hearts, and for all the spiritual joy that may 
flow from them. But rest not satisfied with the 
mere passive enjoyment of these emotions. Regard 
them with gratitude, but look upon them ever only 
as instrumental toward something higher and more 
important than themselves. Seek to render your re- 
ligious emotions strong and efficacious by acts of 
Christian obedience. Cherish a firm and undoubt- 
ing faith, an enlarged and expahsive benevolence, 
a true spirit of sincere devotion. But seek to render 
your faith, your benevolence, your devotion, perfect 
by lives of daily obedience to Christian principle, 
by a course of constant eflForts in the performance 
of duty, and by an earnest and zealous activity in 
behalf of the best interests of your fellow-men^ 

10 • 



SERMON VIII. 



REGENERATION. 



JE8US ANSWERED AND SAID UNTO HIM, VERILY, VERILY, I SAY 
UNTO THEE, EXCEPT A MAN BE BORN AGAIN, HE CANNOT SEE 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. — Joho ill. 3. 



The kingdom of God! What is it, and where 
is it? It is in the heart, — the reign of purity and 
peace, of holiness and love, in the innermost cham- 
bers of the soul. But it is not confined to the heart. 
The kingdom of God is in the life and the character, 
— the reign of principle and of conscience, of devo- 
tion and of duty, over the thoughts and the feelings, 
the words and the actions, of life. Nor yet is it con- 
fined to this life. The kingdom of God has its 
commencement in the present world, but it has its 
glorious completion in that spiritual and eternal world 
which is beyond the grave. 

The kingdom of God! Who hath entered this 
glorious, this blessed kingdom ? He it is, in whose 
heart God sits enthroned as the object of his most 
ardent love, — of the entire consecration of all that 
he is and of all that he has. He it is, over whose 
life God reigns supreme through the power of 
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a living faith, of a confiding trust, and of a con- 
scientious obedience. He it is, who, under the in- 
fluence of a sincere regard for the will of God, 
is living for the cultivation and improvement of his 
own soul, for the good of his fellow-men, and for 
the glory of the All-perfect and Holy One. He it is, 
who is daily striving to become more spiritual in all 
his feelings and wishes and motives, — to be constant- 
ly increasing in true heavenly-mindedness. He it is, 
who, even while on earth, seeks to breathe the spirit 
and to manifest the temper of heaven, and who is 
thus becoming better and better prepared to enter up- 
on the joys and to unite in the songs of the ransomed 
of the Lord in the realms of blessedness above. 

The kingdom of God ! Why is an entrance into 
this blessed kingdom desirable ? And wilt thou 
make this incredulous inquiry? Thou, my friend, 
who hast been called to mourn over the sundering of 
the strongest ties of earth, the parting with those who 
have been nearest and dearest to thy heart, — thou, to 
whose mental vision all the fairest scenes of nature 
and all the future prospects of life have been shrouded 
in gloom, — thou, who hast felt, in the loneliness and 
desolation of thy sorrowing spirit, that thou hadst 
none on earth on whom thou couldst cast thy bur- 
dens, and that thou wert shut out from a near and 
loving approach to the High and Holy One by the 
clouds and darkness which surround his throne, — 
wilt thou ask why it is desirable to have God re- 
vealed to thy heart as thine own most loving Father, 
as designing even thy heaviest sorrows in mercy, as 
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the means of purifying thine affections on earth and 
preparing thee for everlasting bliss above ? Wilt 
thou, whose earthly dwelling has been darkened by 
trial, by adversity, by affliction, by sorrow, ask why 
it is desirable to have that dwelling filled with the 
light of God's presence, and cheered by the en- 
joyment of his love ? Wilt thou ask why it is 
desirable to enjoy, in the experiences of thine own 
heart, that peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, and to be sustained under present sorrows 
by the hope of an everlasting fruition of his favor 
above ? O, no ! The tried, the afflicted, the sor- 
rowing, will never ask why an entrance into the 
kingdom of God is desirable. They will feel that 
the securing of all the peace and purity, all the holi- 
ness and love of God's kingdom in the heart on 
earth, together with a well-grounded hope of the 
everlasting enjoyment of his more immediate pres- 
ence above, is an object worthy their most earnest 
effort, their most fervent prayer. 

The kingdom of God ! Why is an entrance in- 
to this kingdom desirable ? And wilt thou make this 
inquiry, — thou, my friend, who hast experienced 
all the anxieties, and distractions, and disappoint- 
ments, incident to earthly pursuits? Thou, who 
hast toiled and labored for the acquisition of earthly 
riches, — who hast seized upon them at last with an 
eager grasp, and hast thought that thou hadst much 
goods laid up for many years, but hast found them 
changing into dust, or vanishing into air even from 
thy firmest hold, — wilt thou ask why it is desirable 
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to secure and possess those heavenly treasures which 
change not, but are eternal in their duration ? Thou, 
who hast panted for this world's honor, — who hast 
sought eagerly for the applause of thy fellow-men, 
and hast felt that thou hadst secured the object of 
thine effort, but hast heard just at that moment the 
huzzas of applause changing into the angry execra- 
tions of condemnation, — wilt thou ask why it is de- 
sirable to secure that honor which is from God, ever 
sure in its enjoyment, and ever peace-giving in its 
influences ? Thou, who hast been seeking for pleas- 
ure in the outward and the earthly, — who hast sur- 
rounded thyself with all that could please the eye 
or delight the ear, — who hast made the earth, from 
all her various regions, and the ocean, from its depths, 
send in their supplies, — who hast laid under contri- 
bution both science and art for thy gratification, 
but who hast found, in the midst of all, thine own 
heart vacant, and unsatisfied, and ill at ease, and hast 
felt, in the sadness of thy disappointment, that all 
that is outward and earthly is but vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit, — wilt thou, my friend, ask why it is 
desirable to secure those inward treasures of the heart, 
those spiritual possessions, which give peace and joy 
amidst the changes of earth, but as the foretaste and 
earnest of higher and more enduring peace and joy 
at God's right hand ? 

The kingdom of God ! Why is an entrance into 
this kingdom desirable ? And wilt thou, my friend, 
make this inquiry ? Thou, who hast yielded to temp- 
tation and fallen in sin, — who hast been awakened 
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to ji sense of thine own ill-deserts in the sight of 
God, a sense of the unworthy returns which thou 
hast made for all his love, and goodness, and mercy 
to thee, — who hast longed to be free from the power 
of sin, — who hast cried aloud for pardon, and prayed 
that thy heart might become devoted to the service of 
thy God and thy Saviour, — wilt thou ask why it is 
desirable to secure a well-grounded hope of forgive- 
ness through God's transcendent mercy in his Son, — 
why it is desirable to enjoy those spiritual influences 
by which thy heart may be renewed and sanctified, 
and made meet for the inheritance of the saints, — 
why it is desirable to become reconciled to thy God 
in Christ thy Satioiu:? O, no! Every soul that is 
awakened to a consciousness of its sinfulness will 
seek for an entrance into the kingdom of heaven with 
more earnestness and perseverance than men are 
accustomed to seek for hidden treasures of gold. 
Every such soul will seek with all its energy for 
an entrance into that kingdom which is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The kingdom of God ! Who of us, my friends, 
are already the true and loyal subjects of this spirit- 
ual kingdom ? In whose soul is it already establish- 
ed and built up? Look, my brother, into the inmost 
recesses of thy heart. Is God the king to whom 
thou dost render the fealty of thine affections, — the 
sovereign who sits enthroned in thy heart, supreme 
over all other powers ? Does the love of God there 
prevail over all other and meaner loves ? Does a de- 
votion to the will and the service of God there pre- 
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dominate over all feelings of devotion to other wills 
and other services ? If so, then art thou a true and 
loyal subject of this most glorious kingdom, — then 
art thou happy in thine allegiance to Him who has 
a rightful claim to thine afifections and thine obe- 
dience. Or art thou, by the stern decisions of thy 
conscience, and her ready answers to thine own 
self-questionings, compelled to admit that thou art 
not a true and devoted subject of God's spiritual 
kingdom on the earth? O, what an admission is 
that ! Pass it not by hastily and thoughtlessly, 
Pause and dwell upon it in careful thought. Con- 
sider what it means and what it implies. 

What ! not a true and devoted subject of the king- 
dom of God ? Thou, who hast received from God 
all thine intellectual endowments, all thy moral ca- 
pacities, all thy social affections, — who art depend- 
ent upon God from hour to hour for the continued 
enjoyment of thy life, thy health, and thy mental 
faculties, — must thou be compelled by thy conscience 
to admit that thou art not a devoted subject of the 
kingdom of God ? that thou art a stranger to that 
peace and purity, that holiness and love, which are 
among the essential elements of this kingdom ? that, 
in return for all God's goodness and love to thee, 
thou hast rendered, and art rendering, only ingrati- 
tude, indifference, and neglect? that to all God's 
kind invitations thou hast turned a deaf ear, or lis- 
tened only to slight them ? that, in all the glorious 
hopes and promises of the Gospel, — the hopes of 
spiritual elevation and improvement, and the prom- 
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ises of everlasting bliss, — thou bast no part, and that 
to them all thou art utterly indiflferent ? Is all this 
meant and implied in the admission that thou art not 
a true subject of God's kingdom ? O, what an ad- 
mission ! And surely thou wilt not sit down content- 
ed with this condition, — contented to be now, and re- 
main ever, an outcast from all the joys of this most glo- 
rious kingdom, from the inward peace which it gives 
amidst the trials of earth, and the promises which it 
holds forth of everlasting bliss above. No, — O, no ! 
There is no one who does not desire, and hope, and 
even intend, to enter, at some more convenient season, 
the kingdom of God. Art thou gay and thoughtless 
in thy youth ? Thou dost not intend always to re- 
main so. It is thy hope, at some future time, to be- 
come a devoted follower of the Lord Jesus. Is thy 
heart filled with earthly cares and anxieties, en- 
grossed in the pursuits of business, and utterly un- 
fitted for the reception and enjoyment of heavenly 
and spiritual influences? Thou dost not seriously 
purpose to be always thus grovelling in thy pursuits. 
There are moments when thou art conscious of some 
better and holier and more spiritual longings, -r- when 
thine own soul, down-trodden though it has been, 
will assert its rights and its claims. There are sea- 
sons when thou dost cherish the desire, the hope, the 
purpose, it may be, of entering, at some more conven- 
ient season, the kingdom of God. O, yes, all desire 
and hope to enter the kingdom of God ! 

But how enter the kingdom of God ? There is 
but one door of admission, — but a single mode of 
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entrance. " Verily," s^ys our Saviour, — our Heaven- 
sent and God-instructed Teacher, — with great seri- 
ousness and emphasis, — " Verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be bom again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God." Notice the comprehensive generalness 
of the expression. It is not limited to a small num- 
ber, or to particular manifestations of character. It 
is not said that there are some so vicious and aban- 
doned, so base and profligate, that they cannot see 
the kingdom of God except they be bom again. 
The assertion is general in its application, — com- 
prehensive in its grasp, — including all : " Except 
a man be bom again." It seems to rest not on the 
peculiar depravity of those concerning whom it is 
uttered, but on the fact that they are men : " Except 
a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God." Bom again! Strange and striking expres- 
sion ! — arresting attention by its strangeness, and 
making a deep impression from its striking character. 
Born again ! At thy birth thou didst open thine 
eyes upon the physical world, — that world of which 
the senses take cognizance ; thou didst enter upon 
the exercise and enjoyment of animal life. As thou 
didst advance in years, thou didst enter upon the 
exercise and enjoyment of intellectual, moral, and 
social life. Thou didst love, and reflect, and reason, 
and converse. Still, all this comes not fully up to 
the enjoyment of trae spiritual life. To enjoy this, 
men must be born again. 

And what is it to be bom again ? It is to have 
the eye of the inner man opened upon the spiritual 
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world, — to experience an inward awakening to spir- 
itual realities ; it is to see ax\d to feel that God is thy 
Father, — worthy of thy most ardent love, — entitled 
to thy most devoted and obedient service ; it is to 
turn the affections, and to consecrate the life to God. 
He who is bom again finds his heart becoming warm 
with the love of God. He adopts, as the guide of 
his conduct, the principle of a conscientious regard 
for the will of God. He seeks ever to know and to 
do those things which are well-pleasing in the sight 
of God. He no longer lives to self. He lives to God. 
He no longer seeks simply to gratify his own will. 
He now brings his desires, thoughts, feelings, and 
purposes into sweet subjection to the all-perfect 
will of the supreme Jehovah. His life is not so 
much the outward, as the inward, — not so much 
that of mere action, as of motive, feeling, and pur- 
pose. He is awakened to a full view of his own 
spiritual nature. He looks upon himself as a spirit, 
and regards the body but as the instrument, adapted 
to his earthly existence, — fitted to secure, amidst its 
trials and duties, the progress of the spirit, and its 
preparation for heavenly bliss. He who is born 
again becomes inspired with a true and living faith, 
— a faith in God, the All-Perfect and Holy One, as 
the ever-present Creator, Sustainer, and Sovereign, 
as a Father and a Friend, — a faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God, and the Divinely-appointed Saviour of 
men, — a faith in his own soul, as immortal in its 
nature, and capable of holiness and happiness, — a 
faith in the realities of the spiritual and eternal 
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world, in a life to come, and in a future state of 
righteous retribution. But his faith is a living and 
an operative faith, — a faith which works by love 
and purifies the heart. In short, he who is born 
again walks by faith, and not by sight, — looking 
with the eye of faith to the invisible realities of the 
spiritual world, and seeking, by his walk of holiness 
below, to become meet for the enjoyment of those 
glories, which, with the eye of faith, he sees in the 
world above. 

And must all be born again? Yes, all. The 
abandoned sinner, — he who has lived only for the 
indulgence of his appetites and passions, — who has 
become debased and degraded by his sinful pollu- 
tions, — an outcast from respectable society, — a 
mortification to friends, and an object of self-loath- 
ing ; — such a one, all will admit, must be born again, 
— must be awakened to new and holier affections, 
and a new and higher purpose of life, — ere he can be- 
come inwardly pure, or enjoy the peace of God. But 
he is not alone in his necessities ; for thou, niy friend, 
who dost sustain an irreproachable character among 
thy fellow-men, who art kind and amiable in thy 
social relations, upright in thy general deportment, 
honest in thy business dealings, — while in all this 
thou hast not been moved by a supreme love of God, 
or guided by a controlling regard for his will, — even 
thou, my friend, must be bom again before thou 
canst enter the kingdom of God. Religion does not 
undervalue correct moral conduct. It teaches that 
all these lovely qualities are good in themselves, and 
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good as far as they go. But they fall short of a full 
preparation for the kingdom of God. A man may be 
distinguished for these noble and praiseworthy qual- 
ities of character, while yet he has never been awak- 
ened to a living faith in spiritual realities, — has 
never lived for God, for his own spiritual improve- 
ment, or for heaven. The change which such a one 
experiences in being born again does not consist in 
the removal from the character of what is there 
already that is good, but rather in adding thereto 
larger views, loftier aims, and more constraining obli- 
gations. Religion takes such a one by the hand, 
conducts him to the top of Mount Pisgah, and shows 
him the promised Ismd, teaching him to look forward 
to the spiritual world, and to live on earth in a course 
of preparation for heaven. But, until thou hast been 
awakened to a full sense of spiritual things, and hast 
begun to live for God, for holiness, and for heaven, 
thou hast not entered the kingdom of God. Nor is 
it sufficient that thou shouldst seek for progress in 
the way in which thou art now walking. Thou 
needest to be renewed in the spirit of thy mind« 
Except thou art born again, thou csuist not see the 
kingdom of God. 

I have spoken of the open and abandoned sinner, 
and of the morally correct man; and these two 
represent the two great classes into which mankind 
are divided. I have endeavoured to show that both 
classes need a renewal of the mind, — need to be 
bom again, — ere they can see the kingdom of God, 
and that the new birth is necessary to all. A re- 
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newal of the mind, a change of the affections, a new 
spiritual birth, is one of the great central truths of 
the Gospel. For, in the language of another, we 
may say, that " Christianity proceeds upon the idea 
that human beings, when they arrive at the age of 
entire self-consciousness £Uid responsible activity, £Uid 
become capable of perceiving their own spiritual 
wants, and their relations to God and to one another, 
do find themselves, in their actual life and experi- 
ence, and in the spirit of their minds, more or less at 
variance with the laws of God, and with the highest 
claims and dictates of their own nature and well- 
being, — that, in Scripture phrase, they are all in- 
cluded under sin, in a false position towards God 
and man and their own destiny. There is a time in 
life when the individual learns from Christianity — 
if its true voice reach him, and if his mind be in an 
attitude to hear it — that he needs a renewal, to 
accomplish which is the great purpose of all its insti- 
tutions and influences.'^ 

This is a doctrine of revelation, — the necessity of 
a new birth as the mode of entrance into the king- 
dom of God. The Gospel approaches men, and 
approaches all men, as those who are, in a greater or 
less degree, alienated in their affections from the 
service of God. It approaches them as those who are 
sold under sin, — dead in trespasses and sins. Such 
are some of the Scriptural expressions. Strong and 
figurative they undoubtedly are; but they have a 
meaning, and can that mesming be less than that the 
heart is fastened upon objects other than God and 
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his service ? It is, then, in this light, as sinners, — 
as those whose hearts are devoted to selfish gratifica- 
tions, to the service of sin, and alienated from Him 
who has a rightful claim to them, — that the Gospel 
addresses men. And what does it seek in regard to 
them? Is it not to turn their hearts from the service 
of sin and of self to the love and the service of the . 
most high God ? Does it not seek to bring about 
within them a renewal of the spirit of their minds, — 
a change in the objects of their affections, — in the 
purposes and aims of their lives ? This, I have said, 
is a doctrine of revelation. It is so, — and one which 
reason could never have discovered, because unaided 

human reason could never have made known to us 

« 

the character, the will, the requirements of our 
Father in heaven, upon which this doctrine rests. 
But when these are made known to us in the Gos- 
pel, then the doctrine of regeneration is in perfect 
accordance with the decisions of reason. As the 
kingdom of God has its seat in the heart, no one can 
enter that kingdom until the heart is renewed, and, 
consecrated to God in its purest and holiest affec- 
tions, — until there have been awakened within it 
spiritual aspirations and heavenly longings. Can 
the miser become truly benevolent and philanthropic 
without being renewed in the spirit of his mind, — 
without being bom again ? Can the proud and the 
haughty become truly humble, without being re- 
newed in the temper of their minds, — without 
being bom again, — without being awakened to new 
views, new affections, and new purposes? Much 
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more, then, must he who has been devoted to him* 
self, — to the things of time and sense, — experience 
a renewal of the mind, and be bom again, before he 
can see the spiritual kingdom of God. The doctrine, 
then, is in accordance with the decisions of Gospel- 
illumined reason, that, in entering the kingdom of 
God, there must take place a Christianizing process 
within the heart, — there must be a turning of the 
affections from the love of self and of the things of 
earth, to the love of God and of spiritual things. 

And yet, although this doctrine, when rightly 
understood, seems thus reasonable, the greatest 
hindrance to the progress of the Gospel, in bringing 
the hearts of those who enjoy its light under the 
control of its principles, is to be found in the want 
of a- living faith in the absolute necessity of being 
bom again in order to enter the kingdom of God. 
Here is your neighbour. He has a clear understand- 
ing of the instractions and principles of the Gospel ; 
he has almost the whole Scriptures at his tongue's 
end, and can converse clearly and feelingly upon 
Gospel truths or Christian duties ; and yet he is far 
from being a devoted practical Christian, and is pur- 
suing practices, and allowing himself in indulgences, 
which he himself will admit are inconsistent with 
the principles and the spirit of the Gospel. And 
now, what is wanting in your neighbour ? Is it not 
that he should be converted, — that he should be 
renewed in the spirit of his mind, — that his heart 
should be touched from above, — that he should be 
born again ? Here is another, who discourses most 
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eloquently upon the love of God. You are ready to 
say that his heart is filled with gratitude too warm, 
too ardent, to admit of any coldness or indifference 
in the service of God. And yet you find, upon 
further acquaintance, that he is far from being a true 
and devoted subject of the kingdom of God. And 
where is the difficulty in this case ? Is it not that 
he needs to be born again ? Let him experience the 
influences of God's spirit upon his heart, and be bom 
again, and how different will he be ! He may not 
alter his speculative opinions at all ; but his feelings, 
his purposes, his affections will all be changed. 

Again; let your preacher press home upon your 
attention the practical exhortations of the Gospel, 
with all earnestness and with all plainness, — unless 
the heart is renewed it will be comparatively in vain. 
You may admire the boldness, the plainness, and the 
earnestness with which he speaks, and go away and 
set every suggestion he has offered at defiance in 
your practice. He may show, by incontrovertible 
arguments, that your habits are contrary to the 
spirit and the principles of the Gospel. You may 
admire his logic, and admit his conclusion, and yet 
continue on in your unchristian practices. This 
may be, this often is, the case ; nay, more, this 
always will be the case, until the heart is changed, 
and the spirit of the mind is renewed. You see, 
then, my friends, that knowledge of Christian doc- 
trines, or listening to Christian exhortations, will 
not produce the desired results, unless the heart is 
renewed. Nay, I would go farther, and say, that, 
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unless there is a belief in the, absolute necessity of a 
new birth in order to enter the kingdom of God, all 
the Gospel means of improvement will be in vain. 
If you feel, truly and deeply, that it is only by the 
process of a new birth, — a spiritual renewal of 
the mind and the heart, — that you can enter the 
kingdom of God, you will seek to make all your 
knowledge of Christian doctrines, and all the earnest 
religious exhortations to which you may listen, and 
all your reading of the Scriptures, bear directly upon 
this one great point of Christian experience. You 
will study, and labor, and pray for a renewal of the 
heart. But if, on the contrary, you do not believe 
in the necessity of a new birth, all these influences 
will be lost, or nearly lost, upon you. You will 
read and hear only to speculate. You will even 
approach your God in the form of prayer, — if, in- 
deed, you pray at all, — to thank him that you are 
not as other men, in believing the new birth neces- 
sary to an entrance into his kingdom. O, would 
that men believed in the necessity of a spiritual 
renewal of the heart, in order to enter the kingdom 
of God upon earth, or to enjoy its blessedness 
above ! Then should we see them returning from 
the church to the closet ; then would they hear as 
for their lives ; then would the burden of their prayer 
be, " Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me." O that men believed that 
the Heaven-sent, the God-instructed Saviour spoke 
only the plain and simple truth, when he said, with 
such solemnity and emphasis, " Verily, verily, I say 
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unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God." 

But let it not be thought, when the new birth is 
spoken of, that the whole work of becoming truly de- 
voted to the service of God is to be accomplished at 
once. Birth is but the entrance into life. So the 
spiritual birth is but the commencement of spiritual 
life. " It is not true that the first religious awaken- 
ing is always complete or the most complete, — that 
the first religious impression is always abiding or the 
most abiding, — that the first change or any one 
change is entire and sufficient. The true religious life 
of the soul is a series of changes, new and repeated 
accessions of religious light, — the vision enlarged, — 
the aim raised, — the spirit renewed from time to 
time. Reach what point of eminence he may, a 
sense of deficiency and of misdirection even will 
come ov^r the Christian, and new influences are ever 
wa^tq^ to work out the soul's redemption in its ful- 
ness, and perfect the kingdom of God within. St. 
Paul speaks of * the inward man being renewed day 
by day.' " 

And now, my friends, I must draw to a close. 
The themes of my discourse have been of the most 
solemn and momentous character ; — the kingdom of 
God, emd the new birth by which we enter that king- 
dom. And say, has our dwelling upon these moment- 
ous themes been all in vain ? Have there not been, 
awakened in some hearts emotions of a peculiar char- 
acter, — desires, earnest and longing desires, for a par- 
ticipation in the peace and purity of God's kingdom 
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on earth, in the soul-enrapturing bliss of God's king- 
dom above ? My brother, my sister, look at thyself, 
— at what thou art, — at the spiritual capacities with 
which thou hast been endowed, — at the spiritual 
glory and happiness to which thou art capable of 
being elevated. And O, wilt thou contentedly spend 
the years of thy life in the low and grovelling pur- 
suits of earth, forgetful of thy heavenly origin, and 
indifferent as to thine immortal destiny ? Stretch 
thy thoughts onward to the spiritual and the eternal 
world. Consider what it will be to be an outcast from 
God's kingdom there, — an outcast from God's king- 
dom ! And shall it be that any of these who now 
hear me shall be outcasts from the peace and purity, 
the holiness and happiness, of God's kingdom above ? 
God grant that this may not be ! But remember, my 
friends, the solemn declaration of my text, — " Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God." Hast thou been bom again, — hast thou been 
renewed in the spirit of thy mind ? If so, thank 
God for the influences of his spirit which thou hast 
experienced, and press on to the perfection of the 
Christian character. If not, then I beseech you, my 
brother, my sister, — I entreat you, — seek for a re- 
newal of the heart by all the means of religious influ- 
ence within thy reach, and especially by prayer to 
God for the renewing and sanctifying influences of 
his spirit. And let us all remember, my brethren, 
that earnestness of exhortation, knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth, interest in religious exercises, effort for 
Christian improvement, will be of no avail, unless 
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God grant the influences of his spirit. Let us^ then, 
be constant in prayer to our God for the renewing 
and sanctifying influences of his spirit to be shed 
abroad upon our own hearts and the hearts of all 
around us. Then may we hope, that, if we are 
diligent in planting and watering, God will give the 
increase, and pure and undefiled religion will revive 
and flourish amongst us. 



SERMON IX. 



CHRIST KNOCKING AT THE DOOR OF THE HEART. 

BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK; IF ANT MAN HEAR 
MT VOICE AND OPEN THE DOOR, I WILL COME IN TO HIM, AND 
WILL SUP WITH HIM AND BE WITH ME. — RevelatioDS ill. 20, 

Yes, my friends, Christ, who is supposed to be fig- 
uratively represented by these words, is standing at 
the door of your hearts, and knocking. He asks — 
nay, more, he earnestly entreats — for an admission 
to your warmest and purest affections. And is it true 
that that spotless one, who, though rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor, -^ who subjected himself to per- 
secution, and gave himself a sacrifice upon the cross 
for our deliverance from sin, — is it indeed true, that 
the crucified and ascended Saviour stands at the door 
of our hearts, knocking for admission ? Yes, my 
friends, most true it is. Have you not heard the 
sound of his knocking ? Have there not been mo- 
ments, — I appeal to every individual of you, and ask 
if there have not been moments with you all, — 
when you have been conscious of strong, earnest, 
inward, spiritual longings, when you have felt the 
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vanity, the utter worthlessness, of all things earthly 
to give peace to the troubled soul, and have ardently 
desired some more sure, and substantial, and enduring 
possession, — moments when you have felt that you 
would give worlds, if you had them, could you be 
at peace with your God, could you enjoy the smiles 
of your Saviour, could you experience the calm 
and settled trust, the inward composure, equanimity, 
and happiness of the truly religious soul ? And 
what were those spiritual longings, — those relig- 
ious aspirations, — those heavenward desires, — 
what were they, but the knocking of your Saviour 
at the door of your hearts, seeking admission there ? 
Have there not been moments when you have ex- 
perienced the remonstrances of conscience, — when 
you have felt the wrong you were doing yourselves 
in prostituting yoiu* high faculties to low and un- 
worthy purposes, — the wrong you were doing your- 
selves in the suprenie devotion of your affections and 
energies to earth and earthly interests, — the wrong 
you were doing yourselves in turning a deaf ear to 
the claims of your own spiritual nature, to the re- 
quirements of your God, to the calls and invitations 
of your Saviour? Have there not been moments 
when the thought of your past indifference in regard 
to spiritual things, of your past neglect of religious 
opportunities, has disturbed your slumbers, and ren- 
dered the long hours of the night seasons of inward 
distress from the reproaches of conscience? And 
what, my friends, were these reproaches of conscience 
but the knockiifg of the Saviour at the door of your 
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hearts, seeking to be admitted to a full participation 
in all your warmest and purest affections ? 

Have you not, my friends, at times, been the sub- 
jects of deep and lasting impressions in regard to the 
importance and necessity of religion, — impressions 
which have fastened themselves upon your minds you 
knew not how, and which have taken hold of your 
feelings with so strong and tenacious a grasp that you 
could not throw them off ? have you not almost re- 
solved that you would not even attend public wor- 
ship, would not go where you should hear the subject 
of religion named, in order that you might keep your 
feelings to yourselves, and do nothing which should 
lead others to speak to you upon the subject of relig- 
ion ? And yet, notwithstanding these efforts to throw 
off the impressions you have experienced, have they 
not clung to you and kept themselves prominently 
before your minds, and weighed so heavily upon your 
souls as to compel you to seek for guidance and com- 
fort in religious conference with your pious and de- 
vout friends, and in the exercises of social religious 
worship ? And what, my friends, was that impres- 
sion, so deep, so unaccountable in its origin and in its 
power, — that impression of which you could not 
by any effort rid yourselves, which clung to you and 
followed you, and seemed to have become a part of 
your very selves, — what was it but the knocking of 
your Saviour, through the influence of God's holy 
spirit, at the door of your hearts, seeking for admis- 
sion into the inmost recesses of your souls ? 

Have you ever been called to stand by the bed-side 
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of some dying friend ? There have you not seen that 
no worldly treasures, no worldly honors, — that noth- 
ing belonging to earth, — could afford peace and com- 
fort in that trying hour ? And have you not, at such 
times, seen those who have been sustained and consol- 
ed and rendered happy in view of death by the power 
of an unwavering religious faith and a bright Chris- 
tian hope ? And has there not come over your soul, 
as you have stood there, an earnest desire to become 
yourselves prepared for that trying scene, whenever 
you may be called to pass through it, by the posses- 
sion of a truly religious and devout heart, — by the 
enjoyment of a Christian trust and a Christian hope ? 
It may be that your dying friend has spoken to you, 
in the touching accents of a voice already faltering 
in death, of another and a future meeting in the 
spiritual world, and has asked you to be so prepared 
that your meeting there may be one of joy. And 
what, my friends, were the emotions and desires which 
you then experienced, — what the entreaties from 
dying friends, — but the knocking of Christ, by the 
instrumentalities of God's providence and the influ- 
ences of God's grace, at the door of your hearts ? 
Yes, Christ commissioned that beloved and affec- 
tionate child, with its parting kiss just as it was 
about leaving you for the mansions of bliss above, 
as a messenger to call you to his service. That hus- 
band or wife, that brother or sister, who secured 
the strongest hold upon your affections, and then 
passed into the spiritual world, was the messenger 
of Christ to reiterate his invitation that you would 
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come unto him and make his ways your choice. 
And the sorrow which you experience in your 
loss, together with the constant wandering of your 
thoughts and aflfections to that spiritual world where 
they are gone before you, is but the knocking of 
Christ at the door of your hearts. 

But there are, besides the death of friends, striking 
moral providences, which address the heart with the 
voice of admonition and of wisdom. Have you not 
seen many around you eager in the chase after 
earthly riches, and grasping them to an amount 
that almost surpassed computation ? And have you 
not seen the possessor of all this wealth miserable 
and wretched in the midst of this abundance ? 
Nay, more; have you not, as you stood by and 
looked on, seen those vast piles of wealth crumbling 
away and vanishing from the grasp of their posses- 
sors, and leaving them nothing on which to rest ? 
And have you not read the lesson taught by these 
moral providences? Have you not learned from 
them that earthly treasures are fleeting in their very 
nature, and felt the importance of laying up in 
heaven treasures which shall be more sure and per- 
manent and peace-giving ? And what is the ad- 
monition conveyed by these providences, but the 
knocking of Christ at the door of your hearts ? 

Have you not also, at times, noticed the movements 
of God's spirit upon the hearis of men ? Have you 
not heard the cry coming up from all classes and con- 
ditions of men, — the earnest cry, " Who will show 
us any good? — What shall we do to be saved"? 
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Have you not seen the degraded rising up from their 
depression, the polluted cleansing themselves from 
their defilements, the indifferent awaking to the 
claims of the Gospel, and backsliders seeking to be 
restored to the enjoyment of their former religious 
interest ? Is not the spirit of God, at such times, 
moving upon the hearts of the people, and often, in 
a wonderful manner, exciting within them a deep 
sense of the vast importance of spiritual things? 
The very delusions, even, into which men have, at 
such seasons, occasionally fallen, are encouraging 
signs. They show that the stagnant and almost 
putrid surface of utter indifference to spiritual things 
is disturbed, — that motion has begun ; and there is 
hope that out of this motion may spring some true 
spiritual life. Yes, even these delusions indicate an 
awakened longing for spiiitual life ; and the very 
extravagance that sometimes appears in the religious 
opinions adopted, and in the religious practices pur- 
sued, is an encouraging sign of intensity of feeling 
in regard to the interests of the spirit, — of a strong 
desire to realize the ideal of the mind in the actual 
experience of life. All this manifestation of an 
awakened interest in the subject of religion in the 
community will naturally excite in a reflecting mind 
earnest self-scrutiny as to its own spiritual condition, 
hopes, prospects. And what are these earnest self- 
questionings> awakened by an increased interest in 
religion around us, — what are they but the knock- 
ings of Christ at the door of the heart ? 

Then there are the sacred Scriptures, — the vol- 
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ume which contains the record of some of God's 
various revelations to man. In this portion of our 
land this volume is generally diffused, and exten- 
sively read. While some read it that they may 
be strengthened and nourished in every good work, 
others, it may be, read it for less worthy purposes. 
But can any one read that sacred volume, for any 
purpose whatever, and not learn something of the 
character of God and of the service which he requires 
of man, — something of his own spiritual nature and 
immortal destiny, — something of his dependence, 
of his obligations and his duty ? Can one read the 
sacred Scriptures without having awakened in him 
queries, at least, in regard to his present spiritual 
condition and the foundation of his future spiritual 
hopes ? And is it not emphatically Christ, that, in , 
all the prophetic glimpses which led to the expecta- 
tion of his coming, and in all the instructions which 
he gave after his appearance, is addressing our souls, 
— is knocking at the door of our hearts, — is seeking, 
by every anxious desire awakened, by every serious 
impression made, in the reading of God's word, to 
secure a hold upon our deepest, purest, warmest 
affections ? 

Then there are the institutions and ordinances of 
religion, — the Sabbath, with its stillness and repose, 
the worship of God's house, the fervent prayer, the 
solemn hymn, the earnest exhortation, the exhibition 
of those emblems which remind us of the broken 
body and the flowing blood of our crucified and 
ascended Saviour, — these all serve to remind us 
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most forcibly of our God and of our own spiritual 
natures, — of the evil of sin and the value of salva- 
tion, — of the worth of the soul, and of the depths 
of God's love. Careless you may be, — indiflFerent 
to all the claims of your higher nature, and to all 
the obligations that grow out of your capacities and 
your relations. But I do not believe that even the 
most careless can pass over these sacred seasons, 
can be a spectator of these sacred observances, can 
look upon these revered symbols, without experi- 
encing something of deep religious emotion, — 
without being, sometimes at least, reminded of his 
God, of his Saviour, of his own soul, — without 
occasionally, at least, feeling awakened within him 
strong spiritual desires and earnest religious longings. 
And what are all these institutions and ordinances, 
with the holy emotions they awaken, and the spirit- 
ual longings they excite, but the knockings of Christ 
at the door of the heart ? 

But, my friends, let me come home to the inmost 
recesses of your own souls, — to the lowest depths 
of your own hearts. You may present upon the 
subject of religion a rough exterior, — you may cavil 
in regard to its truths, — you may ridicule its insti- 
tutions. But now be honest with yourselves, and 
answer to your own consciences, and say, Is there 
not, in all this cavilling and ridicule, much that is 
assumed for effect in the view of your fellow-men ? 
Beneath all this is there not a deep feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with your present spiritual condition, — a 
feeling that you are not what you ought to be, 
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what you wish you were, — a longing for some state 
of the soul not yet experienced ? Is it not true that 
there are times when no one could tell how many 
anxious thoughts you have upon this subject of 
religion, in regard to spiritual things, — how earn- 
estly you have longed for light and guidance, for 
some bright glimpses of the true and the good? 
Has there not, at times, arisen from the inmost 
depths of your souls the prayer of the heart, — not 
uttered with the lips, perhaps, — the prayer of the 
heart to God that he would reveal himself to your 
spiritual vision? And what are all these inward 
longings but the knocking of Christ at the door of 
your hearts ? 

"I stand at the door and knock." Yes, my 
friends, daily and hourly does Christ knock; ever 
does he stand ready to enter, if we will but open the 
door and give him admission. And he will continue 
knocking as long as there is any fitness in waiting, 
— as long as there is any reasonable hope of admis- 
sion. But if the door of the heart be barred against 
him, he will not force an entrance. " If any man 
will open the door, I will come in and will sup with 
him, and he with me." Mark, I pray you, the pecu- 
liarity of the expression : " //"any man will open the 
door." Christ's entrance into our hearts is to depend 
upon a certain condition, and with that condition it 
is for us to comply. We are to open the door. " If 
any man will open." Not only is there a condition 
expressed, but a doubt is suggested whether that 
condition will be complied with. But can there be 
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any doubt ? Is there any one so unwilling to receive 
Christ to his heart, or so indifferent about his en- 
trance, as to afford reasonable ground of doubt 
whether so simple a condition as the opening our 
hearts to him will be complied with ? Alas that 
there should be any reason for doubt! — and yet 
there is. For, in point of fact, there is with some a 
hesitancy, and with others a decided unwillingness, 
to admit the Saviour to their affections. And why 
so ? What can be the reason ? It may be that the 
heart is already filled with guests which would be 
disturbed at the entrance of the Saviour among 
them, — that the affections are fixed upon objects 
and pleasures that are widely at variance from the 
spirit of Christ. Say, have vanity and ambition — 
have selfishness and avarice — been admitted as 
guests into the heart ? Are the vain and transitory 
things of earth the objects upon which the affections 
are most strongly set, and upon which they dwell 
most constantly and lovingly? And do all these 
lower, earthly attachments remonstrate against the 
admission of the Saviour among their number, 
through fear that they shall be put to flight before 
the brightness of his presence ? Is the door of the 
heart barred by past sinfulness, or by firmly fixed 
vicious habits, — by deeply depraved tastes and in- 
clinations? Are the inmost recesses of the soul 
filled with unholy desires and vain imaginations? 
And do you find it difficult to remove those occu- 
pants, and so to purify and cleanse those recesses, 
that they shall be fit for the reception and residence 
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of the pure and holy Jesus? It may be difficult; 
it undoubtedly will be difficult, and will require 
effort, — earnest, persevering effort. 

But will not the motive which our Saviom: pre- 
sents be sufficiently powerful to induce you to make 
the attempt ? " If any man will open the door, I 
will come in." The holy Jesus will enter, — yea, 
he will take up his abode in our hearts. He will 
come and fill our souls, by his indwelling presence 
there, with his own pure and all-perfect love to God 
and to man, — with his unswerving devotion to 
duty and his spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, — with his inward piety and his outward 
holiness ; — with all this train of spiritual graces will 
he come in and take up his abode. Then will 
Christ be formed within us ; then will he dwell 
within us, the hope of glory, exerting a transforming 
power, and a controlling influence over all the inward 
principles and all the outward manifestations of our 
characters. Look, then, at Jesus, the Christ, the 
anointed. See what he was, in all purity and in all 
holiness, in all obedience and love. What would 
you not sacrifice of earthly good, could you thereby 
secure a character like that which he exhibited? 
Has not the representation of that character in the 
gospels, as you have dwelt upon it in silent medita- 
tion, filled your heart with an earnest desire to make 
it, in some humble degree, your own? Have you 
not, as you have contemplated that character, felt 
springing up within you the soul-stirring wish that 
you could yourselves be like Christ, equally mild 
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and forbearing, equally free from unholy emotions 
and sinful desires, — like him, filled with love to 
God, and devoted to the good of man, — like him, 
truly spiritual in all your feelings, and motives, and 
piurposes ? And may we not, my friends, become in 
some humble degree like Christ ? He has assured us, 
that, if we will open to him the door of our hearts, 
he will come in and sup with us, and we with him. 
These expressions are intended to represent figura- 
tively that he will establish between his own spirit 
and ours the most free and intimate communion. 
But if we become intimate with him, — if we asso- 
ciate freely with him, — if we admit him into our 
hearts as a constant dweller there, — then will our 
intimate conmiunion with him assimilate our charac- 
ters to his. 

But some of you may tell me that this is all mystery, 

— that you can form no clear idea of Jesus, except 
as of a dweller in Judea some hundreds of years ago, 

— that you can form no conception of the definite 
meaning of the language in which he is spoken of 
as admitted to our hearts, and freely associating with 
our thoughts and affections. I contend that the lan- 
guage I have employed, figurative though it may 
be, involves no inexplicable mystery. Of what are 
you thinking when you express your admiration of 
Jesus of Nazareth ? Is it not of the moral and spirit- 
ual qualities of his character that you are thinking ? 
Is it not of the meek and lowly one who had not 
where to lay his head, — of him who, when reviled, 
reviled not again, — of him who was led like a 
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sheep to the slaughter, — who, in love and submis- 
sion, bowed his head upon the cross, and even in 
that painful position lifted up his heart to God in fer- 
vent prayer for the forgiveness of those who had 
placed him there ? Is it not, I ask, the assemblage of 
these qualities of character of which you are think- 
ing, when you express your admiration of Christ ? 
And can you not open your hearts to embrace with a 
true and sincere affection such a character, — such an 
assemblage of virtues and graces ? To receive into 
the heart is to embrace with the affections, — to love 
the person or object so received. When such a char- 
acter as that maintained by Jesus is portrayed to you, 
you can wilfully close your hearts against it, you 
can refuse to receive it into the embrace of your af- 
fections, to make it an object of your love. On the 
other hand, you can look kindly upon the character 
as it is portrayed to you, you can embrace it in all 
the warmth of your affections, you can permit it 
to become the object of your love. Then it will 
become intimately associated with your thoughts and 
affections. That Jesus should be received into your 
hearts, it is necessary that you should become ac- 
quainted with his character. As you learn some- 
thing of his principles and spirit, you can yield your- 
selves to the growing attachment that may sping up 
between your soul and your Saviour, uniting them 
together in an indissoluble bond of spiritual union. 

But that you may receive Jesus into your hearts, 
and enjoy the intimacy of an affectionate communion 
with him, you must be willing to renounce every 

13 
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Other friendship which would interfere with your de- 
votion to him, — you must receive him as your chief 
friend, and make all other attachments subordinate 
to and consistent with your attachment to him, — 
you must hold yourselves ready to banish from the 
heart every passion, every attachment, every princi- 
ple, every purpose or aim, which would fill it with 
pollution, and render it unfit for the indwelling pres- 
ence of the spirit of Christ. And will you not, in or- 
der to enjoy the friendship of your Saviour, — in 
order to have him come and sit and sup with you, or, 
in other words, be the intimate associate of all your 
thoughts, feelings, and afiections, — will you not res- 
olutely, and at once, banish from your souls every- 
thing which is impure and unholy ? Consider for a 
moment what it will be to have the spirit of Christ 
dwelling richly in your hearts. Then will all with- 
in be peace and purity and holiness, calm resig- 
nation to the will of God, and active devotion to the 
requirements of his law. Then, amid all the trials, 
disappointments, and afflictions of life, will you bear 
about with you an inward ^ndr a sufficient support ; 
for you will have dwelling within you the spirit of 
Christ, which, being one with the spirit of God, will 
carry your souls up to the Father in a holy love, 
in an intimate union, in a confiding and sustaining 
trust. O, the blessedness of the soul in which the 
spirit of Christ dwells in all its fulness and in all its 
power! Does not the bare thought of it present 
to the mind motives sufficiently powerful, when 
fully felt, to move the soul to effort, — to dis- 
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pose the heart to the ready and favorable reception 
of the Saviour into its inmost depths, — into the full 
embrace of its own warmest affections ? 

Why, then^ my friends, is it that there are so few 
Christ-like characters in the world ? Nay, more, 
why is it that there are so few who are earnestly 
striving to become Christ-like in feeling, temper, and 
spirit, — in aim, purpose, and deed ? If the call of 
Christ, if the claims of the Gospel, are uttered in 
our ears, and urged home upon our attention and ac- 
ceptance in so great a variety of ways as have been 
already alluded to, and if the motives which would 
move us to accept that call and yield to those claims 
are as powerful as they have been represented to be, 
why, I ask again, — why are there so few Christ-like 
characters in the world, and especially why so few 
who are seriously endeavouring to become truly 
Christ-like ? "I stand at the door and knock ; if any 
man will hear my voice, and will open the door." 
May not the reason why the door is so often closed 
be that the voice is not heard? Are not men — 
most men — the generality of men — so much ab- 
sorbed in the present, the outward, the earthly, that, 
although spiritual voices are sounding everywhere 
around them, beckoning them onward to a participa- 
tion in all the purity and holiness of the spiritual 
life, yet they do not hear, or do not so hear as to 
give heed, observe, and obey? It is only in the 
stillness and quiet of the soul that spiritual voices 
are heard. If there be the turbulence of passion and 
strife in the soul, — if there be the spiritual paralysis 
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of Utter indifference or confirmed worldliness, — the 
voices that come from the spiritual world will not 
be heard, will not be heeded. But in hours of calm 
and silent meditation, in seasons of quiet musing, 
when every passion is hushed, when all internal 
agitation is stilled, when the anxieties of earthly 
C€ure are allayed, and the distractions of earthly pur- 
suits have ceased to disturb the soul, — then it is 
that we hear the voice of Christ knocking at the 
door of our hearts, — that we hear the whispers 
from the spiritual world echoed from every object 
in nature, from every event of providence, from every 
inward spiritual desire and holy emotion, — nay, 
more, from every disappointment in our expectations 
of happiness firom the earth, from all the dissatisfac* 
tion with the present and the outward, and all the 
longing for the pure, the eternal, the spiritual, which 
we experience. 

And now, my friends, what are the lessons of ad- 
monition or of instruction which my subject and my 
discourse are adapted to convey? Are they not 
these : that the invitations of Christ, the claims of 
the Gospel, and the demands of our own spiritual 
natures, are presented to us and urged upon us in a 
great variety of different ways, are ever soliciting our 
attention and asking for our hearts, — that we are 
so engaged in the bustle and stir of this world's tur- 
moil, so absorbed in the present, the outward, and the 
earthly, that we hear not or heed not the voice 
which is addressed to us, — and that, if we will only 
open our hearts to heavenly influences, and cherish a 
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disposition favorable to the right entertainment of 
Gospel truth, we may hope to enjoy free, pure, and 
elevated communion with our Saviour in the spirit 
and influences of the Gospel ? Such are the lessons 
taught by my subject and my discourse. How far are 
they true in their application to us as individuals ? 
And what are our emotions as we hear these lessons 
distinctly stated, these truths brought clearly to 
view ? Shall we not be moved to cherish deeper feel- 
ings of gratitude to God and to Christ, stronger de- 
sires for the enjoyment of heavenly influences, and 
holier, firmer resolutions to be ever ready to open our 
hearts for the entrance of Christ, whenever and in 
whatever manner he may knock at the door of them ? 
As we hear the voice of the Saviour saying, " Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me," shall we not be 
moved to say, " Lord Jesus, we will open the door 
of our hearts to thee, — enter thou in and take pos- 
session of our inmost souls, — ■ make us thine, wholly 
thine, in affection, in purpose, and in life, — thine 
now, and for ever thine '' ? 
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SERMON X. 



SELF-DELUSION. 

TE KNOW NOT WHAT MANNER OF SPIRIT YE ARE OP. — Lake ix. 66, 

You are acquainted, my friends, with the peculiar 
circumstances under which these words were uttered, 
and with the conduct of the disciples which called 
forth this rebuke of the Saviour. There are differ- 
ent interpretations given of this passage by different 
commentators. Some suppose our Saviour would 
say, You know not how bad a disposition you mani- 
fest, — how much pride and resentment and cruelty 
you betray. Others suppose that he would say, You 
know not what manner of spirit you are of by your 
profession, — what disposition and temper you are 
required, by becoming my followers, to cultivate and 
manifest. But in either interpretation there is nearly 
the same practical instruction. The disciples were 
self-deceived. They thought that they were mani- 
festing a holy zeal for the honor of Christ, and thus 
exhibiting the true spirit of the Gospel. But they 
were, in reality, manifesting only the power of 
their own inveterate prejudices and unholy passions. 
As it was with the immediate disciples of the Sav- 
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iour, so, my friends, it often is with us. We are 
often self-deceived in regard to the true character of 
our prevailing feelings and our governing motives. 
Is it not, I ask, frequently the case, that we, like 
them, are manifesting only the power of our own 
strong prejudices and bad passions, at the very mo- 
ment when we are congratulating ourselves upon the 
strength and warmth of our zeal for the cause of 
pure and undefiled religion ? And are we not often 
influenced by a spirit of self-indulgence, when we 
think that we are exhibiting only a spirit of unre- 
served devotion to the will of God? To me it 
seems that these questions must be answered by 
many, if answered truly, in the affirmative, and that 
the rebuke of the Saviour, administered to his imme- 
diate disciples, is often applicable to men of the pres- 
ent day, — that to us it may often and with truth be 
said, *^ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of." 
Perhaps this may appear more distinctly, if I add 
some familiar illustrations. You have all, I trust, 
seen individuals who have been awakened to a deep 
interest in religious things, to an earnest desire for 
personal religious improvement, and who, under the 
influence of these feelings, have become extremely 
desirous of attending upon frequent religious exer- 
cises. This desire is perfectly natural, and perfectly 
proper. It arises from feelings of deep regret in view 
of past negligence, — from a painful consciousness 
of present ignorance in regard to religious truths, and 
of present imperfection in regard to religious charac- 
ter. Religious exercises are regarded as the Divine- 
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ly-appointed or the appropriate means of religious 
improvement, and are valued not so much for what 
they are in themselves, — not so much for the mere 
passive enjoyment experienced in attending upon 
them, — as because they are considered as the means 
of personal religious improvement, the sources of 
information in regard to religious truth, the proper 
and healthful excitements to a faithful discharge 
of Christian duty, adapted, in their natural and 
legitimate influence, to deepen religious impres- 
sions, to strengthen good resolutions, to mature 
religious principle, and to aid in the formation of 
Christian habits, and in the cultivation of the true 
Christian spirit. But at length there springs up an 
interest in religious exercises of a different character, 
— an interest in them on their own account, and for 
the mere passive enjoyment which is experienced in 
attending upon them, — an interest which has no 
reference to their efiects upon the character, or to 
any questions of duty which may interfere with an 
attendance upon them. And thus you perceive that 
the interest which they now feel in religious exer- 
cises is entirely diflferent in character from that which 
they at first felt. It has become a mere selfish de- 
sire of passive enjoyment. It diflFers not essentially 
from the interest felt by the devotees of pleasure in 
the scenes and places to which they resort. In 
both, it is simply the love of present excitement and 
enjoyment. The tastes of the two differ, it is true, 
in regard to the scenes and places best adapted to 
afford pleasure. But still it is with them both a love 
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of transient gratification. Should a friend be thrown 
upon a bed of sickness, and need attendance, it 
will require as much self-denial with those of the 
one class as with those of the other, to enable 
them to absent themselves fix)m their favorite resorts 
and render the needed assistance. But those inter- 
ested in religious exercises are not aware that the 
character of their interest has changed. They re- 
gard it as still a pure and holy frame of soul. In 
this they are self-deceived. There is in the interest 
which they now feel a strong infusion of mere self- 
ishness, of the mere love of pleasure, — a selfish- 
ness and a love of pleasure which unfit them for an 
unreserved and self-sacrificing devotion to duty. 
And yet they are congratulating themselves upon the 
depth and permanency of their interest in religious 
things. In this they are self-deceived. They know 
not what manner of spirit they are of. 

Again ; for further illustration, let me refer you to 
the example of zealous sectarians. There are two 
classes of these. The first class is composed of those 
who have with all honesty and sincerity adopt- 
ed certain views of divine truth, and have experi- 
enced in their own hearts and lives the saving power 
of the truths which they have adopted. They be- 
lieve that the views which they have embraced have 
proved to them the power of God unto salvation. 
They rejoice in the hopes that have been kindled 
in their own souls, — hopes of pardon and accept- 
ance at the hand of God, — hopes of all-perfect 
and never-ending bliss in the heavenly mansions. 
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Their hearts are filled with glowing gratitude to God 
and to the Saviour, by whom, and through whona, 
they have been created anew in righteousness. 
Their feelings expand in all the generous warmth 
of an enlarged philanthropy, — a self-sacrificing love 
to the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom and to 
the spiritual good of their fellow-men. They wish to 
see all men brought under the same purifying influ- 
ences, suid enjoying the same blessed hope with them- 
selves. But they have narrow and contracted views 
of the means by which this is to be accomplished. 
They identify the particular views which they 
have embraced with the results of these views upon 
their hearts and lives. And they cannot conceive it 
possible that others should experience similar re- 
sults without having embraced the same views. 
They are zealous for the spread of their own views 
of religious truth, at first, simply because they hon- 
estly believe them to be efficient instrumentalities 
of regeneration and spiritual life. But as they go 
forward in their labors, their thoughts become fixed 
more and more upon the means, sometimes even to 
the neglect of the end which is to be accomplished 
by the use of these -means. They rejoice to hear 
of the spread of their peculiar views, taking it for 
granted, that, where these are embraced, the desired 
results will follow. At length, they are grieved to 
behold similar results follow from the adoption of dif- 
ferent views. They are more gratified to hear that 
men have embraced their religious opinions than they 
are to learn, that, under the influence of different opin- 
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ions, men are forsaking their sins and turning to their 
God and their Saviour. Such individuals are ready, 
it would seem, to call down fire from heaven upon 
the heads of all who differ from them in opinion, 
and whom they regard as the enemies of Christ, even 
though they may be persons of high moral attain- 
ments and of much spirituality of character. And 
in this they regsird themselves as filled and actuated 
by a pure and holy zeal for the honor of their 
Master. They are self-deceived. They are justly 
exposed to the rebuke of my text," — " Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of." 

There is another class of blustering and noisy sec- 
tarians. They are dissatisfied with what they regard 
as the exclusive and unchristian spirit of illiberality of 
some of their neighbours. They are ready to unite 
with others for the promotion of any plans, or the 
advancement of any views, which may seem to be 
opposed to this illiberality. Not having studied care- 
fully the sacred Scriptures, they often mistake the 
solemn denunciation of sin for illiberal sectsirianism. 
They may, for example, embrace Unitarianism, and 
become its most noisy and officious and active sup- 
porters. But their Unitarianism is nothing more than 
a soured suid narrow-minded anti-Orthodoxy, at the 
best. It may be only a bitter anti-Christian spirit. 
Not having been themselves subjected in heart and life 
to the principles of the Gospel and the spirit of Christ, 
they know nothing of the practical efficacy of the 
Gospel in any form. They seem to think that the 
great object of Gospel institutions is to put down the 
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views which they oppose, rather than to build up 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and holiness in 
their own hearts and lives. And yet they regard 
their zeal with feelings of strong self-complacency. 
They congratulate themselves upon their freedom 
from bigoted and narrow-minded sectarian excla« 
siveness. Alas ! how wofuUy deceived are such I 
Their zeal is a zeal to tear down, and not a zeal to 
build up, — a zeal to demolish, if possible, the forms 
of religious organization already established, rather 
than to strengthen and enlarge the kingdom of peace 
and purity around them. Such, I repeat, are most 
sadly self-deceived. They know not what manner 
of spirit they are of. 

Still further ; I will refer you, for additional illu&* 
tration, to the zealous advocates of the various 
reforms and philanthropic enterprises of the day. 
They commence their course under the influence of 
a pure flame of philanthropic feeling. The object 
which they really desire, for which they fervently 
pray, and to which they devote the whole ardor of 
their souls, is the promotion of the best good of their 
fellow-men, — the rescuing or saving them from 
intemperance, — the removal of slavery and of war 
from the world. In these causes their hearts are 
deeply interested; for their advancement they are 
willing to put forth efforts and make sacrifices. Bat 
in entering upon their labors, they must adopt some 
views as to the best means of accomplishing the 
desired object. In laboring in a particular way, 
their interest gradually, and to their own minds 
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imperceptibly, perhaps, changes its character, and 
becomes a narrow-minded but devoted attachment to 
their own peculiar modes of operation. Instead of 
seeking for the most efficient means of accomplishing 
the objects they have in view, and leaving others to 
labor unmolested for the accomplishment of the 
same objects, in such other ways as may seem to 
their own minds most expedient, they oppose and 
seek to thwart the endeavours of all who may differ 
from them in regard to the modes, means, and opera- 
tions which should be adopted for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which they have deeply at heart. 
And if they find these objects successfully accom- 
plished by measures different from their own, they 
grieve, rather than rejoice, at the result. I have no 
doubt that all such are honest in the belief that they 
are actuated by a single eye to the jarofessed object 
of their desires and efforts. They are not aware that 
their zeal has changed its character and become a 
mere devoted attachment to particular views and 
modes of operation. They are self-deceived; they 
know not what manner of spirit they are of. 

But there is another class, who are equally self- 
deceived in regard to their real feelings and true posi- 
tion in reference to these reforms and philanthropic 
movements. They honestly think, as I suppose, that 
they are interested in the reforms themselves, and 
that they should rejoice in seeing them carried for- 
ward to an ultimate and triumphant completion. 
But then they object to the measures which those 
engaged in these reforms are pursuing, and to the 
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spirit which they manifest. " We desire," say they, 
'' as sincerely and as earnestly as suiy one can, the re- 
moval of intemperance, war, and slavery from the 
land; but these abolitionists and peace-men and 
friends of temperance do not pursue the right meas- 
ures, — do not manifest the proper spirit." This all 
appears very well, and is extremely plausible. But 
does not the very objection imply that those who 
make it have, or think they have, some idea of a 
more correct and better way, — of a purer and holier 
spirit? Yet are they pursuing that better way, in 
the exercise of that holier spirit ? By no means. 
Although friends, as they call themselves, of reforms 
and philanthropic enterprises, they have done noth- 
ing, and are doing nothing, for their advancement 
They are only railing at and opposing the measures 
of those who are active in these good worics. Now 
I ask if such are not self-deceived, when they call 
themselves the friends of reform and of philanthropic 
enterprises, and allege that their only objection is 
to the modes of operation adopted, and the spirit 
manifested, by those who are actively engaged in 
carrying them forward ? The truth is, that they are 
not so warm friends of these causes as to be willing 
to do anything themselves, or even to see anything 
done by others, which shall cause any agitation in 
the community. I repeat, they are self-deceived; 
they know not what manner of spirit they are of. 

" But how happens it," you will ask, " that there is 
so much liability to self-deception in regard to relig- 
ious subjects ? " And you will, perhaps, say to me, 
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" We do not see this in other things." But stop. 
Are you not too hasty in your conclusion? Does 
not this liability to self-deception arise from the 
inherent tendencies of our nature ? Do we not see 
a manifestation of it in the partizan politician ? He 
commences his course with a single eye, it may be, 
to the good of his country, — with the true spirit of 
patriotism. But he adopts particular views as to the 
course of policy, — the measures of government 
which are best adapted to promote the good of his 
country. He associates with those who adopt the 
same views. He becomes active in his endeavours 
to secure their ascendency in the councils of the 
nation. In this way his patriotic devotion to the 
good of his country degenerates into a mere narrow- 
minded attachment to his own peculiar political 
opinions, or to the measures, policy, and management 
of his party. And he sometimes reaches a state of 
feeling, in which he rejoices in the wide-spread ad- 
versity of his country, if it accompany views of 
national policy different from those which he has 
embraced, in the hope that it may promote the 
increase and strength of his own political party, — 
in which he will mourn over the prosperity of his 
country, if it be secured by the measures and policy 
of an opposite party. And yet these men think that 
they are actuated by a single eye to the good of 
their country, — kindled with a pure and holy flame 
of patriotism, — while, in fact, they are only zealous 
and bitter partizans. They are self-deceived ; they 
know not what manner of spirit they are of. 
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This liability to self-deception is not, then, pecul- 
iar to religious subjects. It arises from the inherent 
tendencies of our nature. The process is precisely 
the same with that by which men become misers. 
Philosophers, who have examined the operations of 
the mind, call the predominating feeling in the miser 
a secondary desire, which supplants, and takes the 
place of, the primary desire from which it originated. 
This arises from his mistaking the means for the 
end, or devoting his thoughts so intensely and exclu- 
sively to the means as to lead him to forget the 
end as that which alone can make the means of any 
value. The process by which men become misers 
is this. They first engage in the pursuit of wealth 
because they regard riches as the means to further 
and higher ends. But as their minds are employed 
almost exclusively about the means, there springs up 
what is called a secondary desire, — a love of riches 
on their own account, for the mere pleasure of possess- 
ing them, without any reference to the ends and ob- 
jects which they may be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing. So it has been in the cases which I have ad- 
duced. The feelings and desires were right at first. 
But as the thoughts have been employed almost con- 
stantly about the means, there has sprung up an in- 
terest in those means on their own account, and 
without reference to the ends to be accomplished by 
them. This change, this deterioration, has taken 
place without the consciousness of the individuals, 
and consequently they are self-deceived ; they know 
not what manner of spirit they are of. But I trust 
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that enough has been said to illustrate my position, 
that we are all of us constantly liable to be self-de- 
ceived in these particulars, and that we often know 
not what manner of spirit we are of. 

I will now endeavour to point out a test by which 
we may try and judge ourselves, — a test by which, 
if we are faithful in its application to ourselves, we 
may ascertain what manner of spirit we are of. The 
test is this. We are to inquire if we can rejoice in 
the accomplishment of the object which we profess 
to be seeking, and which we regard ourselves as 
seeking, even though it be accomplished by means 
very different from, or the very reverse of, those in 
which. we are interested. Let me illustrate this test. 
And, that my illustration may be the more to the 
point, I will refer again to the cases already adduced. 
Take, then, the individual who is self-deceived by 
the thought that he is interested in religion, be- 
cause he is interested in religious exercises, — in the 
mere passive enjoyment of them. The object pro- 
fessedly sought by such an individual is personal re- 
ligious improvement and the glory of God. It will 
be perceived that a resigned submission to the will 
of God in sidkness and poverty, in disappointment 
and affliction, — that an active and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the good of others, out of regard to God suid 
his will, may, through God's blessing, be productive 
of personal religious improvement, suid may in this 
way redound to the^ glory of God. The object, 
therefore, which is professedly sought by an attends 

ance upon religious exercises, may be attained in 
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some instances when, at the call of duty, and in obe- 
dience to the will of God, these exercises are neg- 
lected. If, then, on any particular occasion, a ques- 
tion arises, it will be simply a question of duty. If 
it is decided that duty requires the neglect of social 
religious worship in order to attend upon the sick, 
there will be at once a cheerful rejection of all de- 
sired pleasures which may interfere with devotion 
to duty, even though they may be religious pleas- 
ures. Nor will this be merely an act of self-denial. 
It will be a pleasure ; for it will always be a pleas- 
ure, when engaged in the pursuit of any particular 
object, to pursue those courses which promise the at- 
tainment of that object. If, then, the individual 
finds it a great self-denial to relinquish his attend- 
ance upon religious exercises for the sake of duty, 
he will have reason to fear that his interest in the 
subject of religion is a mere selfish love of present 
and passive enjoyment, and not a pure and holy de- 
sire of religious improvement. You perceive, then, 
the application of the test to this particular illustra- 
tion. If the individual can rejoice in the attainment 
of the object professedly sought, even though secured 
by means altogether different from those in which 
he has been interested, he has reason to believe that 
it is the object, and not the means, in which he is 
really interested. 

Apply the same test to the sectarian. The object 
professedly sought is the salvation of man and the 
glory of God. But how are we to judge of man's 
salvation, — how to determine the question, in re- 
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gard to another, whether he is in truth regenerated 
or not ? The Gospel gives but one rule. We 
must judge men by their fruits. When, therefore, a 
man exhibits the spirit of the Gospel, makes the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel the nile of his conduct, and 
professes to do this from a regard to the requisitions 
of the Gospel, we are bound to regard him as a 
Christian, although he may differ from us in his views 
of the doctrines of religion. We are not under obli- 
gations to regard his views as equally true with our 
own, or as equally well adapted to produce the desired 
results. But we are bound to regard him as a Chris- 
tian. For, on this point, there is an explicit rule, 
a direct precept, laid down in the Gospel. He, then, 
who acts upon Gospel principles, will always rejoice 
when he sees men forsaking sin and turning to the 
service of God, whether it may be under the influ- 
ence of views which he may himself embrace, or of 
those which may be entirely different from his own. 
Here, then, the test may be applied. Suppose you 
see an awakened interest in the members of any de- 
nomination differing from your own, and, as the re- 
sult, find men becoming more pure and upright, 
more devoted to duty, and more filled with charity* 
Here, the object you are professedly seeking, so far as 
you can judge, if you judge upon Gospel principles, 
is actually obtsdned. Men are manifestly experi- 
encing the toving power of the Gospel. Now if you 
feel grieved at this, lest it tend to give other denomi- 
nations an ascendency over your own, you will have 
reason to fear that your supposed devotion to the 
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cause of the Redeemer is but a devotion to the in- 
terests of a sect. But if, on the contrary, you can 
rejoice in this, you have reason to believe that the 
object which you professedly seek is the one which 
you are really seeking. 

But let me not be misunderstood. You will not 
become indifferent to your own views because you 
rejoice in seeing men made better even by other and 
different views. You will not cherish the feeling 
that it is a matter of no consequence what doctrines a 
man may embrace. You will only cherish the feeling 
that there may be something of truth mingled with 
what you regard as great error, and that God may 
and often does bless tnith, even when mixed with 
error, to the regeneration of the heart and the sancti- 
fication of the soul. While, therefore, you will 
value highly your own views, — while you will be 
willing to spend and be spent to promote their diffusion 
among men, and their increased power over the heart, 
— you will rejoice that God, by the blessed influences 
of his spirit, so administers the kingdom of grace, 
that his truth, even when mingled with what you 
may regard as error, does reach, and quicken, and 
sanctify the heart. You perceive, then, how the test 
which I propose may be applied to this case. If the 
individual can rejoice in the attainment of the pro- 
fessed object of his desire, — the salvation of men from 
the love and the power of sin, — even though attain- 
ed by means entirely different ^om those which he is 
himself employing, then has he reason to believe that 
the professed and the real object of his desire are one 
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and the same. But if he is grieved to see other 
denominations than his own becoming more pure, 
devout, and holy, then has he reason to fear that he 
is only a sectarian in his feelings and desires. 

Apply the test to the reformer and the philanthro- 
pist. The professed object of all such is the removal 
of sin and evil of every kind from the world, and the 
elevation and improvement of the whole human race. 
But there are differences of opinion as to the proper 
means of accomplishing so desirable objects. In the 
temperance cause, some would employ only moral 
suasion ; others think that there is a legitimate 
sphere for the operation of law in protecting the 
community from the evils of intemperance. And 
these two classes, both professing to seek the same 
object, sometimes become very bitter towards each 
other, and forget the great object in their devotion to 
their favorite means. But, in the application of the 
test, it will be seen, that, if the advocate of moral 
suasion cannot rejoice in witnessing the progress of 
the cause of temperance, even though advanced by 
the application of law, he is self-deceived, and knows 
not what manner of spirit he is of; and, on the other 
hand, the same conclusion will hold true of the advo- 
cate of legal measures, if he cannot rejoice in all the 
success of moral suasion. 

So, too, in regard to slavery, there are several dif- 
ferent parties in regard to the means best adapted 
to accomplish the desired end. There is the old 
organization and the Liberty party, and then, too, 
there are the Colonizationists ; — all professing to be 
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the friends of the slave, — all desiring to secure his 
emancipation from bondage, his liberty, improve- 
ment, and happiness. The advocates of these dif- 
ferent views seem, at times, very bitter towards each 
other ; and one would be led to infer, from some of 
their controversies, that they had forgotten the slave 
in their contentions with each other about the means 
of accomplishing objects which all are professedly 
seeking. In applying the test which I propose, it 
will be seen, that, if either of these parties cannot 
rejoice in the accomplishment of the object profess- 
edly sought, even though it be through the efforts 
of one of the other parties, there is reason to fear that 
their boasted philanthropy is strongly mingled with 
a narrow-minded and exclusive devotion to their pe- 
culiar views, or to their party measures. But if, on 
the contrary, either party can rejoice in the attain- 
ment of the professed object of desire, even though 
attained by the efforts of the parties differing from 
them in views and measures, then there is reason to 
believe that they are not self-deceived, — that their 
real and professed objects of desire are the same. 

And, finally, the test may be applied to the parti- 
zan politician. Suppose the opposite party, while in 
power, and by the very measures which he may dis- 
approve, does succeed, contrary to his expectations, 
in securing thereby the prosperity of the country. If 
he can rejoice in the result, he will have reason to 
believe that he is actuated by a sincere love of his 
coimtry, — a love which prompts him to labor for 
her good, in the way which may appear to his mind 
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best adapted to secure that end, and to rejoice if that 
end be secured, even though it be by measures and 
courses of policy of which he himself disapproves. 
But if he cannot thus rejoice in the prosperity of his 
country, even when secured by measures and courses 
of policy inconsistent with his theoretical views of 
government, he has reason to believe that his boasted 
patriotism is only a selfish party zeal. 

I have thus endeavoured, my friends, to illustrate 
the extreme liability under which we all lie to self- 
deception in regard to the spirit by which we are 
actuated, and to point out a test, by a right applica- 
tion of which we may learn what manner of spirit 
we are of. But I trust that what I have said may be 
regarded only as brief suggestions upon the subject, 
— merely slight hints, designed to awaken your own 
minds, and to direct your thoughts to the whole 
subject, as one of prime importance. And I would 
hope, too, that, in your meditations upon the subject, 
you will not confine your thoughts to the particular 
topics to which my illustrations refer, but will apply 
them to all the various parts of your characters, 
until you understand clearly and feel deeply your 
extreme liability to self-deception, and are fully 
aware of the difficulty of ascertaining what manner 
of spirit you are of. And especially, my friends, let 
me say in closing, that, while the subject may seem 
to provoke an application to others of the remarks 
which have been made, the great duty, as well as 
the great difficulty, will be to apply them to our- 
selves. They are intended for practical self-applica- 
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tion. The great question is not, how much others 
may be self-deceived, but whether we ourselves are 
so or not. And this question is one which is to each 
one of us of the utmost importance. It is important 
to our present peace, comfort, and happiness, and to 
the right direction of our eflForts. It is important, 
in view of all the vast future that lies before us. Let 
us, then, be moved to earnest efforts to know our- 
selves, — the true character of our motives, of our 
desires and aims, — to know what manner of spirit 
we are of. 



SERMON XI 



TESTS OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

WHO IS ON THE LORD's SIDE? — ExuduS XXXll. 26. 

We live, my friends, in a nominally Christian 
community. I trust there are, among us, many sin- 
cere and devout Christians. And yet it is evident 
that all are not so. But every religious society is 
established for the purpose of changing men from 
nominal to real Christians, of extending the Re- 
deemer's kingdom on the earth, and of increasing 
the number of the true and devoted followers of the 
Lord Jesus. Every Christian minister is a herald of 
the Gospel, appointed to proclaim its offers, and to 
urge his fellow-men to accept its kind invitations. It 
becomes, therefore, at times, a natural and an impor- 
tant inquiry in regard to any religious society, Has 
it in any degree accomplished, or is it accomplishing, 
the object for which it was established? Has it 
been instrumental in enlarging the number of true 
and devoted Christians, — in inducing men to take 
an open and decided stand upon the Lord's side ? 
And the Christian minister, too, who has a clear 
view of the object of his mission, will, at times, be 
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prompted to make the same inquiries in regard to 
the result of his own labors. As he looks around 
upon the congregation of his hearers, who from 
Sabbath to Sabbath listen to his instructions, he will 
be prompted to ask, Who, among all these, is decid- 
edly on the Lord's side ? 

Let me, my friends, put this question, plainly and 
earnestly, to you, as the members of this religious 
society: Has this society accomplished all that it 
was intended to accomplish, — all that it ought to 
have accomplished ? In regard to this community, is 
it any more pure and virtuous, — is the Redeemer's 
kingdom any more widely extended in its midst, — 
in consequence of the establishment and continued 
existence of this religious society ? In regard to 
yourselves, has it accomplished all that it ought to 
have accomplished, and all that it might have 
accomplished ? I see before me young women ; — 
amiable and virtuous they undoubtedly are ; they 
attend, probably with regularity, upon the services 
of the Sabbath, and seem, in some degree, interested 
in religious things. But the question very naturally 
arises, — and a serious and important question it is, — 
Who, among these young women, is on the Lord's 
side, — distinctly and decidedly on the Lord's side? 
Here are young men, correct, perhaps, in their out- 
ward deportment, and who may have been improved 
in all their feelings and principles by their attend- 
ance upon the institutions of religion. But still the 
question arises. Who of these young men is distinctly 
and decidedly on the Lord's side ? Then, too, I see 
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before me those who are older, — heads of families, 
middle-aged, or advanced in years. They stand 
fair, I presume, in society ; their conduct is reputa- 
ble ; their characters are above reproach in all social 
virtues. But who of these is distinctly and decidedly 
on the Lord's side ? Are you, my friend, — or you, 

— or you, — distinctly and decidedly on the Lord's 
side ? I would put the question to every individual 
before me, and ask of every one, Are you distinctly 
and decidedly on the Lord's side ? In the great 
controversy which is going on in the community, 

— the controversy between sin on the one hand 
and holiness on the other, — between indifference, 
worldly-mindedness, and irreligion on the one side, 
and an earnest devotion to the service of God on the 
other, — in this great controversy, say, my friend, 
where do you stand ? — oh the side of sin, on neutral 
ground, as you falsely call it, or are you distinctly 
and decidedly on the Lord's side ? 

Nay, my friends, turn not away from the closeness 
of the question. It is one of the utmost importance. 
There are times when every soul will feel it to be 
so. Suppose that Jesus of Nazareth should this day 
descend from the realms of glory, and appear among 
you for the purpose of gathering around him those in 
this congregation who are distinctly and decidedly 
on his side, — would you not all flock around him 
and claim to be his ? Would not many, under such 
circumstances, say to him, "Lord, Lord, have we 
not in thy name done many wonderful works ? " and 
claim to be regarded as distinctly on his side, who 
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yet had never before been willing to acknowledge 
themselves as his followers ? Would you not all, 
under such circumstances, feel that the question, 
" Who is on the Lord's side ? " was a momentous 
one ? Nay, more ; from long and varied observation, 
from frequent intercourse with the sick and the dying 
of all classes, and of all characters, I feel perfectly 
safe in saying, that, how careless and indifferent 
soever you may now be upon the subject of religion, 
the time will come with most of you, when, on a 
bed of sickness, and at the approach of death, you 
will, at least, be glad to cherish the hope that you 
may be received into the mansions of eternal bless- 
edness, as those who have been distinctly on the 
Lord's side on the earth. There are times, then, 
when every one will admit, — nay, more, will feel, 
— that the question of the text is a deeply impor- 
tant one. 

But can we know, with any good degree of cer- 
tainty, whether we are on the Lord's side ? Most 
certainly, if we are faithful to ourselves, we can 
know this. Jesus has pointed out tests of Christian 
character with which we may compare our own. He 
has given rules by which we may judge of ourselves. 
And yet I am inclined to think that there is much 
self-deception on this subject. I suppose that most 
will say, and really feel, that they are, in some 
sort, on the Lord's side. And why ? They do 
n9thing in open opposition to religion, and they pro- 
fess to wish well to its progress, but are so engaged 
in their own pursuits that they cannot devote them- 
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selves to its advancement. Indeed, it is undoubtedly 
true that they would be glad to see the cause of re- 
ligion flourish in the community, so far as it can 
without interfering with their indulgences or their 
gains, or with whatever else may be the chief object 
of their regard or pursuit. And yet they will not 
claim to be the devoted followers of the Lord Jesus. 
If told that some of their practices are inconsistent 
with the principles of the Gospel, their answer is, 
"We have never made a profession of Christianity." 
Their feeling seems to be that they are not openly 
hostile to religion, and not ardently devoted to it, 
— that they stand on neutral ground ; but that, on 
the whole, they are rather more with Christ than 
against him, — rather more on the Lord's side than 
on the opposite. Let me ask you, plainly, if this is 
not the state of mind with many. And yet all wish 
and hope, in some way, to enjoy the rewards of 
being on the Lord's side. 

In order to meet this peculiar danger of self-decep- 
tion, let me impress it upon your minds that there is 
no neutral ground in this case upon which you can 
stand. Our Saviour himself expressly says, "He 
that is not with me is against me." The question, 
then, with each one, should be. Are you with Christ, 
distinctly and decidedly? — because, if you are not 
with him, you are against him. And there is noth- 
ing strange or arbitrary in this. It is a principle 
which holds true in all moral undertakings. There 
is no such thing in this world, in human society, as 
moral neutrality. You are either distinctly and 
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decidedly on the side of good morals, or your influ- 
ence is against good morals. This may be easily 
shown. We will suppose that a portion of the com- 
munity are earnestly engaged in efforts to promote 
its moral improvement. Here are ten men who take 
no interest in these eflForts. They do not oppose 
them ; they simply stand aloof, take no part in 
them, and occupy what may seem to themselves 
neutral ground. But each one of these ten is placed 
in the centre of a circle of influence, and has around 
him those who look up to him, and are influenced 
by his example. Many are, therefore, deterred from 
engaging in efforts for the moral improvement of 
the community, not because they have themselves 
any objections, but simply because these ten men, 
to whom they look with respect, stand aloof. Nay, 
more ; suppose you are a father, and stand aloof from 
efforts for the moral improvement of the community. 
Your son may feel, that, if his father stand aloof, he 
may indulge in those very immoralities which these 
efforts are intended to check. In these ways you 
may perceive at once, that, by standing aloof from 
efforts to do good, you are lending a silent opposition 
to these efforts. And you may follow it as far as you 
please, and you will still find it true that there is no 
such thing as moral neutrality. The great question, 
then, with every one, in regard to any good work 
that is going forward in the community, is. Am I 
distinctly and decidedly and openly in favor of it ? 
— for, if not, then my influence is against it. It is 
on this principle that Christ says, " He that is not 
with me is against me." 
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Most true it is, that every one not on the Lord's 
side is lending his influence against it. I do not draw 
a line dividing mankind into two classes, and say 
that one class are perfect saints and the other perfect 
sinners, for I do not believe that such would be a 
true representation. But I do believe that every 
man has some influence, and that that influence is 
either for or against. There are different degrees of 
opposition as well as of interest. But that a man 
should exert influence, and yet that his influence 
should be neither for nor against, is impossible. The 
words of our Saviour, then, are true : ** He that is 
not with me is against me." How simple does this 
make the question ! How easy to be decided ! My 
brother, my sister, are you with Christ, — in purpose, 
in intention, in effort, are you with Christ ? If not, 
I only repeat the words of Christ himself, when I 
say you are against him. Are you on the Lord's 
side ? If not, I only assert what can easily be proved, 
— in all moral efforts, you are against it. Let me 
beseech you, brethren, not to dismiss this question 
from your mind. Let it dwell in your thoughts ; 
let it be often put to your consciences. In the 
midst of your business engagements, in your seasons 
of retirement and hours of reflection, let it come up 
distinctly before you : Am I on the Lord's side ? Am 
I with Jesus ? And as often as you ask it, dwell upon 
the thought, that there is no neutral ground, — that 
Jesus himself says, " He that is not with me is 
against me." 

But how can we know that we are on the Lord's 
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side ? By what tests can we determine this ? Let 
us look to the instructions of the Lord himself. He 
says, " Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father which is 
in heaven." In other words, Christ will acknowl- 
edge those as his who have been willing to avow 
themselves to be his, provided their characters an- 
swer to other tests which he has given. No one, 
then, can regard himself as distinctly on the Lord's 
side, who is not willing openly to avow his allegiance 
to Christ. I do not now refer to what is usually 
called making a profession of religion. That is, 
indeed, an important mode of avowing our allegiance 
to Christ ; but it is not the only mode, — perhaps not 
the highest and most difficult. What I refer to is a 
distinct and open avowal of our regard for the in- 
structions, and of our reverence for the authority, of 
Christ, in respect to all the ordinary duties of life ; 
by the influence of which a man shall be led to 
own, openly and distinctly before his fellow-men, 
as the reason for the courses of conduct which he is 
pursuing, that he considers them to be required by 
the instructions and the spirit of the Gospel. What 
I wish is, that men shall say, '^ We cannot engage 
in such or such modes of business, because we 
believe them to be contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel. They may be lucrative, they may be repu- 
table among men; but we cannot reconcile them 
with the precepts, the spirit, the example of Christ ; 
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we cannot believe that Christ himself would have 
engaged in them." Or, " We cannot participate in 
such or such amusements or indulgences, because we 
believe them to be contrary to the instructions of the 
Gospel, and hostile to spirituality of mind." Or, still 
further, I would have men say, " Such a one has 
injured us, but we cannot cherish feelings of anger 
or resentment towards him, for that would be con- 
trary to the instructions of Jesus. Such a one is 
pursuing a course utterly subversive of the best inter- 
ests of the community, and the best welfare of his 
fellow-men. We regret this, we most sincerely 
mourn over it, we may be called in duty to oppose 
it ; but we cannot permit ourselves to cherish any 
unchristian feelings towards the man ; we can only, 
with our Lord and Master, pray, * Father, forgive 
him, for he knows not what he does.' " 

In such ways I would see men openly avow their 
regard for the instructions, and their reverence for the 
authority, of Christ, in respect to all their pursuits, 
their amusements, and their feelings. They will 
first seek, most carefully, to know what the Gospel 
requires of them. They will endeavour, most con- 
scientiously, to pursue cheerfully, diligently, faith- 
fully, the courses required, — and then they will be 
ready to assign, as the reason why they pursue them, 
their regard for the authority of Christ. This is 
confessing Christ before men. It is the highest, 
fullest, and most perfect confession we can make ; — 
one implying the strongest faith, the most unwaver- 
ing confidence, the most entire devotion. It is a 
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confession of Christ which even those who seat 
themselves at the table of remembrance sometimes 
neglect to make ; for they sometimes fail to carry 
out their confession into all the details of ordinary 
life. And yet those who will not confess Christ 
before their fellow-men, — who will not openly 
avow their allegiance to him, — who will not assign, 
as the reason for the courses of conduct they are 
pursuing, their regard for the authority and instruc- 
tions of Christ, cannot regard themselves as fully 
and distinctly on the Lord's side ; and if the words 
of Christ shall hold good, they cannot expect that he 
will acknowledge them as his disciples before his 
Father in heaven. 

Here, then, my friends, we have one test by 
means of which we may judge whether we axe on 
the Lord's side or not. Young man, have you such 
faith in Christ, and such devotion to him, that you 
are willing openly to avow your allegiance to him 
before your young companions? When they are 
soliciting you to unchristian courses, have you that 
controlling regard for Christ which will enable you to 
say, " I cannot do thus, because it is unchristian " ? 
Young woman, have you such devotion to Christ 
that you are willing to assign, as the reason for 
forsaking the fashionable follies in which your asso- 
ciates indulge', your regard for his instructions and 
his authority? Are you willing to confess your 
Saviour before your fellow-men ? And to each one 
of you now before me, of every age, of every condi- 
tion, I would put the question, Are you willing and 
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prepared, openly and distinctly, to avow your alle- 
giance to Christ upon all occasions ; and amidst all 
the sneers and reproaches to which such an avowal 
may subject you, are you willing and prepared to 
confess Christ before your fellow-men ? If not, you 
have great reason to fear that you are not on the 
Lord's side, and that he will not confess you before 
his Father in heaven. 

But an open avowal of allegiance to Christ is not 
the only test of our being on the Lord's side. There 
must be real, devoted allegiance, in deed and in truth. 
Christ himself says, " Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you." And an apostle has 
said, " If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his." It may be the case that one shall 
openly avow his allegiance to Christ, and shall speak 
much in the presence of his fellow-men of his regard 
for him, while yet he neglects to obey his com- 
mands, and is very far from exhibiting a truly Chris- 
tian spirit. Here, then, are other points on which 
we must examine ourselves, if we would know 
whether we are on the Lord's side. Have we a true 
and devoted spirit as regards all the commands of 
Christ, — the spirit as well as the letter? Here 
it is, that the truly devoted disciples of Christ are 
distinguished from those who are only nominally 
so. The true Christian may not, at any particular 
time, manifest a more full obedience to Christ than 
he who is only nominally so ; but he is governed by 
a spirit of entire and unreserved allegiance to Christ. 
You feel certain, that, if you can convince him that 
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any of his present practices, pursuits, or indulgences 
are contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, he will not 
hesitate for one moment to renounce them. Such is 
the entire and unreserved nature of his spirit of obe- 
dience, that he strives to obey to the full extent of 
his present knowledge, and holds himself ready to 
obey still further as his knowledge increases. 

It is this spirit of obedience that we must look for 
in our examination of ourselves. It is the posses- 
sion of this which shows that we are on the Lord's 
side. We are all, in our very natures, imperfect. Our 
hearts may be filled with the spirit of obedience, 
while in practice we may fail, either from ignorance 
or from the overpowering influence of momentary 
impulse. If none can be regarded as on the Lord's 
side but those who are perfect in obedience, but few, 
if any, would be found there. But in the midst of 
our imperfections there may be the spirit of entire 
and imreserved obedience, — a spirit which prompts 
us to obey as far as our knowledge or ability ex- 
tends, which awakens sincere repentance whenever 
we fail to obey, and leads us to God in prayer for the 
enlightening and strengthening influences of his 
spirit. Here, then, is the test, — one easily under- 
stood, one easily applied. Be faithful to yourselves 
in its application. Say, my brother, my sister, has 
this spirit of entire and unreserved obedience to Christ 
taken possession of your heart ? Is it your wish, 
is it the fixed and settled purpose of your life, to obey 
every command of Christ, — every requirement of 
the spirit of the Gospel ? Are you ready to renounce 
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any present indulgence or practice as soon as con- 
vinced that it is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, 
or to enter upon any new course of conduct as soon 
as convinced that it is required by the Gospel ? 

There is one command that many neglect, — the 
command, " Do this in remembrance of me." Some 
profess to doubt whether it was intended to be 
perpetual, — whether it is binding upon us at this 
late day. But to such I would say, If you will state 
distinctly the arguments which sustain this view, I 
will pledge myself to show that they apply to every 
other command of Christ, as well as to this, and that, 
consequently, upon such grounds, no command of 
Christ can be regarded as binding upon us. Some 
query whether it is a command, — whether it is any- 
thing more than a request. But such a query comes 
not from the heart that loves Jesus. Will a loving son, 
who hears the dying words of an affectionate father, 
ask, after that father is laid in the grave, whether 
those words were a command or a request ? O, no ! 
such a question shows a heart not yet suitably moved 
by all that Christ has done for the salvation of man. 

"Ye are my friends," says our Saviour, "if ye 
keep my conunandments." Have you, my friends, 
that spirit of obedience which will prompt you to 
obey all the instructions of Christ ? If you have 
not, you have great reason to fear that you are not 
yet fully and decidedly on the Lord's side. But, 
says the Apostle, " if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his." The spirit of Christ 
was a spirit of entire devotion to the will of God, — 
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a spirit which could enable him to say, "Not my 
will, but thine, O Father, be done," connected with 
cordial, self-sacrificing devotion to the good of 
man. Have you imbibed in any degree this Chris- 
tian spirit ? Amidst the disappointments, the trials 
and afflictions, of life, have you been able to say, 
" Not my will, but thine, O Father, be done " ? And 
has it been the earnest desire, the fervent prayer of 
your heart, to possess and enjoy more of this spirit 
of entire resignation to God's will ? Have you been 
enabled, in some humble degree, to manifest your 
Saviour's spirit in self-sacrificing efforts for the good 
of your fellow-men ? Look carefully into your lives, 
characters, and hearts. And remember that you can 
claim to be the friends of Christ, only on the condi- 
tion that you keep his commandments, and that, un- 
less you have his spirit, you are none of his. Be faith- 
ful to yourselves in your application of this test, that 
you may not be deceived in thinking that you are 
on the Lord's side, and in hoping to be received at 
last as his. 

But this spirit of entire obedience will sometimes 
involve great sacrifices of what we hold dear, and 
may subject us to great crosses. True, my friends, 
it may. But we must not shrink from them. God 
will not accept a divided heart ; he asks the whole. 
We cannot serve two masters or have two supreme 
objects of affection. Religion must be all in all with 
us, or it will soon cease to exist in our hearts ; and 
we must hold ourselves ready to make any sacrifices 
which it may require, or be content to lose its sup- 
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ports and forego the expectation of enjoying its 
promises. Jesus himself is very explicit, and his 
language upon this point is very striking : " If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me. He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me ; 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me ; he that taketh not his cross and fol- 
loweth after me is not worthy of me. If thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee ; if 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee." Such is the language of Jesus, — how 
strong ! Had only man used it, — had it been sim- 
ply the declaration of the preacher, — it would be re- 
garded as extravagant. But it is Jesus that speaks 
thus. And what does it imply? Is it not that 
there must be with us nothing to interfere with bur 
devotion to Christ, — that every pleasure, every prac- 
tice, every indulgence, how dear soever it may be, 
which is inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel, 
must be renounced ? My brother, you are in indi- 
gent circumstances, it may be ; you have a family 
dependent upon you, and are treading the painful 
path of poverty. Here is a course of conduct open 
before you, which is protected by the laws of the land, 
which is not dishonorable in the eyes of the busi- 
ness community, and which promises wealth. But 
it is a course which you cannot reconcile with the 
spirit of the Gospel, — cannot believe that Jesus, had 
he been placed in your circumstances, would have 
pursued. The question is, What shall you do ? Shall 
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you remain in poverty, or seek wealth in an unchris* 
tian mode ? If you would show yourself on the 
Lord's side, you must deny yourself. It is a cross, a 
great cross, but you must take it up and bear it, or not 
presume to rank yourself upon the side of the Lord 
Jesus. And when you look around upon your chil- 
dren, whose only inheritance is poverty, and ask 
what you shall do, I would say, in the language of 
an apostle, '^ Let them that suffer according to the 
will of God, or by adhering to the will of God, com- 
mit the keeping of their souls to him in well-doing 
as unto a faithful Creator." Here then, my friends, 
is still another test. Is your faith in Christ so strong, 
your confidence in his authority to teach so firm, 
and your spirit of obedience to him so entire, that 
you are prepared to deny yourselves everything, 
how dear soever it may be to you, which is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and are ready to 
take up and bear whatever cross may be laid in 
your path, how great soever it may be ? If not, you 
have reason to fear that you are not on the Lord's 
side. 

Who is on the Lord's side ? Such was the ques- 
tion with which I commenced. I have endeavoured 
to show that there is no neutral ground here, — that, 
in the language of the Saviour himself, he that is 
not with him is against him. To aid you in deter- 
mining whether you are yourselves on the Lord's 
side or not, I have sought from Scripture the test 
by which you might judge. I have, in accordance 
with these instructions, endeavoured to show that 
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we cannot regard ourselves as on the Lord's side un- 
less we are willing openly to avow our allegiance 
to him, — unless we are faithfully endeavouring to 
obey all his commands, and to cherish and manifest 
his spirit, — unles$ our faith and confidence in him are 
so strong as to render us willing to make any sacri- 
fice, — to deny ourselves, and take up our cross in 
obedience to him. And now, my friends, I leave 
the question with you. Take it home with you, 
and apply it each one to his own heart, and ask, each 
one for himself, " Am I distinctly and decidedly on 
the Lord's side ? " And may God so bless you, that 
when, in the spiritual world, the question comes up, 
who, of all of this congregation, have been on the 
Lord's side, you may all be able to put in a well- 
grounded claim, and may receive at the hand of the 
Judge crowns of rejoicing, through that mercy which 
is in Christ Jesus. 
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AND FOR THEIR SAKES I SANCTIFY MYSELF, THAT THET ALSO 
MAY BE SANCTIFIED THROUGH THE TRUTH. — John ZVU. 19. 

These words were spoken with especial reference 
to the apostles, who were soon to. enter upon the 
labors and trials of their ministry, and who were the 
more immediate subjects of that portion of our Sav- 
iour's prayer from which the words are taken. But 
they contain, by implication at least, an important 
general truth, to which it becomes all, who are desir- 
ous of promoting the progress of pure and undefiled 
religion in the world, to give heed. The truth 
implied is, that there is an influence ever flowing 
forth from each individual of us over those who are 
brought more directly into contact with us, and with 
whom we associate most constantly and most freely. 
I am not speaking of the power of example. This, 
I know, is great. But when we speak of the power 
of example, do we not mean that the person influ- 
enced by this power has formed a distinct conception 
of the character he would imitate, and that, under 
the control of a conscious and voluntary determina- 
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tion, he is striving to form his own character upon 
the model he has chosen ? This is something differ- 
ent from the influence flowing forth from each one 
of us, of which I am speaking. Nor do I refer to 
the influence of direct precept and earnest persuasion. 
As the power of example implies conscious and 
voluntary effort on the part of those who imitate, 
so the power of precept and persuasion implies con- 
scious and voluntary effort on the part of those who 
would, in this way, impress themselves upon others. 
But the influence now under discussion is constantly 
going forth from each one of us, silently and imper- 
ceptibly, without distinct consciousness on the part 
either of those from whom it proceeds, or of those 
who experience its power. 

It is my own honest belief that there is this silent 
influence constantly exerted by each one of us over 
those who are brought into more immediate contact 
with us, and with whom we associate most freely 
and constantly. I trust that you have all wit- 
nessed its effects on others, or experienced its power 
over yourselves. Have you not noticed that the 
children of different families, while marked by many 
individual peculiarities, yet bear about with them 
the tone, the air, the manner of the families to 
which they respectively belong, — the air and man- 
ner of their parents, or of those with whom they 
spend most of their time ? And why is this ? Have 
their parents directly and earnestly urged upon their 
children these peculiarities ? Or have the children, 
with conscious and voluntary determination, sought 
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to imitate the example of their parents ? Neither of 
these suppositions is correct. The truth is, that the 
parents without conscious effort have imparted, and 
the children without conscious effort have experi- 
enced, the power of the silent influence of which I 
am speaking. Have you not seen the enthusiast, as 
he enters a community marked by its lukewarmness 
and indifference, and noticed in what manner his 
own warmth and earnestness is gradually diffused 
abroad, until the whole community is as warm and 
earnest as the enthusiast himself? And how has this 
happened? Has it been that he has urged upon 
them, directly and strongly, the importance of .zeal 
and earnestness ? Or is it that the members of the 
community, pleased with what they have seen of his 
character, have, by conscious and persevering effort, 
sought to fashion their own characters upon the 
model thus brought to their notice? Has it not 
been that they have been gradually changed by a 
tacit and imperceptible influence that has come over 
them, without any conscious voluntary eflfort on 
their part, — an influence that has gone forth from 
the very air and manner and intercourse of the en- 
thusiast who has come among them? And, my 
friends, have there never been times, when, in the 
society of some fellow-man, distinguished for his 
purity and devotion and holiness, for his ardent piety 
and his expansive benevolence, you have felt yon* 
own hearts moved to more earnest desires after high 
attainments in all these heavenly qualities ? Have 
you not, when in such society, felt stronger for vir^ 
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tue and for holiness^ for God and for humanity, than 
when alone ? Has not the very presence of such a 
one nerved you with energy tenfold greater than 
usual to withstand temptation and avoid sin ? And 
what has caused this change in your feelings ? Has 
it been that your devout and holy companion has 
urged upon your attention the importance of purity 
and holiness, of piety and benevolence ? Or has it 
been that you have been so filled with admiration of 
his character as to be moved to conscious and vol- 
untary efforts to imitate it ? Has it not been, rather, 
that you have felt yourselves surrounded by a pure 
and holy atmosphere, which, as you breathed it, 
wrought a change in all your feelings and desires and 
aspirations, — an atmosphere impregnated with the 
silent influences which have been constantly pro- 
ceeding from the holy and devout man into whose 
presence you have been brought ? There is, then, a 
silent influence flowing forth from each one of us, 
and affecting those with whom we most freely asso- 
ciate. 

The character of this influence will vary accord- 
ing to the characters of those from whom it flows. 
It may affect those who are subject to its power 
either for good or for evil. It may warm into life 
and activity every pure and holy emotion, and every 
true and heavenward aspiration, or it may chill and 
destroy every tendency to good. One pure and holy 
man, sincerely devoted to the service of God, breath- 
ing the true spirit of the Gospel, may do much good ; 
not merely by his direct efforts, not merely by the 
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power of his example, but also by the powfer of that 
unconscious influence, which is ever going forth from 
his heart and life. And so, too, one sinner destroys 
much good, not only by his sinful deeds and unholy 
example, but by the contagious power of the spirit 
which he breathes, of the atmosphere in which he is 
always enveloped. Not only will the character of 
this influence — the question whether it shall be for 
good or for evil — depend upon the character of the 
individual from whom it proceeds, but the degree of 
its power will depend upon the vigor, prominence, 
and energy of the qualities which mark its peculiarity 
in the character from which it flows. One may be a 
good man, but his conceptions may be so confused, 
his principles so weak, his personal character so little 
distinguished from the generality of men around 
him, that his influence will be scarcely felt. An- 
other, whose goodness is more marked, decided, and 
striking, whose interest in all that is praiseworthy is 
more warm and ardent, and whose zeal is more 
active and efficient, will be constantly sending out 
from himself a quiet and undefinable influence, 
which shall be distinctly felt and recognized by 
those who experience its power, and which shall be 
clearly manifested in its effects upon the community 
in which he dwells. 

I have thus stated two distinct truths in regard to 
our individual characters and influence, to which it 
becomes us all to give heed. The first of these 
truths is, that we are always sending out from us 
an influence which is producing, gradually and im- 
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perceptibly, its legitimate effects upon those with 
whom we associate. This influence depends not 
upon our own wills. It is constantly going forth, 
whether we will or not. It depends simply upon 
what we are. And the way in which our wills and 
wishes can affect this influence is simply by their 
effect upon our characters. It may be our will and 
our wish to become eminently holy, and we may be 
moved by this purpose and desire to put forth the 
efforts necessary to secure high attainments in the 
divine life. But when we have done this, the influ- 
ence which may proceed from us will simply cor- 
respond with our characters, and will be holy as they 

• 

are holy, and more or less powerful as they are more 
or less advanced in holiness. For the second truth 
is, that the influence which we thus exert will cor- 
respond in character with the peculiarities by which 
our own characters are distinguished, and will cor- 
respond in power over others with the strength, 
energy, and prominence of these same distinguishing 
characteristics. These truths will give to all our 
desires for the progress of holiness in the communi- 
ty a practical direction. And the question as to 
what we can do will become simply an inquiry as 
to what we can be. At least, this will be the first 
inquiry. For on this will depend the power of all 
that we may do. Our great desire, and prayer, and 
effort, will be to secure high attainments in holiness, 
to sanctify ourselves, that those over whom we are 
exerting an influence may be sanctified. 

These truths will hold good in their application 
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to communities as well as to individuals. There 
is an influence ever flowing forth upon the com- 
munity around, from every Christian church, — an 
influence for good or for evil, — an influence whkh 
corresponds with the character of the church from 
which it flows. Is a Christian church marked hj 
the purity and holiness, by the honesty and up- 
rightness, by the mutual love and general charity, 
of its members, — by the uniform consistency of 
their conduct with the principles they avow, with 
the high purposes for which they profess to be 
living, and with the spiritual motives by which they 
claim to be prompted, — there will be in the ccan^ 
munity, in which that church is located, a deep and 
heartfelt respect for religion, a feeling that it is a 
reality and not a pretence, a possession of the heart, 
an influence over the life, and not a mere topic for 
the lips, a mere matter of profession and display. 
But if, on the contrary, a Christian church be 
characterized by a spirit of worldly-mindedness, by 
an absorbing devotion to mammon, by a conformity 
with the unchristian customs, fashions, and institu- 
tions of the community in which it is located, if 

it fail to rebuke the prevalent sins of the day, or 
seek to spread over them the mantle of Christian 
protection, — then will the influence of that church 
upon the community be hostile to the best interests 
of religion. Those who are indifferent to spiritual 
things will look upon it with contempt, while those 
whose hearts are yearning for the full manifestation 
of the kingdom of God on the earth, who are seek- 
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ing entire consecration of heart to the service of 
God, and laboring for the freedom and holiness of 
their fellow-men, will come out from its chilling em- 
brace in utter disgust. I know not but that I may be 
thought to have made a distinction where there is 
no difference, in speaking of the character of the 
Church as distinct from the characters of its indi- 
vidual members. It is not, indeed, to be denied that 
the character of a particular church is made up of 
the characters of its individual members. Still, as 
the influence of an associated body is so much more 
distinct and manifest, so much more visible and pow- 
erful, than that of an individual, it is sometimes well 
to look at the subject in this light. An humble and 
obscure individual can scarcely feel that he is exert- 
ing much influence upon his fellow-men, either for 
good or for evil. But he may perhaps perceive that 
a Christian church does exert an influence upon the 
community in which it is located, either for good or 
for evil, according as in character and spirit it corre- 
sponds with, or departs from, the true spirit of the Gos- 
pel. And he may perhaps perceive, too, in what way 
the small amount of influence which goes forth 
from himself helps to swell the amount of the influ- 
ence exerted by the church of which he is a single 
member, and to give to it its peculiar character. 
When, therefore, we look at the character and influ- 
ence of the particular Christian church with which 
we are united, let us ever bear it in mind, that it is 
made up of the characters and influence of the in- 
dividual members of which it is composed, and that 
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the only way, in which the character of a church 
can be altered or improved, is by the alteration or 
improvement of the characters of its members. 
We have thus, my friends, looked at one side of the 
subject presented by my text, and have seen that 
there is constantly going forth from every indi- 
vidual, and from associated bodies of men, an influ- 
ence reaching and affecting the characters of those 
who are within the sphere of its circulation, and that 
the character and power of this influence will cor- 
respond with the spirit and conduat of those from 
Whom it proceeds. 

We turn now to another view. What is it to 
sanctify one's self, what is it to be sanctified, and 
what is the instrument by the right application of 
which sanctification may be secured ? To be sancti- 
fied is to be made holy, pure in heart, virtuous in 
life. It is to be consecrated to the service of God. 
These apparently different views blend, as we dwell 
upon them, in a sweet and harmonious union. By 
consecration to the service of God is meant, when 
viewed in its practical aspects, devotion to a life of 
holiness. The very effort to carry out this consecra- 
tion, from the fixed purpose of the mind, into all 
the details of duty, is none other than the effort 
to maintain purity of heart and holiness of life. 
The more entire our consecration of ourselves be- 
comes, the more earnest will be our endeavours to 
lead holy lives, to maintain holy characters; and 
the more perfect our characters become in all purity, 
and in all goodness, the more entire and unreserved 
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will our consecration be. This it is to be sanctified, 
to be consecrated in heart and purpose to the service 
of God, to be engaged in endeavours to lead pure, 
devout, and holy lives. The great instrument of 
sanctification is the truth of God, — the truth as it 
is in Jesus. Our Saviour recognized this instrumen- 
tality. In praying for his disciples, his words were, 
"Sanctify them through the truth." And again, in 
our text, " I sanctify myself, that they also may be 
sanctified through the truth." Truth, Christian truth, 
is the appropriate, essential. Divinely-appointed instru- 
ment of sanctification. The more clearly this truth 
is perceived, the more constantly it is dwelt upon, 
the more deeply its power is felt, the greater will be 
our progress in sanctification, — our progress in the 
divine life. The efibrt to sanctify one's self will 
consist of endeavours to understand clearly the truths 
of the Gospel, and to apply them to the regulation 
of the heart, — to the control of the life. Would 
we, then, as individuals, or as an associated body 
called a Christian church, sanctify ourselves, the di- 
rection which our efforts should take is clear and ob- 
vious. We are to seek for a clear and full and dis- 
tinct understanding of God's word, not merely in 
its grammatical construction and literal application, 
but in its spiritual import and practical intent. And 
when we have done this, we are to strive, by prayer 
and self-discipline, to bring our own hearts and lives 
into correspondence with the instructions of God's 
word. We are to seek to become one in heart and 
feeling, in purpose and conduct, with the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 
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But here it will very naturally be asked, If truth 
be the instrument of sanctification, how can the holi- 
ness of one individual, how great soever it may be^ 
exert an influence in promoting the holiness of others, 
— how, by sanctifying ourselves, can we contribute 
to the sanctification of others? In answer to this 
question, it may be remarked, that, while truth is 
the instrument of sanctification, yet other influences 
are often brought to bear upon the heart, in fitting 
it for the favorable reception of truth. Have you 
not seen the bold and hardened scofler, who has 
long withstood the appeals of the Gospel, when 
bowed down under some desolating bereavement, 
submitting his heart, like a child, to the power of 
Christian truth, and in the experience of its influ- 
ences becoming purified and holy ? And how has 
this happened ? Has the character of Christian truth 
been changed ? Was it not before as powerful an in- 
strument of sanctification as it has now shown itself 
to be ? Or rather has not the change been in the heart, 
fitting it for the favorable reception of the truth ? 
Has not the heart, which was before harder than the 
nether mill-stone, been softened by the power of 
God's grace, operating in connection with the events 
of his providence, and thus prepared to yield readily 
to influences, to which it had always before been 
hardened and indifferent ? Do we not often lift up 
our hearts to God in prayer, that the power of his 
spirit may accompany the ministrations of his word, 
and render them effectual to the edification and 
improvement of those who hear? And what do 
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we anticipate in answer to our prayers? Do we 
expect that the character of Christian truth will 
be changed? Do we not rather expect that the 
hearts of men will be so influenced by God's spirit 
as to fit them for the favorable reception of the truth 
that is presented, and to prepare them for yielding 
readily to its power ? So the influence, which flows 
forth from a devout and holy man upon the minds 
and hearts of those with whom he associates, ope- 
rates, not to change the character of Christian truth 
itself, which is always one and the same, nor yet to 
interfere with the appropriate operations of Christian 
truth, and render its instrumentality unnecessary ; 
but to awaken the attention to the reality of religion, 
to its value and importance, and to prepare the heart 
to yield readily to the Christian influences. 

The open and avowed infidel, who utterly re- 
jects Christianity, who prides himself upon his 
acuteness in detecting the discrepancies of argument 
and the deficiencies of evidence, and upon his skill 
and power in wielding the weapons of a discrimi- 
nating and coherent logic, is nerved to opposition 
when he meets a controversial defender of the faith. 
He assumes at once an antagonistic attitude, and 
summons to his support all his pride of opinion, all 
his intellectual acumen. He is in the worst possible 
position to receive favorably the truth that may be 
presented, and to yield his heart to its sanctifying 
power. It may be that the personal influence 
which has gone forth from the champion of truth, 
proceeding as it did from one who was in a contro- 

17* 
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yersial attitude, has naturally awakened feelings of 
antagonism. But let this open and avowed infidel 
be thrown into the society of a pure, devout, and holy 
man, — of one who is uniformly sincere and truthful 
in his words, upright and honest in his dealings, 
kind and benevolent in his treatment of his fellow* 
men, — of one who is a man of prayer, but whose 
prayers are only the verbal expression of the rev- 
erence, gratitude, and trust, which are manifested 
by every act of his life, — of one who feels that 
every human being is a brother, and who shows 
his fraternal affection by earnest efforts to promote 
the welfare and happiness of his brother-man, — let 
the open and avowed infidel, I say, be thrown into 
the society of such a man, and he is at once dis- 
armed of his opposition to Christianity. His heart 
is softened, and his affections warmed, before his 
head is reached or his intellect convinced. He is 
thus prepared for the favorable reception of Christian 
truth. And, although truth is the instrument of 
sanctification, yet the devout and holy character of 
the man into whose society he has been thrown has 
contributed largely to his spiritual improvement. 

As it is with the open infidel, so is it with the 
careless and the negligent. They may be hardened 
against the most earnest appeal that can be made to 
them, turning to it the deaf ear of perfect indifference, 
or dismissing it with the sneer of assumed contempt 
But let them be brought into the society of one 
whose walk in life is marked by a calm and quiet 
devotion, an expansive benevolence, an earnest and 
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true-hearted holiness, and the icy coldness of their 
indiflference will be melted away, their hearts will 
be warmed, and softened, and prepared to receive the 
seeds of truth that may be sown, and bring forth 
fruit an hundred fold. A pure and holy life, — how 
great its power! how penetrating, subduing, life- 
giving its influence ! Well may we say of it, in the 
language of another, " Out of God's own person and 
his truth, there is no other so mighty and persuasive. 
It is that eloquence which man least knows how to 
resist. It provokes no resistance. Being itself only 
truth in life, it sujSfers no answer. If the beholder 
turns away to escape the homage he feels, its image 
still goes with him to reprove his evil deeds and call 
him every hour to God." 

And say, my friends, is not the view I have pre- 
sented of a constant outgoing of influence from 
every one of us, — tending, if our hearts are pure 
and our lives are holy, to render every one around us 
more pure and holy, — is not thisy I ask, a practical 
view ? Have you, my friends, wished for the pros- 
perity of your church, in all the virtues and graces of 
the Gospel ? Have you desired to see its members 
more engaged in spiritual things, — more filled with 
love to God and love to man, — more earnest and 
zealous in the cause of truth and righteousness? 
And do you ask what you, as individuals, can do to 
bring about so desirable a result ? Bear it in mind, 
that, from each one of you, there is flowing forth an 
influence that reaches and aflects the hearts and 
characters of your fellow-members. And remember, 
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too, that the character and power of this influence 
will depend not so much upon what you say as upon 
what you are. Seek, then, for constantly increasing 
purity and holiness in youT own hearts and lives. 
And if, at any time, as you look abroad upon the 
church of which you are members, you are prompted 
to mourn over its coldness and deadness, let the 
views which I have presented move you to say, with 
your Saviour, " For their sakes " — for the sake of 
my fellow-members — "I sanctify myself, that they 
also may be sanctified through the truth." 

Have you looked abroad upon the community in 
which you dwell, and mourned over the prevalent 
indifference and worldly-mindedness which mark its 
character? Have you seen the middle-aged and 
those advanced in years absorbed in their devotion to 
earth and earthly goods, and the young imbibing 
their spirit and treading in their steps 7 Have yon 
wished to hear your minister set forth the kind invi- 
tations of the Gospel so persuasively, and urge its 
solemn warnings so earnestly and powerfully, as to 
reach the inmost depths of the careless soul, and 
awaken it to anxiety ? Have you been looking to 
him, expecting that the influence which is to accom- 
plish this great work is to flow from God only, 
through the pulpit, upon the hearts of the people ? 
If such have been your feelings and your views, may 
I not remind you, my friends, that an influence is 
going forth from the pews as well as from the pulpit, 
— from the church, from the people, as well as from 
the pastor, — that an influence is going forth from 
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each one of you, to reinforce and render tenfold more 
powerful, or to counteract and destroy, the influence 
of the preacher ? 

Nay, more ; may I not remind you that ydu pos- 
sess, each one of you, humble and obscure though 
you may be, greater power to convince and persuade 
than your preacher could possibly wield, were he 
the most able and eloquent of men ? And how so ? 
You can, each one of you, bj prayer and by eff'ort, 
through God's grace helping you, lead a devout 
and holy life, — a. life of true-hearted obedience to 
the will of God, and of self-sacrificing effort for the 
good of your fellow-men. And remember, that a 
devout and holy life is a more powerful argument 
for the truth and the value of religion than any ever 
framed by human intellect. It is God's argument, 
wrought out by his truth and his grace upon the 
hearts and lives of those in whose characters it is 
presented, in living manifestation, before the world. 
Remember, also, that a devout and holy life is a 
more persuasive appeal than any ever uttered by lips 
of human eloquence, and better adapted to win souls 
to Christ and reconcile them to God. It is God's 
appeal ; for, when the everlasting Father would call 
men back from their wanderings and reconcile them 
to himself, he placed beifore them his only-begotten 
and dearly-beloved Son, — a pure and spotless being, 
who made it his meat and his drink to do the will 
of the Father, and, as he moved among men, to dis- 
pense good wherever he went, -— a manifestation in 
the flesh of the character of God, — a living repre- 
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sentation of what man should strive to become, that, 
by becoming Christ-like in character, he might be 
reconciled and become one with God. Such was 
God's §ppeal to man. And still, by the influences of 
his grace upon the hearts and lives of his devoted 
children, through their devout and holy lives, is he 
making the same appeal. 

A devout and holy life, a pure and Christ-like 
character, I repeat, with emphasis, constitutes a more 
convincing argument, and a more touching appeal, 
than can possibly be framed by human intellect, or 
uttered by human eloquence. When, therefore, you 
are mourning over the indifference to religion that 
may prevail in the community around you, and are 
prompted to wish that your pastor were more zeal- 
ous, earnest, and efficient, let the views I have 
presented remind you of your own duty and obliga- 
tion, and prompt you to pray for a more spiritual 
and heavenly-minded, a more earnest, devout, and 
prayerful, church, — for a church and a congregation 
more true to the filial relation they bear to God, and 
to the fraternal relation they bear to their fellow- 
men. And, under the influence of these feelings, let 
us form the resolution, on the part of the church and 
of all the religiously disposed in the congregation, 
that, for their sakes, — the sake of the many indif- 
ferent and irreligious around us, — we will sanctify 
ourselves, that they also may be sanctified through 
the truth. 

But, my friends, the views which I have pre- 
sented are not merely practical. They possess a 
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heart-moving solemnity. For you will bear in niind 
that this influence, of which I have spoken, is con- 
stantly going forth from each one of us. It depends 
not upon any voluntary efi'orts of our own. It 
afiects those with whom we associate, whether we 
will or not. Nor can we, by any direct effort of the 
will, determine what its tone or its power shall be. 
This must be determined by our characters. It de- 
pends not upon what we wish, not upon what we 
say, but upon what we are in heart and life, upon 
what we are in sincerity and in truth. A man may 
inculcate the truths and principles of religion upon 
his children with great directness, earnestness, and 
frequency, while yet, in all his transactions of busi- 
ness, he is a worldly-minded worshipper of mammon. 
But if so, the power of his direct inculcation of religion 
will be counteracted by the silent influence, which, 
in his very air and manner and spirit, he breathes 
into their hearts. Even while he speaks of the im- 
portance of religion, his very breath is impregnated 
with the spirit of worldliness, and flows out upon 
those to whom he speaks with an unholy contagion. 
A man may be a firm supporter of the institutions of 
religion, a constant attendant upon the services of 
the sanctuary, an earnest advocate of peculiar doc- 
trines, ever expressing his approval of the ministra- 
tions of the pulpit, and yet he may breathe around 
him, upon all who associate with him, such a spirit 
of worldliness as will effectually close their hearts 
against all holy and heavenly influences. 

And is not this a most solemn consideration, — 
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that you may be, even without being aware of it, 
exerting an influence hostile to the best interests of 
religion, breathing into all with whom you may 
come in contact the corrupting contagioa of worldly- 
mindedness, and disposing their hearts to become 
worshippers of mammon or followers of pleasure, 
rather than the worshippers of God and followers of 
Jesus ? The thought of one's own danger from his 
indifference to religion, from his devotion to mam- 
mon, may thus be brought home to his heart with 
tenfold power, when connected with the thought 
that he is, every day and every hour, propagatii^ 
and extending that indifference and irreligion, — that 
there is flowing forth from his very breath, as it 
were, a contagion fraught with spiritual death, en- 
dangering the best welfare of his nearest and dearest 
friends, of his most beloved and intimate associates. 
It may be that an individual will not be moved to 
consecrate himself unreservedly to the service of 
God, simply from a regard to God's will, — simply 
by personal considerations; but may we not hope 
that he will be moved to this, when, to the aid of 
his regard for God and his regard for himself, are 
enlisted his purest and holiest and best aflfections? 
May we not hope, that, if not moved to sanctify him- 
self from a regard to his own elevation, improvement, 
and happiness, when he looks upon the children of 
his love, and upon others near and dear to him, he 
will be moved to sanctify himself for their sakes, 
that they also may be sanctified through the truth ? 
Finally, my friends, let us, in view of my subject, 
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look at our condition, at our relations, at our obliga- 
tions and duties. Here we are, a Christian church 
and society, placed by God in his providence amidst 
much indifference and worldly-mindedness, —^amidst 
much that is unchristian in the customs, fashions, 
and institutions of society. We have in our hands, 
and there is spread everywhere around us, the great 
Divinely-appointed instrument of sanctification, of 
purity and holiness, — an instrument which, if 
rightly employed and illustrated by us, is of suflSicient 
power, with God's grace, to regenerate and sanctify 
the world. And now, what is needed to carry on 
and complete the great work of human redemption 
from sin ? Is it not that Christisms themselves, the 
Christian portion of the community, the Christian 
Church, should become more pure and holy, more 
sincere and earnest in devotion to God, more true- 
hearted and faithful in labor for the freedom and 
holiness, the elevation and improvement of man? 
O, my friends, there would be in a pure £uid devoted 
Christian Church a power, which, in this mammon- 
worshipping age, can scarcely be conceived of, to 
convert and sanctify the world. 

The first and great work, then, to be done for the 
sanctification of the world, is, that the Christian 
Church should sanctify itself, — should seek and at- 
tain a perfect correspondence in character with the 
spirit of the Saviour. And this is to be done by 
the individual members of the Christian churches, — 
each in his own heart and life, — each in his sphere 
of duty, in his own private walk and conversation. 

18 
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This, I say, is the first, but not the only wort 
But, if this work of self-purification be first done, 
and well done, by the Christian Church, it will give 
increased power to all else that may be attempted. 
The missionary to the heathen will go to his work 
with tenfold zeal, earnestness, and efficiency, when 
he goes out from a pure and holy Church. The 
voice of the Church, of the Christian portion of the [ 
conunimity, when raised in opposition to the cry- 
ing evils and sins of the world, — war, slavery, and 
intemperance, — will be heard, and will be heeded, if 
it be the voice of a pure and holy Church and com- 
munity. When, therefore, my friends, we ^ take the 
New Testament in our hands, and look abroad upon 
the world of our fellow-men, and compare what they 
now are with what, according to the instructions 
there contained, they should be, shall we not be 
moved to say, with our Saviour, " For their sakes 
we will sanctify ourselves, that they also may be 
sanctified " ? 






SERMON XIII. 



TRUST IN GOD'S PROVIDENCE A SOURCE OF 

STRENGTH. 

BUT FOR THIS CAUSE CAME I UNTO THIS HOUR. — John xil. 27, 

These words, when interpreted by the circum- 
stances under which they were uttered, and qualified 
by the connection in which they are found, give us 
a deep insight into the character of our Saviour, and 
open to us a clear view of some of the sources of 
his spiritual strength. It seems that certain Greeks, 
who had devoted themselves to the worship of the 
one God of Israel, had come up to the observance 
of the Jewish passover. They were moved, proba- 
bly by curiosity, perhaps by some faint belief, to 
seek an introduction to Jesus. They were introduced 
to him. Jesus, for the purpose, we may suppose, of 
guarding both the strangers who were introduced to 
him, and the disciples who introduced them, from 
false views in regard to the nature of his kingdom, 
and of preventing the latter from being overwhelmed 
by disappointment, when his own death should take 
place and their trials should commence, enters at 
once upon a series of appropriate remarks, in distinct 
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allusion to this approaching event. But this refer- 
ence to his own impending dissolution awakens anew 
his natural feeling of dread. He pauses. And yet 
he would not conceal the fact, that he dreads to meet 
his approaching trials. He would not represent him- 
self as so far removed from his disciples in feeling 
and character, that he can contemplate the scenes 
before him with indiflFerence. He therefore speaks 
of his feelings. His words indicate true calmness 
of soul, but it is the calmness of principle, exerting 
a control over the deepest emotions of the spirit. 
He says, " Now is my soul troubled. And what shall 
I say ? Father^ save me from this hour ? Nay. 
But for this very cause came I to this hour. I 
will rather say, Father, glorify thy nams,^^ 

And now, my friends, contemplate for a moment, I 
pray you, our Saviour, in the position in which he 
is placed before the mind's eye by the words of my 
text. He had inculcated pure, holy, elevated princi- 
ples of conduct. Principles they are which often 
conflict with the natural feelings of the human heart, 
and with the outward circumstances of life. Prin- 
ciples they are, too, which all admire, or profess to ad- 
mire, when viewed in their theoretical aspects, but 
in regard to the practical applications of which to the 
circumstances, duties, and trials of life, many have 
their doubts. It is true, that most men will admit 
the applicability of the principles of Christ to the 
ordinary circumstances of life. But they contend 
that we are occasionally thrown into those peculiar 
emergencies of difficulty or of trial, in which we 
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shall be compelled to depart from these principles, 
and pursue a course at variance from their requisitions, 
— that there will occasionally come those crises, 
or extreme cases in men's conditions, in which they 
cannot adhere to the principles of the Gospel. Now 
we behold the Saviour, when he uttered the words of 
my text, in a position in which his principles are 
brought into conflict with his circumstances, — in 
which his feelings and his duty are placed in direct 
opposition. You behold him passing through one 
of those extreme cases, in which, as many suppose, 
his principles will prove insufficient for his guidance 
and support, — in which he must succumb before the 
power of circumstances. And yet, even in this crisis, 
even under this stress of peculiar trial and diffi- 
culty, Jesus of Nazareth stands firm, — is true to 
himself, and to the principles which he had incul- 
cated. Those principles come out from this test and 
trial of their strength, and pass this crisis, for which 
they are supposed to be insufficient, with untarnished 
brightness and undiminished power, and leave us to 
draw the legitimate inference that the principles of 
the Gospel, if we are true to them, will prove suffi- 
cient for our guidance and our support in the most 
difficult circumstances of trial into which we can 
possibly be thrown, — that they are adapted not only 
to the ordinary duties of every-day life, but also to 
those extreme cases which sometimes occur. 

But these words teach something more than this. 
They open to us a view of the fountains of spiritual 
strength, to which our Saviour himself resorted at 

18* 
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those seasons when his principles irere brought into 
more direct conflict with his condition and his feel- 
ings. Let us look, then, at the circumstances of this 
peculiar scene. Whence, we ask, came his trials? 
How were his feelings placed in conflict with his f 
principles? And what constituted the spiritual 
strength with which he was enabled to adhere to 
principle, to endure trial, and rise triumphant ovei 
the power of circumstances ? These are important 
questions, the proper solution of which, while it will 
open to us the heart of our Sanour, and bring us 
into nearer and holier sympathy with him, will also 
afibrd us instruction highly valuable in itself, and 
truly appropriate to our wants. His trials, whence 
came they ? The answer is, from the appalling suf- 
ferings which were directly before him, which he 
distinctly foresaw, and which he was fast approach- 
ing, — viewed in connection with the natural dread 
of sufiering, which is a common property of the 
nature he had taken upon himself. Crucifixion has 
been described as one of the most ingenious methods 
of torture ever invented. Attacking life, as it does, at 
the extremities of the body, it is peculiarly adapted to 
protract pain, and to retard the approach of death un- 
til the victim is slowly exhausted by sufiering. And 
then, too, at that time, and in that nation, crucifixion 
was regarded as the most disgraceful and ignominious 
death that could possibly be inflicted. The igno- 
miny and the bitter pangs of the cross stared him 
full in the face. He could not turn aside from the 
view, — he could not escape, for any length of time, 
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the thought that this ignominy and these bitter 
pangs were soon to be experienced by himself in his 
own subjection to the reproachful mockings of his 
enraged foes, and by his endurance of the excrucia- 
ting and protracted pains of the cross. And what 
must have been the effect of such a distinct view of 
sufferings so appalling, to be endured so soon, upon 
his tender and susceptible nature ? For, although 
he was as firm as the mountains in his adherence to 
principle and to duty, yet he was by no means among 
the rough and stern ones of the earth. His soul 
was all feeling, delicacy, and sensibility. You can 
easily imagine what must have been the sharpness 
and the strength of the trials to which he was sub- 
jected, as you learn the sources whence they came. 

How were his circumstances placed in conflict 
with his principles? His principles were those of 
unswerving adherence in all his ways to the line of 
duty, and cheerful acquiescence in all his trials and 
sufferings to the will of his all-perfect Father. But 
as he glanced his eye along the line of duty, there 
stood the cross directly upon that line, and at only 
a short remove from him. He was every hour 
drawing nearer and nearer to it. Every step he 
might take in the discharge of duty was hastening 
his approach to it. Nor could he avoid it with- 
out proving recreant to the principles he had incul- 
cated, and false to the character he had maintained. 
And yet that cross, as it stood there before him in 
the direct line of his duty, was to his mind the in- 
dication of ignominy and of suffering, which he 
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shuddered to contemplate, which he dreaded to eo- 
diire. You will perceive, then, that the conflict be- 
tween his circumstances and his principles was direct 
severe, and of a twofold character. On the one 
hand, he was strongly tempted to swerve from the 
principles he had always inculcated of entire devotioa \ 
to duty, in order to escape from sufferings which ke j 
dreaded to endure ; on the other, he was in danger (^' 
doing discredit to those other principles of his re- 
ligion, which require unwavering trust in God, bj 
the manifestation of a want of perfect acquiescence 
in the allotments of his providence. His principles, 
if he adhered to them, were carrying him directly 
and rapidly into suffering of the severest kind, while 
they required him to approach the suflfering, which 
he distinctly perceived in the near future, cheerfullf. 
and to endure it, when it might come, in a spirit of 
perfect resignation to the will of God. 

What constituted the spiritual strength with which 
he was enabled to adhere to principle, to endure trial, 
and to rise triumphant over the power of circum- 
stances ? His strength does not consist in an assumed 
indifference to his trials, nor yet in a boasting spirit 
of bravado in regard to them. He distinctly admits 
and avows the fact, that his soul was troubled in 
view of them. Indeed, so troubled was his soul, 
that, as his language implies, he had been strongly 
prompted to pray for deliverance from impending 
evil. " What shall 1 say ? " are his words. " Father, 
save me from this hour ? " And why does he not 
thus pray, as he is urged by his feelings to pray? 
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N By what power has he been enabled to calm his 
i troubled soul, tb dismiss the prayer for deliverance he 
■ had been prompted to offer, and to approach cheerfully 
the sufferings that were before him ? The thought 
r of God's overruling providence, prompted by all- 
I perfect love, and guided by infinite wisdom, was 
I brought up distinctly before his mind's eye. He 
I felt that his peculiar position, in all its straitened cir- 
cumstances, in all its sharp conflict between feeling 
and duty, and in all its threatened sufferings, was 
not the result of mere blind chance. He felt that 
he was placed where he then stood, that he was 
exposed to the sufferings he then dreaded, by his all- 
perfect Father in heaven, in the exercise of design 
and intention, and for some wise and good purpose. 
That purpose he understood. It was, that, by ad- 
herence to the principles he had inculcated, by breath- 
ing the spirit he had enjoined, he might illustrate the 
power of his religion to give support and guidance 
in the most difficult circumstances, in the most try- 
ing extremes in which one could possibly be placed. 
It was for a still higher reason ; — that he might com- 
plete the sacrifice which he had made of himself to 
the cause of human salvation, by his death upon 
the cross, thus finish the work which had been 
given him to do, and thereby glorify the name of 
God. That such was his thought, is shown by his 
words. " What shall I say ? Father, save me from 
this hour? But for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name." 

And is not this same thought well adapted to give 
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US spiritual strength ? Look at it in all its fulness. 
What is it ? It is that we are sent into the world 
by an all-wise and all-perfect Father, that by him 
are we sustained in being, and that all the events 
of our lives, all the circumstances in which we are 
placed, all the trials to which we may be subjected, 
all the sufferings that may be allotted to us, are ap- 
pointed by him in the exercise of some wise design, 
and for the accomplishment of some good purpose. 
This thought, if it be distinctly before the mind, will 
awaken another, and that is the thought, that, if we 
sincerely and earnestly seek to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which God has placed us in any particular 
circumstances, or subjected us to any particular trials, 
we shall by our efforts secure our own spiritual im- 
provement, and promote the glory of God among 
men. And these two closely connected thoughts, if 
brought up distinctly before the mental vision, if suf- 
fered to reach and affect the heart, will impart strength 
to our religious principles, and nerve us to Mvithstand 
firmly the temptations that may assail us, and to pei^ 
form faithfully the duties assigned us. 

I have directed your thoughts, my friends, to Jesus 
the Saviour. We have seen him placed in one of 
the most trying emergencies of his life. We have 
seen, too, how calmly and how firmly he met the 
severe conflict to which he was subjected. And we 
have heard from his own lips, as it were, those utter- 
ances of his soul which indicate the sources of 
his spiritual strength. And what are the lessons 
for our own spiritual improvement which we have 
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gathered from our contemplation of the Saviour ? 
We have learned that the principles of the Gospel are 
sufficient for guidance and support, not only in the 
ordinary details of every-day life, but also in all cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and doubt, in all the most 
trying extremes in which we can possibly be placed. 
The principle of ever adhering to the true and the 
right, of ever doing to others as we would have 
others do to us, of loving our neighbours as our- 
selves, of treating our enemies with kindness and 
forbearance, and of cherishing a spirit of forgiveness 
towards those who have injured and ill-treated us, — 
these, and all other principles of the Gospel, are 
adapted to meet our wants in every possible condi- 
tion of life. No situation can be imagined in which 
it cah be expedient to depart from these Gospel 
principles. Can there be a situation, I ask, in which 
it would not be most for our peace and comfort to 
adhere to the true and the right ? Can we be placed 
in any relations with our fellow-men, in which we can 
pursue a better course than that of doing to others as 
we would have others do to us ? Most assuredly not. 
These principles were given more especially in view 
of the trying crises, the extreme cases, which we are 
sometimes called to meet. If we will obey them in 
the ordinary aflfairs of life, they will either avert all 
extreme cases, or will prepare us to meet them aright. 
This lesson, which teaches the applicability of the 
principles of the Gospel to extreme cases, is one 
which it is very important should be deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind and the heart of the commu- 
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nity ; for there is much skepticism, much infidelity, 
prevalent among men upon this point. No one will 
express a doubt iu regard to the beauty and the ex- 
cellency of Gospel principles, when viewed in the 
abstract. But can they, — that will be the query of f 
skepticism, — can they be fully carried out, and faith- 
fully applied, in all the extreme cases that may possi- 
bly occur ? The peace principles of the Gospel are 
admired by all, — by the general in his camp as well 
as by the Christian in his closet. But they are not ap- 
plicable to extreme cases, — that is the objection. 
And the idea seems to be, that, in a peaceful com- 
munity, they are delightful, — just what we need; 
but that, among the quarrelsome and contentious, 
they will not answer, — that, when .thrown among 
such, we must depart from their requisitions, and be 
as quarrelsome and contentious as those among whom 
we are thrown. There is a tendency to admit, in 
this way, the truth and the beauty of Gospel in- 
structions, and, in form at least, to accept them as 
the guide of conduct, while their power is paralyzed, 
and their influence is wellnigh destroyed, by the 
exceptions which are made to their application, and 
the extreme cases which are supposed to be exempt- 
ed from their control. And thus it often happens, 
that, with much zeal for the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, or for the doctrines of a sect, we find that relig- 
ion itself, in its vital principles of love to God and 
love to man, is utterly heartless and inefficient. 

But we gather, as we contemplate our Saviour in 
the trying position in which my text presents him, 
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another and an equally important lesson ; — the les- 
son that Christians must not hope or expect to be ex- 
empted from difficulty, trial, and suffering. They 
are exposed, as others are, to the sufferings of pain, 
and sickness, and death, — to the trials of disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, and affliction. And, like others, they 
are subjected to fear and anxiety, — their spirits are 
often saddened, and their souls troubled, in view of 
impending conflict, or in the experience of overwhelm- 
ing grief Many misapprehend the nature of Gospel 
influences in this regard, and seem to expect that 
they will generate in their hearts a stoical insensi- 
bility and indifference to all the trials and sufferings, 
the disappointments and sorrows, of life. And when 
they find themselves mistaken, they are prone to 
doubt the power of the Gospel. But it is not the 
tendency of the Gospel, in its holiest influences, to 
petrify the human heart, and render it insensible 
either to pleasure or to pain. It proposes not to 
administer to the spirit a paralyzing drug, under the 
operations of which no anguish shall be felt, but so 
to strengthen the sinews of the soul, that all suffer- 
ing shall be cheerfully and resignedly borne. Chris-? 
tians may learn from their Master, that it is not in- 
consistent with the true spirit of their religion that 
they should be troubled in view of approaching suf- 
fering, — that they should look forward to it with 
trembling dread, or even be prompted to pray for 
deliverance from its visitation. Sorely troubled, 
sadly fearful, they may be ; for the Gospel does not 
propose to render them indifferent, but to point them, 
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in their anxious inquiries, to the true sources of 
spiritual strength. 

Indeed, the Christian is subjected to more and to 
greater trials than others, in consequence of his 
devotion to the principles of the Gospel. He is de- 
voted to truth; and when he sees his fellow-men 
embracing error, his soul is pained within him. 
When called to contend for the truth in opposition 
to the champions of error, he is often exposed to 
severe trials. He is devoted to right and to princi- 
ple, and is frequently constrained to withstand, in 
word and in deed, the evil practices and customs of 
the community in which he dwells. His soul is 
deeply pained, his spirit is sorely tried, in view of the 
sins and iniquities which abound. He feels that woe 
is upon him, if he raise not his voice in remonstrance, 
— if he refuse to bear testimony against sin, even 
though it be in high places, even though it be sus- 
tained by fashion, even though it be supported by 
law. In doing this, he subjects himself to censure 
and reproach, he alienates the affections of those 
whom he would save, and awakens a spirit of unkind- 
ness and hostility towards himself, in the community 
in which he dwells. All this he has distinctly fore- 
seen, all this he would gladly have avoided, could 
he have done so, and yet remain true to his principles 
and his duty, — to his God and his fellow-men. 
Often is he prompted, in view of the trials that are 
before him in the path of his duty, to pray and to 
seek for an escape from their power. Often is he 
prompted to compromise the interests of truth and of 
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righteousness by withholding his testimony, and 
silently winking at the sins which it is unpopular to 
oppose. But he dares not do it. He must go forward 
in a rigid adherence to truth and to principle, and in 
decided and uncompromising opposition to sins the 
most fashionable, to iniquities the most wide-spread 
and prevalent, — yea, even though they be sanctioned 
by the mantle of religion, artfully thrown over them. 
Let us ever bear it in mind, then, that the Christian 
is not to expect, in his Christian course, exemption 
from trial, sorrow, and suflfering ; nay, more, let us 
remember, that if, in the midst of a world of sin, 
he will adhere to the Gospel principles of righteous- 
ness, he may expect to be -subjected to even greater 
trials than those which others, who are less resolute, 
are called to endmre. 

This thought will prompt us to inquire for the 
sources of spiritual strength on which we may rely 
in the hour of our severest trials, and to ask what 
was the view or the thought which gave our Saviour 
all needed strength, when subjected to greater trisds 
than any to which we are exposed. It was the 
thought of God and of his overruling providence, — 
the thought of God as his Father, as near to him, as 
directing all his ways, as placing him in the precise 
situation in which he then stood, and subjecting him 
to the peculiar trials to which he was then exposed, 
with some wise design, and for some holy purpose, — 
it was this thought that gave him calmness and 
composure, that forbade his praying to be saved from 
the hour of trial, and nerved him to meet calmly, 
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cheerfully, resignedly, the much-dreaded pain and 
ignominy of the cross. But this thought could not 
have ministered to his strength, calmness, and com- 
posure, but for the sincerity and constancy of his ■ 
devotion to the will of God, the strength of his f 
faith, and the firmness of his filial trust. It was 
the single purpose of his life — his meat and his 
drink, to use his own expression — to do the will of 
his Father in heaven. In accordance with God's all- 
perfect love, he had consecrated himself to the work 
of human salvation. And he sought, as he went 
about among men, to do good, by removing human 
distress, by promoting human happiness, by rebuking 
sin, by proclaiming the truth. By this singleness of 
purpose in his devotion to God's will, in his efforts 
to advance the glory of God by promoting the good 
of man, was there cherished in his heart a fijrm faith, 
an unwavering trust, in the wisdom and goodness of 
God's overruling providence, in the kindness and 
constancy of God's paternal care. He felt, that, if he 
were truly devoted to the service of God, if he were 
truly laboring for the good of man, he might cherish 
the undoubting confidence that God would so guide 
his steps, and so direct his ways, as to place him 
only in those situations in which, by adherence to 
his principles, he might accomplish some good. 
Whatever, then, might be the situation, how trying 
soever the circumstances in which he might, at any 
time, be placed, he was only in the situation or cir- 
cumstances into which God, by the leadings of his 
providence, had conducted him. There was, then, to 
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our Saviour, a cause why he was placed in any par- 
ticular situation, or surrounded with any peculiar 
difficulties. There was a wise and holy purpose for 
him to accomplish, by a rigid adherence to his prin- 
ciples, a true manifestation of his own peculiar spirit, 
and a faithful performance of the duties appropriate 
to the situation in which he might be placed, to the 
difficulties by which he might be surrounded. And 
this thought, coalescing, as it did most harmoniously, 
with his previous single-hearted devotion to the 
good of man and the glory of God, constituted an 
unfailing source of spiritual strength, sufficient to 
enable him to adhere to his principles, even in the 
most trying extremes through which' he was called 
to pass. 

In applying this most valuable and important les- 
son of my discourse to our own encouragement and 
support, I would remark, that, before we can with 
full propriety adopt the language of the Saviour, we 
must seek to possess, in some humble degree, the 
same mind that was in him, — the same singleness 
of purpose, and entireness of devotion to the will of 
God, — the same all-embracing and self-sacrificing 
love for man as man, of every race and of every hue, 
— the same uncompromising hostility to all sin, — 
the same earnestness in the advocacy of righteous- 
ness, — the same boldness in bearing witness to the 
truth. When, like our Saviour, we are sincerely 
striving to sanctify ourselves, to bring our own souls 
into full correspondence with the spirit and principles 
of the Gospel, — when, like him, we are truly de- 
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voted to the best good of our fellow-men, doing 
whatever may be in our power to secure to them the 
enjoyment of their just rights, to extend to them the 
means of happiness and improvement, and to remove ; 
from them every source of .sin and of suffering, — f 
then may we have confidence in the wisdom and ' 
goodness of God's overruling providence. Indeed, if . 
our devotion to the service of God be sincere and 
active, it will generate a trust in God which is un- 
wavering and soul-sustaining ; it will authorize our 
making a personal application of the instructions of 
my discourse for our individual encouragement and 
support, and our cherishing the feeling, that, in 
whatever situation we may be placed, by whatever 
difficulties we may be surrounded, there is, in the 
Divine mind, a wise and good reason for our being 
so situated and surrounded, — a reason which has 
reference to our duty and our improvement, to the 
testimony we may bear in support of truth, to the 
influence we may exert in behalf of righteousness. 

And now, my friends, will you look at the proba- 
ble contingencies and trials of life, and consider, f(wr 
a moment, how great may be the guidance and the 
support to be derived from the views w^hich have 
now been advanced ? You may, my friend, be 
thrown prostrate upon a bed of pain and sickness, — 
you may be cut short in alb your plans and labors 
for the promotion of truth and for the good of man, 
and be called to look forward to the certain and 
painful approach of death; and it maybe, that, in 
the agony of pain already experienced, and under 
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fearful apprehension of snflferings still more severe 
that are to follow, your heart may sink within you, 
and you may be prompted to pray. Father, save 
me from this hour ! In this trying position, if you 
have been true to the high purposes of the Gospel in 
your life, you may 4erive comfort, strength, support, 
from the view of your Saviour to which your 
thoughts have now been directed. The work in 
which you have been engaged, though in itself biit 
one, has had a threefold relation. It has had refer- 
ence to your own spiritual improvement in bringing 
your soul into a more perfect conformity with the 
will of God ; it has had reference to the good of 
your fellow-men in the testimony you have borne in 
word and in deed to truth and to righteousness ; and 
it has had reference to the glory of God in its ten- 
dency to exalt and honor his holy name among men. 
But this work may still be carried successfully for- 
ward, even in your chamber of sickness, and in the 
midst of your pains and apprehensions. By pa- 
tience, cheerfulness, and resignation, you may carry 
forward your own spiritual improvement, and bring 
your soul into more perfect conformity with the will 
of God. And are you not, in this way, bearing a 
most efficient, because a most difficult, testimony to 
the power and the value of Gospel principles and in- 
fluences ? And while you are doing all this for your- 
self, and for truth, and for your fellow-men, are you 
not glorifying your God on earth ? Will you not, 
then, look up from the midst of your pains and your 
anxieties to your Savioiir, and see how calmly and' 
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resignedly and cheerfully he bore his trials? Will 
you not, with him, feel, that, for this cause, — that 
you might experience and manifest the power of 
the Gospel to give strength and support in trying : 
extremes, — you are brought to this hour ? And will f 
not the thought, that, with some wise design, and 
for some holy purpose, you are placed by the over- 
ruling providence of your God in these circumstances 
of pain and apprehension, strengthen you to say, 
with your Saviour, " Father, glorify thy name " ? 

Again; are you called, my friend, in the provi- 
dence of God, to present the principles, and urge the 
claims, of righteousness, in the midst of a commu- 
nity where sin abounds ? Do you clearly perceive, 
that, by so doing, you will excite the wrath of your 
fellow-men, — whose prejudices are assailed, whose 
indulgences are condemned, whose interests are en- J 
dangered, — and bring down upon yourself a storm of 
indignation and reproach, awaken against yourself 
feelings of bitter hostility, and subject yourself to un- 
relenting persecution ? Does your soul shrink from 
the approach and the weight of so great a trial ? Are 
you strongly tempted to desert the post of duty, or 
to prove recreant to the cause of righteousness, and 
by silence to connive at sin ? — or are you prompted 
to pray, " Father, save me from this hour " ? In such 
seasons of fearful apprehension, will you not look to 
your Saviour, and consider how calmly, and yet how 
resolutely, he pressed forward in his work of bearing 
witness to the truth, and of presenting the claims of 
righteousness, even in the midst of obloquy and 
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reproach, of bitterness and wrath, and with the cer- 
tain knowledge that his course was conducting him 
directly and rapidly to a most painful and ignomini- 
ous death ? He shrank not back from duty ; he 
turned not aside to the right hand nor to the left. 
He withheld not his testimony, nor did he confine it 
to the denunciation of sin in the abstract. He re- 
buked iniquity with a plainness not to be mistaken, 
with a directness not to be misapplied, even when 
it was found in high places, wrapped in a cloak of 
pretended sanctity, or accompanied by false profes- 
sions of holy zeal. "Woe unto you. Scribes and 
Pharisees ! " was his denunciation ; " for ye devour 
widows' houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers." 

By what was our Saviour sustained in this adher- 
ence to duty amid obloquy and reproach, well know- 
ing, as he did, that, by so doing, he was stirring up 
wrath, and hastening on his own painful death? 
May we not suppose, that, during his whole minis- 
try, his heart was imbued with the feeling expressed 
in the words of my text, — that for this cause 
had God given him the truth, that he might utter 
it and bear witness to it, — that for this cause had 
God opened his mind to the perception, and his 
heart to the love, of righteousness, that he might 
unfold its principles and urge its claims, — that for 
this cause had God appointed him his conamission, at 
that time and among that people, that he might then 
and there rebuke sin ? And will you not apply the 
lesson you have gathered from your contemplation 
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of your Saviour to your own encouragement and 
support ? Why has God opened your mind to the 
perception of glorious, soul-thrilling, life-giving, spir- 
itual truths and principles ? Is it not that you may 
proclaim them for the spiritual good of your breth- 
ren ? Why^has God filled your heart with an ardent 
love of righteousness? Is it not that you may the 
more earnestly and fearlessly urge its claims upon the 
hearts and lives of your fellow-men ? Why has God 
placed you in a world where sin abounds, where 
iniquity prevails ? Is it not that you may reprove 
sin, and rebuke iniquity, with a holy zeal and a 
manly firmness ? What though bitter reproach and 
determined opposition may be perceived close at 
hand, — what though suffering and loss may stare 
you full in the face, as lying directly in the path of 
your duty, — what though, in your natural fear of 
these, you are prompted to pray for an excuse firom 
duty and an escape from suffering, — are moved to 
say, " Father, save me from this hour ! " — will you 
not, with your Saviour, feel that for this very cause 
you are placed in this peculiar position, that you may 
adhere to principle and perform duty, — that you 
may experience and manifest the power of Gospel 
principles to give guidance and support in the most 
trying extremes ? And will not this thought of the 
purpose for which you are placed in your position 
enable you to say, with your Saviour, " Father, glo- 
rify thy name ; — if by my labors and success thy 
name may be glorified, give me strength to labor, 
permit me to rejoice in success ; — or if thy cause 
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demand my disappointment and suffering, give me 
grace to bear the trial and the grief in a spirit of 
humble and cheerful resignation to thy will, — to 
look upon the darkest prospects of truth and right- 
eousness with a far-reaching and clear-discerning 
faith, — faith in thine all-perfect love, — faith in the 
power of truth to accomplish the holy purposes 
whereunto it is sent, — faith in the ultimate and 
universal prevalence of righteousness among men ; — 
give me grace to say with my Saviour, and in his 
spirit, whatever may be my labors or my lot, my 
successes or my sufferings, Father, glorify thy 
name " ? 

The instructions of my discourse are not confined 
in their applications to the illustrations I have given. 
They are appropriate to every situation in which we 
can possibly be placed, to the most humble and the 
most exalted, to the most ordinary and the most pe- 
culiar, and to every trial through which we can be 
called to pass. Take them with you into all the 
various conditions, departments, and pursuits of life, 
as a part of your shield of defence, as a copious 
source of spiritual strength. In every scene, in every 
difficulty, in every hour of heart-sinking apprehen- 
sion or of wavering purpose, look to your Savioiu*, 
and learn from him that your circumstances are de- 
termined, and your trials appointed, by your Father 
in heaven, in the exercise of infinite wisdom and of 
all-perfect love, — that there is in that all-embracing 
mind, which can see the end from the beginning, a 
cause why you are placed in the particular position 
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you occupy, — that you are there for high and holy 
purposes, that, by adherence to Christian principle, and 
by breathing the Christian spirit in trying extremes, 
you may improve your own religious characters, 
may in your hearts experience, and in your conduct 
manifest, the power and efficiency of Gospel princi- 
ples to guide and sustain you in the most critical cri- 
ses through which one can be called to pass, and may 
thus minister to the good of man and promote the 
glory of God. And as you thus look to your Sav- 
iour, and learn the lesson his example is adapted to 
teach, will you not check the rising prayer for de- i 
liverance from trial, and, with resigned submission 
and confiding trust, say, " Father, glorify thy name"? 
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PARTY SPIRIT. 

WATCHMAN, WHAT OP THE NIGHT? — Isalah XXi. 11. 

Christian ministers, my friends, seem, by the very 
circumstances in which they are placed, to be set, 
as it were, on a watchtower, where they may ob- 
serve the moral character, bearing, and influence of 
the various transactions which are going on around 
them. They are permitted, for example, to stand 
aloof from all the exciting and blinding scenes 
of political contention, while, by mingling freely 
with their fellow-men of all political parties, who 
are engaged in these contentions, they enjoy oppor- 
tunities for observing the moral influences, upon in- 
dividuals and upon the community, which flow from 
them. This position I regard of the utmost impor- 
tance, both to the spiritual improvement of ministers 
themselves, and to the moral influence which they 
may exert upon the community. I would not, then, 
have clergymen descend from the moral watchtower 
on which they are placed, to mingle in the bustle 
and enlist in the contentions of political warfare. 
I should, fear that the dust of this bustle and the 
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smoke of this contention might blind their moral 
perceptions, while their very contact with this heat- 
ed mass might soon inflame their own psissions, as- 
similate them to itself, and unfit them for the right 
discharge of their duties as the moral watchmen of 
the community. 

For myself, I would say, that, since taking my 
station upon this moral watchtower, I have ever con- 
scientiously avoided all partisan interest in political 
contentions, — yea, that I have ever conscientiously 
refrained from exercising my right of suffrage. I 
have done this from no unworthy motive, but from 
the most sacred regard to my individual spiritual im- 
provement, and to the purity and power of the moral 
influence which I may exert. I have done it not 
merely that I might avoid giving offence, and steel- 
ing the hearts of the community against any appeals 
that I may make, but that, if possible, I might my- 
self escape the secularizing influence of these con- 
tentions, and preserve my motives for speaking, as I 
may sometimes be called to speak, free from suspi- 
cion. I have, indeed, watched the progress of politi- 
cal events, and noticed the relative positions and pe- 
culiar principles and measures of political parties. I 
have read, in a cursory manner, our political prints, 
upon both sides of the various questions that have 
from time to time been agitated. But I have done 
this, not that I might determine upon which side to 
act, — with which party to vote. No. I have done 
it with an earnest desire to discover, if possible, the 
moral character of the principles adopted, and the 
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moral influence of the courses pursued. I wish to 
come to the people of my charge and of my afiec- 
tion, and to speak to them simply as men and breth- 
ren, without regard to their diflFerent political par- 
tialities. I wish to be able to warn them with faith- 
fulness, and to persuade them with love, whenever 
occasions may call or opportunities present. And 
I wish to do this in the thought that my warn- 
ings and my persuasions are received into hearts 
fully convinced that I speak not from political mo- 
tives, not to advance political purposes, or to promote 
the interests of any particular political party, but 
from a single, undivided devotion to the highest 
moral good of those to whom I may speak. I 
do not claim to be free from political partialities of 
feeling. On the contrary, I frankly confess that I 
have my own decided biases. But I sincerely en- 
deavour to keep them in their proper place, and to 
look abroad upon the political contentions of the day, 
as from a moral watchtower, to discover the moral 
influences which flow from them, and to sound, if 
need be, the trumpet of alarm. I have said thus 
much of myself, not, as I trust, from egotism, but 
that, in all simplicity and sincerity, I might put 
you in possession of my own ideas of the position in 
which I am placed, and of the duties which I feel 
called upon to perform, and that I might explain to 
you the care with which I have endeavoured to 
guard against the undue influences which might un- 
fit me for the right discharge of my duties. 

I come to you, then, as a moral watchman, to lay 
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before you the results of my observations, as I have 
looked abroad from the watchtower in which I have 
been placed, and to sound the trumpet of alarm in 
regard to the moral dangers which I may think I 
have discovered. Now it becomes a watchman, 
when he sounds the trumpet, to see to it that he do 
not send forth an uncertain sound. When, there- 
fore, as on this occasion, somewhat peculiar in its 
character, on a day set apart by political authority 
for religious observances, as if for the special pu^ 
pose of considering the moral and religious influ- 
ences of political movements, and the importance of 
regarding religious principle and moral rectitude as 
the foundation and guide of political eflFort, — when, I 
say, as on this occasion, I seem to hear the voice of 
the people saying unto me, " Watchman, what of the 
night? " — it will be my endeavour, as it certainly is 
my duty, to see that the trumpet which I may sound 
be not vague, indefinite, and uncertain, in the notes 
it may send forth. 

And now to the subject of my discourse. It is 
this : The moral dangers resulting from the indul- 
gence of party spirit, I have selected this subject 
because I believe, most sincerely, that it presents one 
of the most alarming dangers of the times, — a 
danger which is the more alarming because it is not 
seen, felt, nor even suspected. The attention of men 
is often turned in other directions, and their anxie- 
ties are excited in regard to other evils. And con- 
sequently, while earnestly engaged in removing what 
seem to them to be the most serious and alarming 
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* dangers of the times, they may be indulging this 
spirit, and unconsciously laying the foundation of 
evils far more dangerous and alarming than those 
they would remove. I speak sincerely, then, when I 
say, as I now distinctly do say, that, as I have sought 
for that national evil which is the most wide-spread 
in its influences, the most powerful in its operations, 
and the most dangerous in its consequences, — the 
national evil in which our participation as individuals 
is the most evident, and over which our control as 
individuals is the most direct, — reading, observation, 
and reflection have given to my inquiry the answer, 
that that evil is the indulgence of party spirit. 

But, in speaking upon this subject, I must make 
some explanations, and point out some distinctions. 
I do not, then, let me say, object to the existence of 
parties. These will exist, — these, must exist. They 
are the natural result of individual examination and 
independent thought, modified as these usually are 
by social sympathies and personal interests. Upon 
the subjects of religion, morality, or politics, if men 
think for themselves, they will think differently. 
Consequently, every individual will, in such a case, 
constitute a party by himself, distinct, and, in some 
respects, different, from every other individual. But 
as different individuals approach more nearly to 
each other in opinion upon some points, while they 
differ in regard to others, their social sympathies and 
personal attachments will come to the aid of their 
converging opinions, and will bind them more close- 
ly together. In this way, parties will soon be 
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formed, and then personal feelings will spring up and 
strengthen party attachments. Men are unwilling to 
yield the ground they have once assumed. Pride of 
opinion, pride of talent, pride of consistency, are en- | 
listed on the one side and on the other ; and parties 
become opposed to each other in principle, opinion, 
and feeling. Parties, then, will exist, — parties must 
exist. Were every party distinction of opinion, prin- 
ciple, or feeling, in regard to religion, morality, or 
politics, to be this day swept from among us, so that 
not a vestige should remain to afford even a hint as 
to the distinctions which once existq^l, I sincerely 
believe that not a week — certainly not a month — 
would pass, before parties would spring up and party 
distinctions exist. Parties, then, I repeat again, must 
exist. Indeed, well is it for the community that 
they do exist. They confer important and essential 
benefits upon the best interests of religion, morality, 
and politics. They awaken from indifference,— I 
they excite to care in the investigation and statement 
and defence of what is regarded as truth. Remem- 
ber, then, that I say nothing against the existence 
of parties. 

Neither do I object to the manifestation of warm 
and ardent attachment to the parties to which we 
may respectively belong, nor yet to zealous and ac- 
tive effort for the advancement of the best interests 
of these parties. If we sincerely believe the princi- 
ples of the party to which we belong correct, — 
and, if we are honest men, we certainly do believe 
this, or else we should not have connected ourselves 
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with the party, — if , I say, we believe the principles 
of our party to be correct, we must be ardently at- 
tached to them, and to the party which embodies 
and would advance them. So, too, if we believe 
the prevalence of these principles to be important to 
the best interests of the community, we must be 
zealous and active in our eflForts to promote their 
diffusion and to extend their influence. I do not ob- 
ject, then, be it remembered, to the manifestation of 
warm attachment to the principles of a party, and of 
active and zealous eflFort to promote the strength of 
party. 

But I would have this warm attachment, these 
zealous efforts, limited by an unalterable regard for 
right, — for moral rectitude of conduct, — for Chris- 
tian principle. This is the point where an appro- 
priate zeal for party verges into dangerous party 
spirit. Let this distinction be well defined in each 
one's mind. Let the danger there is of passing this 
line of demarcation be clearly understood, and deeply 
felt, by every one who enlists in any species of party 
warfare. You may become members of diflFerent 
parties, — you may be warm in your attachment to 
the principles, opinions, and policy of the party you 
may join, — you may be zealous, active, and perse- 
vering in your endeavours to advance the interests 
of that party, — but you may not do wrong, even 
though by so doing you may secure the victory of 
that over an opposing party. 

But you will ask. Is there reason to believe that 
this is ever done ? I think that there is reason so to 
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believe. Let me state some of the facts which go 
to authorize this belief. How often is it the case, 
that the more zealous members of religious sects, of 
the various organized associations for moral improve- 
ment, and of political parties, — how often is it the 
case, I say, that the more zealous among these call 
their opponents by hard names, throw out bitter, re- 
viling and reproachful language in regard to their char- 
acters, and give a false coloring to their efforts ! Open 
a religious paper even, and how often do you see the 
most masterly eflforts of the advocate of an opposing 
doctrine spoken of as weak, puerile, and inefficient ! 
Now do those who pen these articles believe this? 
By no means. They will not, when away from party 
contentions, and speaking as in the presence of a 
heart-searching Jehovah, — they will not at such 
moments pretend to believe their own statements. 
Why, then, do they indulge in such remarks ? Be- 
cause they wish to excite the prejudices of their 
readers, and close their minds against such efforts. 

So, too, if you look at our political prints, you will 
see the same. Look at some of the letters written 
from Washington, during the session of Congress, for 
the papers of our different parties. Compare the 
statements in regard to the same public speech. In 
one, the speech is lauded to the skies, as being the 
greatest performance ever listened to. In the other, 
the same effort is spoken of as even beneath con- 
tempt. Let the same individual change his po- 
litical relations, and make another public speech. 
Now the writer who praised is profuse in his epi- 
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thets of contempt, and the writer who decried can 
hardly find words to express his unbounded admira- 
tion. Do these writers regard themselves as ac- 
countable beings, and sincerely, before God, believe 
the truth of what they write ? It will not be pretend- 
ed that they do. They are not employed, — as a 
warm political partisan once said to me, — they are 
not employed to represent things as they are, but 
as will best promote the interests of their party. 
And is not all this, I ask, doing wrong to promote 
the interests of a party, either religious or political ? 
Again; to follow this train of thought a little 
farther, look into our political papers after an elec- 
tion. How often do you see the words, " Glorious 
Victory ! " spread out, in glaring capitals, on both 
sides of the question ! Now do both the opposing 
partisans believe sincerely in their hearts, before God, 
that they have thus obtained a glorious victory ? It 
cannot be. Why, then, the assertion ? Those best 
acquainted with the subject will tell you, even in 
regard to their own party, that it is to produce a 
political effect in distant places. Then, too, you 
well know, that, when there is a close run at an 
election, serious charges are brought by both parties 
against their opponents. It is said that legal votes 
have been discarded, and illegal ones retained, in or- 
der to change the majority. This is said — this has 
been said — by both parties, in regard to an opposing 
party. Are these charges believed by those who 
make them ? If so, I tremble for the perpetuity of our 
institutions. If our political parties have become so 
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corrupt as to disregard law, and violate right, for the 
sake of political power, I tremble for the result of the 
great experiment which is here being tried. I c^- 
not myself believe them to be so corrupt ; I cannot 
think that the charges are felt to be true in all their 
extent, in all their enormity, by those who make 
them. No ; I regard all these things as but proob 
of the existence, the prevalence, and the power of a 
dangerous party spirit, — proofs that men, in the 
warmth of their zeal for the advancement of their 
party, have overstepped the bounds of right, have 
set at naught the principles of moral rectitude. 

Let us take another view. Is it not true that 
men, in the warmth of their attachment to parties, 
sometimes rejoice in the results of wickedness, if 
those results seem favorable to the advancement of 
their party, or are hushed in silence in regard to 
the wickedness of the deeds which seem unfavorable 
to their party ? You all remember the burning of a 
convent, a few years since, in a neighbouring state. 
I was then in the vicinity, and heard the remarks 
which were made in the carelessness of confidential 
conversation. And what were the remarks that fell 
from the lips of those most active in their opposition 
to the Catholics ? Was there a universal and loud 
expression of abhorrence at the deed ? Was there a 
loud and universal call, on their part, for efiforts to 
discover and bring to justice the perpetrators of the 
crime ? No. There was, indeed, a solemn reproba- 
tion of the act ; but it was faint and languid, and 
was followed by a hearty expression of joy at the 
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result. Time and again did I hear expressions like 
this : " It is truly mournful that the spirit of mobs 
has been excited, and that law and right have been 
disregarded j but we rejoice in the fact that the con- 
vent is burned." I well recollect my feelings at the 
time ; they were, that, were I one of the perpetra- 
tors of that deed, I should feel safe upon trial, with 
such men for jurors. I should feel that their joy, 
at what they supposed the favorable effects of the 
result upon their party, would blind their minds to 
the evidence which might be presented, or harden 
their feelings as to the malignity of the deed. And 
now, I ask, were not such expressions indicative of 
the existence of a dangerous party spirit? Once 
more. Who that has looked into our abolition prints, 
and read the remarks upon the death of Lovejoy, has 
not detected, amid all the parade of mourning, a 
secret exultation at the thought of the glorious re- 
sults, to the party, which might follow, — a boasting 
that the blood of Lovejoy would be the seed from 
which should spring thousands of abolitionists ? And 
who that has looked into the papers upon the oppo- 
site side has not seen the matter smoothed carefully 
over, and not dwelt upon as it would have been had 
not Lovejoy been an abolitionist ? And is not this, 
I ask, proof of the existence of a dangerous party 
spirit ? 

Once more. Is it not the case, that, at our politi- 
cal elections, we sometimes look, not so much at the 
character of the man who is selected as a candidate, 
as at the question of his popularity ? We ask not 
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whether he be a man of sobriety, of uprightness, of 
integrity, but whether he be sufficiently popular to 
secure the triumph of the party. Is it not sometimes 
the case, that men of principle cast their votes for 
one whose character is known to them to be such 
as they cannot approve ? Now I know the strength 
of party feeling, even when it is appropriate, and 
I do not expect that men will disregard party 
principles ; but I do wish to see them select, as the 
champions of those principles, men of correct moral 
characters. There are such men in every party, but 
they are too often overlooked j while the unprinci- 
pled, yea, even those profligate and abandoned in a 
moral point of view, are thrust forward. And is not 
this a proof that men, in their warm attachment to 
party, have passed the line of sacred regard to right, 
and are indulging a dangerous party spirit ? 1 have 
thus endeavoured to prove' the existence, the preva- 
lence, the power of party spirit, as I have defined 
that term. 

And now, what are the moral dangers resulting 
from the indulgence of this spirit ? 

I. It generates a spirit of practical infidelity in 
regard to the government and overruling providence 
of God. If you were to state to a man that you had 
discovered a case in which, by a slight falsehood, 
by a little knavery and trickishness, he might secure 
a fortune, he would start back with horror at the 
proposal. If you were to inform him, that, by a 
similar slight falsehood, knavery, and trickishness, 
you had yourself secured a fortune, he would look 
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upon you with utter detestation. But if you make 
the same proposition to a man as the means, if 
adopted by his party, of securing their triumph, he 
begins to look favorably upon it, — he begins to doubt 
that God will visit such conduct in political matters 
with its appropriate consequences. Do you tell him, 
in the language of Scripture, that "righteousness 
exalte th a people " ? He will admit the truth of the 
position in the abstract. But suppose that his party 
is just upon the point of securing a victory, and that, 
by a slight misdeed, it may be made sure, — he for- 
gets the maxim, and yields to the temptation. And 
what is this but practical infidelity as regards the 
government and providence of God ? Has he a living 
faith in the truth, that wrong-doing, even by a party, 
and to secure the triumph of the party, is tenfold 
more dangerous to the best interests of the commu- 
nity than the prevalence of the most erroneous opin- 
ions, either in religion or politics ? And whence does 
this practical infidelity proceed ? Is it not generated 
by the indulgence of party spirit ? The man, it may 
be, has none of it upon other subjects. But when 
the interests of his party are at stake, or when its 
triumph is to be secured, then he forgets or disre- 
gards the great fact, that there is a God who ruleth 
over nations, as well as over individuals. Thus the 
indulgence of party spirit generate^ a condition of 
practical infidelity in regard to God's government 
and providence. 

n. But, in the second place, although this practi- 
cal infidelity is generated by the indulgence of party 
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spirit, and is first manifested in regard to party 
efforts, yet it soon extends its blighting influence 
over the whole character. He who, in political 
matters, has lost his sacred regard for right, will soon 1 
grow careless in regard to other portions of his con- ■ 
duct. We are so constituted, that indiflFerence to 
duty in one particular, naturally, and almost una- 
voidably, produces indifference to right and duty in 
all other particulars. Looseness of moral feeling, 
then, in regard to the advancement of the interests 
of a party, will be followed by looseness of moral 
feeling upon other subjects. He who will do what 
he knows to be wrong, in party zeal, will soon do 
what he knows to be wrong for private ends. He 
who is governed by the maxim that all is fair in 
politics will soon adopt the maxim that all is fair in 
trade and speculation. The second moral danger of 
the indulgence of party spirit, then, is, that it will 
generate general looseness of morals. 

HI. In the third place, it destroys all capacity for 
correct moral judgment. It is almost always the 
case, that an individual, who fixes his jattention ex- 
clusively on any one object, becomes deeply inter- 
ested in the attainment of that object, and in that 
way mounts a hobby, as it is called, loses the capacity 
for correct moral judgment. He forms the habit of 
looking at every thing which may be presented to 
his notice, not in its true light and real bearings, but 
simply in its relations to the particular object of his 
devotion. This is the case with one who becomes a 
zealous and devoted partisan either of a religious 
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sect or a political party. A habit is soon formed of 
looking at every thing only in its relation to the 
party. Suppose, in any Christian denomination, an 
individual falters in the course, — what are the feel- 
ings manifested ? On the one hand there is fear and 
trembling, and on the other exultation and joy at the 
aspect which this bears toward the interests of his 
party. So in political affairs. Is a proposition made 
for the intellectual advancement of the community, 
what would be the questions asked by your party 
men ? Would they not relate to the effects of such 
an effort upon the party? Is an attempt made to 
promote the moral improvement of the community, 
still the inquiry would be as to the effect of this 
measure, not upon the best interests of the whole, 
but upon the success of the party. And so it is, to 
a greater or less degree, in all similar cases. The 
mind seems to be contracted in its powers, — to be 
incapable of taking in a large and comprehensive 
view of things, of looking at things in their true 
light and their proper bearings. Every thing is 
viewed through the medium of party feelings, and 
regarded only in its relation to party interests. I 
have spoken of looseness of morals as the result of 
party spirit. I believe that such is often the result, 
and that, in all sects and parties, there are zealous 
and noisy advocates, whose moral principles are en- 
tirely unsettled. There are also zealous but honest 
partisans in all parties. These are the men on 
whom party spirit has produced its blinding effect. 
They would not, for the world, do what they be- 
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lieved to be wrong ; but they look upon every thing 
through a party medium, and inquire for its effects 
upon party interests, and consequently their capacity 
for correct moral judgment, in regard to the real 
characters and relations of things, is destroyed. The 
indulgence of party spirit, then, tends to destroy oui 
capacity for correct moral judgment. 

IV. The indulgence of party spirit exerts a cor- 
rupting and blighting influence upon the rising gen- 
eration. If I am not much mistaken, here is an evil 
consequence of wide extent and of fearful magnitude. 
You may strive to train up your children in the 
ways of virtue, you may impress upon their minds a 
deep sense of their accountability to God, and of the 
importance of always seeking for correct principles, 
and pursuing right conduct ; but when they go forth 
into society, and are affected, as they probably will 
be, by a regard for its honors and distinctions, will 
not all these right principles be in danger of being 
swept away? 

Do you urge upon your son the importance of 
a correct moral character, if he would stand well in 
the community ? May he not point to immoral men, 
who have been raised to posts of honor, and to 
whose elevation your own vote has contributed? 
Do you tell him, that, in political elections, you look 
at measures and not at men, and that you wish to 
secure the most popular men who will advocate 
your favorite measures? What will be his secret 
thoughts ? Will he not say to himself, " This talk 
about the importance of moral character is all a 
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pretence. If I have talents, — or, even without great 
talents, if I understand political manoBUvring, — I can 
secure the suffrages of these very men that prate 
about the importance of a correct moral * character, 
provided I can enlist their party spirit and party 
sympathies. Intemperate though I may be, licen- 
tious though I may be, a gambler though I may be, 
and though this may all be strongly suspected, and 
perhaps fully known, yet, when party spirit is con- 
cerned, and party interests are at stake, all these 
things will be overlooked, and I may expect to re- 
ceive the votes of the very men who are laboring 
to promote temperance and sound morality, — yea, 
the votes of the very men who religiously send up, 
morning and evening, from their family altars, the 
petition to the God of all grace that our rulers may 
be men who fear God and work righteousness." 
And now I ask, must not this state of things exert a 
withering and blighting influence upon the moral 
character of the rising generation ? Teach them as 
you will, watch over them as you will at home, 
when they go forth and look at political movements 
and successes, and at the power of party spirit to 
blind the mind to moral distinctions, will not their 
principles be perverted, and their moral characters 
endangered ? 

I have thus pointed out several moral dangers that 
result from the indulgence of party spirit. It cre- 
ates practical infidelity in regard to the government 
of God, — general looseness of moral feeling and 
moral principle ; it destroys the capacity of correct 
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moral judgment ; it endangers the moral welfare of 
the rising generation. 

My friends, we are this day called upon to mourn 
over our national sins. I have selected for our con- 
templation one which I regard as truly national and 
truly dangerous. This is an evil truly national, not 
merely because it exists in the nation, but because it 
grows out of our national organization. Where there 
is freedom of election there will be parties ; where 
there is freedom of opinion upon religious subjects 
there will be sects ; and where there are parties and 
sects there is always danger of party spirit. The 
warmth of attachment, and the zeal of effort, which 
parties call forth, are always in danger of degenerating 
into party spirit. It is, then, an evil which grows out 
of our national organization and our peculiar institu- 
tions. It is an evil in which, as individuals, we can 
directly perceive our own participation. It is an evil 
over which we, as individuals, have a control. I 
may, as an individual, refuse to vote for an immoral 
man. Do the leaders of my party complain ? My 
answer is. Moral considerations are of far more im- 
portance than political success ; the success of our 
party, if secured by a departure from moral rectitude, 
is far more dangerous to the best interests of the 
community than its defeat. So, too, as an individ- 
ual, I can remonstrate against all improper measures, 
and disclaim all support of them. As an individual, 
I can withdraw my support from a print that will 
not adhere to truth and right. We sometimes blame 
the leaders of the party and the conductors of the 
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press ; but ought we not to take the blame to our- 
selves for being led contrary to our moral convic- 
tions, — to the dictates of our consciences, — for 
patronizing, and thereby encouraging, what we ac- 
tually disapprove, and perhaps heartily loathe ? 

I have spoken freely, my friends, and honestly ; 
but I have spoken earnestly, because I have felt the 
truth and importance of what I have said. I have 
felt that the indulgence of party spirit, unless we are 
on our guard against its insidious and blighting influ- 
ences, is in danger of sapping and undermining the 
foundation of all that is valuable in our institutions, 
— of destroying our sensibility to the importance of 
moral rectitude. In conclusion, let me say, under- 
stand well the principles and the policy of the sects 
or parties with which you may connect yourselves ; 
compare carefully these principles, this policy, with 
the principles of moral rectitude. Be warm in your 
attachment to, and zealous in your efforts for, the 
parties you may join. But never, in any case, do 
or countenance what you believe to be wrong, in 
order to secure a political triumph. 

Let me add, in closing, an anecdote. When the 
late John Jay was Governor of the State of New 
York, he had it in his power, by calling an extra 
session of the Legislature, to alter the mode of 
choosing Electors of President of the United States, 
and thus to secure the success of the candidate 
whom he preferred, and defeat the election of one 
whose elevation to the Presidency he believed would 
be fraught with great evils to the country. He was 
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Strongly urged to adopt this course by those in 
whom he was accustomed to confide, — his personal 
and political friends, — men of high honor and tried 
patriotism. But he utterly refused. His moral per- 
ceptions were far too clear to be beclouded by any 
such sophistry. He never could be made to believe, 
that, in however important a crisis, the end could 
justify the means. He knew that the power of call- 
ing an extra session was placed in his hands ; but he 
also knew that it was given him for purposes con- 
nected with the State, and not with the United 
States ; and, more than this, that it was never given 
him as an instrument to promote his own political 
sentiments, whether right or wrong. He allowed 
the election to take its natural course, and the power 
of his friends was prostrated for ever. This was a 
noble act, — one of those deeds which msurk a man 
for immortality, — incomparably more glorious- to the 
individual, incomparably more beneficial to the best 
interests of the community, than a thousand political 
triumphs. Remember, then, that devotion to party, 
or that love of country which disregards right, is 
always to be suspected, always to be avoided. Re- 
member, that every political triumph secured by a 
departure from moral rectitude, or by the elevation 
of bad men, though it may seem to be favorable to 
political prosperity, must be fraught, sooner or later, 
with evil consequences, — must, sooner or later, 
result in the moral and political degradation of the 
community. My friends, let no one make an unholy 
use of what I have said, by applying it to one sect 
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or party more than to another ; but let us all look 
to ourselves, in regard to our religious or political 
attachments, examine our own hearts, humble our- 
selves before God, and, in true penitence, seek his 
forgiveness. 
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THE DANGER OF VICIOUS ASSOCIATES. 

EVIL COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD MANNERS. 1 CorinthianS 

XV. 33. 

Your attention is at this time invited to some 
remarks on the danger of associating with unprinci- 
pled and vicious companions. This is, indeed, a 
common subject ; but it is one which can never fail 
to be appropriate. It is a subject upon Avhich we 
need line upon line, precept upon precept. The 
words of the text are, " Evil communications corrupt 
good manners." They seem to be but the expres- 
sion of a maxim or proverb, the truth of which is 
plain and obvious to those who will reflect upon the 
subject. 

I. But why, it may be asked, do evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners ? I answer, in the first 
place, because the principle of imitation is implanted 
in our nature, and exerts a powerful influence in the 
formation of our characters. We are imitative be- 
ings. We are all prone to imitate those with whom 
we associate. You have all, I presume, witnessed 
the efiects of this principle. You have noticed them 
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in the language, the air, the taste, and, in short, in 
every part of the temper and demeanour. But I am 
now speaking more particularly of the influence of 
this principle on the moral character. We natural- 
ly not only acquire the manners of those with whom 
we associate, but we often become assimilated to 
them in character. Are they possessed of genuine 
worth, persons of sterling integrity ? Do they con- 
form to the precepts of piety and virtue ? If so, their 
bright example will attrsujt our love and secure our 
admiration. On the contrary, are they profane and 
dissolute ? We shall be infected with the contagion 
of their vices. Indeed, it is the principle of simi- 
larity that lies at the foundation of intimacy and 
friendship. It is frequently a resemblance, either in 
disposition or in character, which regulates the se- 
lection of our familiar and intimate acquaintance. 
And our intimacy generally increases, as, by constant 
association, we become more and more assimilated 
to each other. And the influence of associates is 
reciprocal. We may exert an influence over others 
in favor of virtue ; but there is a much stronger prob- 
ability that those who are vicious will exert an influ- 
ence over us to our hurt. The one party is strug- 
gling to ascend an eminence ; the other throws the 
weight of his influence into a descending scale. It 
is more than probable, then, that the influence which 
is downward in its tendency will overpower that 
which is aiming at an upward course. We have 
in our very constitutions tendencies which render 
us an easy prey to some vices. In regard to these 
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we should ever be on our guard. And then, too, 
we easily slide into vices to which we have no nat- 
ural propensity, merely through the power of this 
instinctive tendency to imitation. Thus is it that 
many persons insensibly acquire the habit of profane 
swearing, or gradually proceed to enormities which 
once excited their disgust and horror. They be- 
come, for example, intemperate or licentious, not 
from any strong natural, constitutional bias, but from 
thoughtless inattention in the choice of their as- 
sociates, and from the corrupting influence of vicious 
companions. Thus you perceive, that the principle 
of imitation, implanted in our natures, renders it ex- 
tremely dangerous for us to associate with profligate 
and abandoned companions. 

II. To the question, Why do evil communications 
corrupt good manners ? I answer, in the second 
plsuie, because the desire of rendering ourselves 
agreeable to those with whom we associate is an- 
other tendency of our natures. This desire is in it- 
self, indeed, truly amiable. But it will expose you 
to peculiar danger, unless regulated by reason, pru- 
dence, and religious principle. We are assured that 
the fear of man bringeth a snare. This is never 
more true than when applied to the fear of incurring 
the displeasure of our friends and associates. To be 
virtuous when, by being so, we shall be singular, re- 
quires no small share of fortitude, and true Christian 
independence. That those who voluntarily asso- 
ciate with evil companions will oppose their exam- 
ple and resist their influence, is more than we are 
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authorized to expect from them. How often do per- 
sons indulge in sins which axe contrary to their rea- 
son, and contrary to their inclinations even, simply 
because they dread to give offence to their asso- 
ciates ! To testify openly and decidedly an abhor- 
rence of practices which others — many of them, it 
may be, persons whom we respect, and all of them 
our associates — unhesitatingly practice, requires 
much moral courage, — far more than most persons 
usually manifest, — moral courage which those who 
voluntarily associate with the licentious and the un- 
principled will not long retain. This principle or 
tendency of our natures, then, — the desire of the 
approbation of those with whom we associate, — may 
operate to our ruin if we associate with the bad, 
while, on the contrary, if we give preference to the 
society of the wise and good, it may become a pow- 
erful instrument of good. Remember, then, my 
friends, that, from the very principles of your nature, 
you cannot become intimate with any class of people 
without wishing to render yourselves agreeable in 
their eyes, and to secure their approbation ; and that 
this wish, whether you are aware of it or not, will 
exert an influence upon your conduct. And remem- 
ber, too, that you will naturally judge of what is well 
pleasing in the sight of your associates by looking 
at their own conduct. Consequently, there is every 
reason to suppose, that, if you select for your inti- 
mate associates persons of profligate and abandoned 
characters, you will yourselves fall victims to the 
same vices by which your friends have been enslaved. 
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III. To the question, Why do evil commuaications 
corrupt good manners ? I answer, in the third place, 
Because they increase the power of those temptations 
to which all are exposed. Such is the weakness of 
our nature, that the best security to our virtue will 
be found in avoiding the occasions and avenues of i 
sin, — its temptations, allurements, and excitements. 
" Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion," is the direction of our blessed Saviour. And 
in the short prayer which he gives as the model of 
our devotions, he introduces, as one among its impor- 
tant petitions, the words, " Lead us not into tempta- 
tion." It is a dangerous and hazardous course, for 
even those who are the most firmly established in 
principles of piety and habits of virtue, to associate 
freely and voluntarily with persons of corrupt princi- 
ples and vicious practices. But when one whose prin- 
ciples are not firmly established, and whose character 
is not fully formed and matured, selects for his com- 
panions persons of vicious principles, of dissolute 
lives, and of profligate habits, we say not only that it 
is hazardous, — that he is in great danger ,• but we 
feel assumed, from what we know of human nature, 
that he will with almost inevitable certainty fall 
into the vicious practices of his associates, — that 
he will quickly lose that instinctive horror and dread 
of vicious actions, which is the natural guard of in- 
nocence, — that he will be emboldened to the com- 
mission of those crimes which his associates are com- 
mitting without scruple. Scenes of iniquity, as they 
become familiar to the mind, will by degrees pollute 
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the heart, corrupt the taste, inflame the passions, and 
pervert the judgment. Vicious habits will be insen- 
sibly formed, and will continually gather strength, 
until they draw around their victim the strong bonds 
ofa moral slavery. 

Such, we feel authorized to say, will, in cases 
like the one supposed, be the sure, the natural, 
the necessary consequence of selecting the vicious 
as intimate associates and bosom companions. It 
follows as directly and as certainly as, under the 
more obvious and better understood laws of nature, 
the effect follows the cause. There is an impor- 
tant sentiment conveyed in the homely language of 
the old proverb, " Tell me with whom thou goest, 
and I will tell thee what thou doest." And in con- 
formity with this maxim, an early writer observes, 
" If good and bad persons be joined under one special 
bond of society, they will either quickly part or be- 
come alike." The truth of this observation is doubt- 
less confiimed by the observation and experience of 
almost every one. Nothing is so subversive of every 
good impulse, of every pure feeling, of every refined 
sentiment, of every generous affection, of every cor- 
rect principle, as the influence of dissolute and profli- 
gate companions. Nothing so quickly blasts every 
hope which we might be disposed to entertain. How 
many parents have painful evidence of this truth 
in the lamented degeneracy of their children ! How 
many, whose constitutions are broken down by in- 
temperance, whose substance has been wasted in riot- 
ous living, or whose peace of mind has been dis- 
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turbed and destroyed by profligacy, have ascribed 
their wretchedness to the wicked counsels and evil 
communications which have corrupted their good 
manners ! Nay, more ; there are few, whose crimes 
have brought them to an ignominious end, who have 
not, in their dying moments, borne testimony to the 
sad consequences of bad company. This strength- 
ened the temptations to which they were exposed; 
this first induced them to leave the path of duty, 
and walk in the ways of sin ; and this encouraged 
them to proceed in their guilty career, until fatal 
experience verified the observation of Solomon, that, 
" though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished." Thus you perceive that the dangerous 
influence of temptation is increased by associating 
with bad company. Is it not, then, true and obvi- 
ous, that evil communications corrupt good manners? 
This subject naturally suggests some practical re- 
flections. The caution prefixed by the Apostle to the 
words of the text, as if uttered in the same breath 
with them, is, "Be not deceived." And such a 
caution is, in this connection, peculiarly applicable. 
Be not deceived with the vain but specious hope of 
associating with persons of loose and immoral char- 
acter, and still preserving your principles uncor- 
rupted, your innocence untainted. Remember that 
the maxim of the text is based upon the natural con- 
stitution of things, — that it is but the expression of 
a general truth. As, then, you would enjoy the 
pleasing consciousness of having performed, honestly 
and sincerely, though at the same time imperfectly, 
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your various duties, — as you value your peace of 
mind, your honor and reputation among your fellow- 
men, your present and your future welfare, — enter 
not into the path of the wicked, go not in the way of 
evil men ; avoid it ; pass not by it ; turn from it, and 
pass away. Be not deceived by cherishing the vain 
but delusive notion, that, though you occasionally 
frequent the haunts of the vicious, and mingle in 
their society, your own prudence will secure you 
from injury. Remember that the very desire for 
such society proves that there is some defect in your 
mind, or taste, or principles, and gives just cause for 
suspicion and fear. Remember, too, that the influ- 
ence of evil associates operates in a silent and almost 
imperceptible manner, and progresses, by insensible 
degrees, until it conducts you to the last stage of 
hardened guilt. 

Walk not, then, I beseech you, in the counsels of 
the ungodly. Let no exterior accomplishment, such 
as wit or good nature, — let no agreeable courtesy of 
deportment, or politeness of manners, — prevail upon 
you to imperil, by your intimacy with them, those in- 
terests, with which no worldly advantage or pleasure 
should ever be put in competition. Guard against 
the artifices of those who would seduce you into the 
paths of wickedness. Suffer not your hearts to be 
captivated by their allurements, nor your minds to 
be corrupted by their false principles. " My son," 
is the language of the wise man of old, — " My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Walk not 
in the way with them, neither desire to be with 
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them, lest thou learn their ways, and get a snare to 
thy soul." As the happy lueans of counteracting 
the danger of evil associates, be careful to select, as 
your companions and friends, persons of approved 
integrity and worth, — of ingenuous dispositions, — 
of cultivated minds, — persons possessing those at- 
tractive qualities which naturally conciliate affection 
and regard. By cultivating intimacies and friend- 
ships with such, you may hope to become estab- 
lished in the love and practice of whatever is pure, 
lovely, virtuous, and excellent. 

Still further : Look into the world for confirma- 
tion of what I have stated. All good people applaud 
the wisdom of a religious life. This, you will say, 
is natural, that they should applaud the way of their 
own choice. But all bad people, in moments of 
reflection, and when they speak the real feelings of 
their hearts, applaud the wisdom of a religious life. 
How, then, does it happen that these deviate from 
the path of duty ? If you inquire into the cause of 
their lamentable inconsistency, you will find the most 
immediate cause to be their neglect of the means 
of religious improvement. Why, for example, do 
virtuous affections become weak and languid ? Is it 
not because we are inattentive to the way in which 
they may best be cultivated and strengthened ? Why 
are men gradually, and to themselves almost imper^ 
ceptibly, ensnared and bound down in slavery to 
vicious habits ? Is it not because they are careless, 
and neglect to guard against their formation ? And 
are we not encouraged and strengthened in this inat- 
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tention and carelessness by the countenance and 
influence of evil associates ? Then, also, as to our 
tempers. Perhaps no cause can be assigned which 
exerts a more certain, powerful influence on the 
temper and conduct than the characters of those 
with whom we associate; — while, on the contrary, 
nothing is so favorable to the progress of our own 
souls in truth and piety, as free and intimate com- 
munion with the wise and good. While he that 
walks, therefore, with men of worth and excellence, 
will naturally become like them, it is equally true 
that he who walks with the wicked will become like 
them also. Let every one, then, and especially 
every young person, ponder upon the maxim of the 
text, that "evil communications corrupt good man-^ 
ners." 

I see before me many young men. I trust, that, up- 
on this, as well as upon all other subjects, they will 
receive with kindness the word of exhortation. You, 
my friends, are standing in slippery places ; to you is 
peculiarly applicable the exhortation of the Apostle, 
** Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall." Your walk will become more and more 
firm, or you will falter in your course, according as 
you associate with good or evil companions. Do 
you become acquainted with one who is a perfect 
gentleman in his manners, — polite, attentive, fasci- 
nating, — and do you find your affections going out 
to fasten themselves upon him ? Check them, I be- 
seech you, for a while. Is he a Sabbath-breaker, — 
a disregarder of God's holy law ? Is he addicted to 
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habits of profane swearing ? Does he allow himself 
to make light of the word of God ? Is he a gam- 
bler, — a person of loose and licentious habits ? Make 
not that man your intimate friend. You may as well 
expect to handle pitch and not be defiled, to take fire 
into your bosom and not be burned, as to indulge 
the hope that you can make such a person the man of 
your counsels, the confidant in all your feelings and 
plans and purposes, your intimate associate in all 
the various scenes of life, and not be infected and 
tainted by his vices. " Be not deceived. " The princi- 
ples of your nature are fixed ; they operate i;vith all in 
such a way, that, under similar circumstances, similar 
results may be expected. If, then, others have fallen 
before the evil influence of wicked associates, and 
have fallen, too, in the operation of the uniform laws 
of our natures, you may not hope to escape. Listen, 
then, to the warning voice, — listen to the maxim of 
the text, — let it sink deep into your minds, and be- 
come with you a principle of action. " Be not de- 
ceived. Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners." 

I have spoken, my friends, of the danger to be 
feared from evil associates, and of the importance of 
avoiding them. The question will naturally arise as to 
the extent to which these cautions should be carried. 
Would the Apostle, it may be asked, prohibit every 
kind and degree of intercourse with persons of im- 
moral behaviour ? Is it universally forbidden to con- 
verse or associate with those who are not under the 
prevailing influence of a religious spirit ? Most as- 
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suredly not. The ordinary state of human affairs re- 
quires us to mingle with persons of various characters ; 
and, in the necessary intercourse of social life, this 
mingling with people of every description is unavoid- 
able. And then, too, Providence may appoint our 
lot among persons of profligate sentiments and licen- 
tious morals. The blessed Saviour was holy, harm- 
less, and separate from sinners. But, as you well re- 
member, he could not, in many cases, avoid the so- 
ciety of the profane and the wicked. Nay, more ; he 
frequently sought their company, that he might be- 
come subservient to their instruction and amend- 
ment. But if our Saviour associated with the wick- 
ed, may not his followers do the same, if they are 
careful to do it with the same motives and purposes ? 
My conclusions, then, on this point, are these : — 

1. It is permitted that Christians may converse 
and associate with the profligate and abandoned, un- 
der certain circumstances, and for certain purposes. 
Consequently, it is improper that such should band 
themselves together to exclude from all social inter- 
course those whom they may regard as past all hope ; 
but, on the other hand, they should keep themselves 
in such a situation, that they may feel at liberty to 
avail themselves of every occasion to save the profli- 
gate and licentious. 

2. It is proper, that, when brought into connection 
with the vicious in the business transactions of 
life, we should treat them with all possible civility, 
kindness, and honesty. Indeed, we should endeav- 
our to make on their minds the impression, that. 
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however unprincipled they themselves may be, they 
may depend upon us as men guided by fixed princi- 
ples, and ever firmly adhering to them. 

3. It is important that we should hold ourselves 
always ready to visit the vicious and the abandoned 
in their seasons of distress. Here is one who is in 
the most aflElicted and degraded condition imaginable, 
from the results of his own profligacy. He may be a 
sight which it is distressing to behold, — one on 
which you cannot look without loathing and disgust. 
Still, hesitate not to visit him. His own pains, your 
kindness, his reflection upon the past, and his antici- 
pations of the future, may all be blessed to his awaken- 
ing to a spiritual life. He has been sowing to the 
flesh, — he is now reaping corruption. You may be 
the instrument, in the hands of Divine Providence, 
to lead him back to the paths of peace and virtue. 

4. But, in the fourth place, we should never so 
smile upon the courses of bad men, or associate with 
them under such circumstances, and in such a man- 
ner, as may render doubtful in their eyes our own 
opinions and feelings in regard to them. We should 
endeavour to show, that, while we regard them as 
spiritual beings, capable of high progress in virtue 
and holiness if they can be awakened to a true per- 
ception of the spiritual life, we look upon their prac- 
tices with loathing and disgust. We should endeav- 
our, — and it must be admitted that it is a difficult 
and delicate task, — we should endeavour, I say, to 
discountenance the sin, while, at the same time, we 
manifest our love for the sinner, and our readiness to 
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do everything in our power to promote his best in- 
terests. 

5. Finally, we should never choose bad men for 
our intimate friends and bosom companions. But 
when we must go among them, we should arm our- 
selves with the panoply of virtuous intentions and 
holy principles. We should be doubly guarded and 
doubly watchful while "we are with them, and should 
leave their society as soon as duty will permit. 

My friends, I would commend the suggestions 
which I have offered to your deliberate and prayer- 
ful consideration, with the hope that we may all be 
guided to the discovery, and strengthened for the per- 
formance, of our duty to the profligate and abandoned 
around us. 



SERMON XVI. ♦ 



FAREWELL. 
FAREWELL. — 2 Coiinthians xiu. 11. 

How often are we called, in the transient and tem- 
porary separations of earth, and at the sad partings of 
death, to give utterance to that word, " Farewell"! 
And yet how painful is the utterance ! And why so? 
Why is it that tenderly attached friends are so re- 
luctant to bid each other farewell ? Is it not because 
we take a wrong view of the nature of true Chris- 
tian friendship, and of the influence upon it which 
separations are adapted, and were intended, to exert? 
True Christian friendship, in its highest and purest 
exercise, in its most religious and spiritual aspects, — 
what is it ? It is not merely intimacy of acquaint- 
ance, — it is not simply esteem, — it is not bare re- 
spect. These may indeed enter as elements into its 
composition. But true Christian friendship is some- 
thing more than either of these singly, or than all of 
them united. To constitute true religious, spiritual 
friendship, the hearts united in its bonds must beat 

* Preached on the author's leaving Portland. 
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in unison with each other, — not only with their af- 
fections strongly attached to each other, but directed 
alike to the same great objects. Especially must they 
beat in unison in their love of God, and in their rever- 
ence for the majesty and perfections of his character, 
— in their spirit of gratitude to the Saviour, and of 
obedience to his instructions, — in their abhorrence 
of all sin, and love of all holiness, — and in their 
all-embracing love of man, manifested in their deep 
interest in all efforts put forth for the purpose of se- 
curing the universal enjoyment of human rights, and 
the advancement to the highest possible point of 
elevation of human happiness and improvement. 

I have employed the epithets religious and spirit- 
ual, as appertaining to the friendship \>f which I 
am speaking. If these epithets are appropriately ap- 
plied, it will be at once perceived that such friend- 
ship can exist only in hearts that are in some degree 
truly religious, — only in souls that are to some extent 
in a truly spiritual frame. But if two or more souls 
have alike experienced the power of the Gospel, and 
had their affections turned from the things of earth 
to those of heaven, — if they are alike devoted to 
spiritual improvement, to the good of man and the 
glory of God, — then may they be united in the strong 
and endearing bonds of a religious, a truly spiritual, 
friendship. * In short, to enjoy and reciprocate the 
highest and purest Christian friendship, the hearts 
united in its bonds must be alike united to Christ as 
the common centre of their affectionate regards^ 
And how are souls united to Christ ? Not, I answer, 
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by entertaining this or that peculiar speculation with 
regard to his nature or rank, but by possessing, cher- 
ishing, and breathing his spirit. And this Christian 
spirit may be found among the adherents of widely 
differing speculative opinions. What truly Chris- 
tian soul has not felt, in perusing the writings of 
P^nelon, a true sympathy with the Christian spirit 
of the author, which breathes through them ? Who 
has not felt, as he has communed with kindred 
spirits of different denominations, that, in the man- 
sions of blessedness above, all who are truly united 
to Christ by the possession of his spirit will be 
drawn together, and joined in the strong bonds and 
close intimacies of a heavenly friendship, without re- 
gard to the differing creeds which, in this imperfect 
state, they may have embraced? 

It is not necessary, then, that men should embrace 
the same belief, adopt the same forms of worship, 
or agree in all the details of a speculative theology, in 
order to qualify them for the manifestation or the en- 
joyment of true Christian friendship. It may often 
happen, that, where heads are the most widely separat- 
ed from each other in speculative belief, hearts are the 
most closely united in the bonds of a devoted spiritual 
attachment. And blessed be God that it is so ! — that, 
where the speculative opinions are widely different, 
the sympathies of the heart may blend together in a 
sweet, and beautiful, and harmonious union ! Differ- 
ent hearts may be alike filled with love for the Lord 
Jesus, Edthough there may be a diversity of opinion 
as to his abstract nature and relative rank ; or they 
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may swell with equal warmth of gratitude to God, 
though varying in speculation with regard to the 
mode of his existence. Different souls may cherish 
the same holy dread of personal pollution from sin, 
though embracing unlike theories with regard to the 
origin of sin ; or they may be equally interested in 
the elevation and improvement of the human family, 
notwithstanding a great diversity of views as to the 
origin and distinction of the different races. There 
may, then, exist a true spiritual friendship, binding to- 
gether the hearts of individuals who embrace differ- 
ent systems of doctrinal belief, and who are attached 
to different forms of Christian worship, if those 
hearts are alike fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, 
alike interested in the welfare of men, and alike de- 
voted to the service of God. 

On the other hand, mere agreement in doctrinal 
and speculative opinions will neither generate nor 
sustain the true Christian friendship of which I am 
speaking. Two individuals may embrace the same 
peculiarities of belief, and may by this circumstance 
be brought into close contact and intimate acquaint- 
ance. But the one may be a noisy and bitter secta- 
rian, whch in his zeal for his own peculiar doctrines, 
may forget or overlook their practical tendencies. 
He may be anxious to have all men embrace his 
opinions, while he seeks not to become himself per- 
sonally holy. He may contend earnestly for what he 
regards as the true faith, while yet his heart is a 
stranger to true piety and sincere devotion, — while 
his soul, untouched by the softening and expanding 
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influences of the Gospel, is utterly indiflferent to the 
miseries of his fellow-men, — and while he is vio- 
lating, in his pursuits of business, in his general prac- 
tices, or in his occasional indulgences, the spirit and 
principles of the Gospel. The other values, indeed, 
and that highly, the doctrines which he embraces. 
But it is because he regards them as the instruments 
of spiritual life ; and he values them especially, be- 
cause they have filled his own heart with gratitude 
to God, with love to the Saviour, with enlarged and 
self-sacrificing benevolence to man, and with a holy 
dread of siu. Can two individuals, diflFering thus 
widely in feeling and in character, be united in 
the bonds of a true spiritual friendship, simply be- 
cause they agree in intellectual speculation ? Most 
assuredly not. If in theories and speculations they 
are united, yet in the throbbings and impulses of the 
heart they are widely separated. The soul-imbed- 
ded piety, the heartfelt devotion, the world-wide 
philanthropy of the one turns with loathing from 
the noisy sectarianism, the cold and calculating 
worldly-mindedness, the careless, emotionless indiffer- 
ence, and the narrow-minded selfishness of the other. 
There can be no true Christian friendship between 
them, — their hearts can never be knit together in 
the endearing ties of a true spiritual affection. For 
hearts that are bound together in the interchange of 
a sincere Christian love — souls that are united in 
a true spiritual friendship — are alike filled with 
love to God, the common Father, with a spirit 
of heartfelt reverence for all that is pure and 
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holy, for all that is great and good in the char- 
acter of Christ ; they are living for the common 
purpose of cultivating in themselves holiness of 
heart and purity of life, of doing good to their fel- 
low-men, and of promoting in this way the glory of 
God, and for the common object of securing, through 
the mercy of God as unfolded by Christ, an inherit- 
ance with the just made perfect in the mansions of 
blessedness above ; and they alike regard all the dis- 
pensations of Providence as the dealings of a Father's 
love, adapted and intended to promote spiritual prog- 
ress, and they are together seeking to render them 
instrumental toward their own individual advance- 
ment in the divine life. 

To hearts thus united, separations, whether the 
transient and temporary ones of earth or the final part- 
ing of death, come not with a blighting and wither- 
ing influence. They are regarded as the dispensa- 
tions of a wise and loving Father, intended for good, 
and adapted to the accomplishment of the end for 
which they are designed. The parting salutation, 
"Farewell," can be uttered by such, if not without 
strong emotions, yet under the influence of a sustain- 
ing hope. For, indeed, to true spiritual friendship, 
there is no such thing as farewell^ if you under- 
stand by it the sundering of the ties of attachment, 
or an interruption to the flow of the affections, which 
constitute its strong bond of union. For on what is 
this friendship based? Not surely upon the mere 
personal presence of the friend beloved, but upon 
our knowledge of those traits of character, those 
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high purposes and holy aims, those heavenward as- 
pirations and spiritual affections, in ivhich it must 
always originate. But if, even while friends are en- 
joying each other's society, their friendship is based 
upon the knowledge of these qualities of heart and 
soul, may it not be sustained by the remembrance of 
the same qualities when they are widely separated 
from each other ? May not hearts, that have beat in 
unison when together, continue to beat in unison 
when far away from each other ? And especially, 
may not this be the case when their simultaneous 
and corresponding pulsations have reference to the 
same great objects of eternal moment ? Needles that 
have once been magnetized, how many soever there 
may be, and how widely soever they may be scat- 
tered over the earth or tossed upon the ocean, all 
point in the same direction, all remain true to the 
magnetic influence of which they have imbibed each 
a portion. Or if, at any time, the magnetic influence 
becomes enfeebled or exhausted in any particular 
needle, it has only to be put into close and intimate 
union with the original power, and it at once be- 
comes one with all others in its polarity. Thus, 
also, hearts that have been once touched with Chris- 
tian influences, — that have been once imbued with 
the true spirit of the Gospel, — how many soever they 
may be, and how widely soever they may be scattered 
over the earth, all throb with the same philanthropic 
feelings, and spiritual longings, and heavenward as- 
pirations, though perhaps with different degrees of 
strength. Or if, at any time, the love of any 
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individual heart begins to grow cool, it needs only 
to be brought into contact with the power which 
originally affected it, — with Christ's love and char- 
acter, — to become one with all other truly Christian- 
ized hearts in its heavenward and spiritual polarity. 

To this truly Christian friendship there is no 
farewell, no interruption. For in what does it con- 
sist ? Is it not in the exercise and enjoyment of a 
common affection for a common Father, — in a com- 
mon faith in a common salvation, — in cherishing the 
same feelings of humanity and penitence, and the 
same hopes of eternal blessedness through Christ, — 
and in adopting, as the controlling influence of the 
life, the same high aims and holy purposes? If 
hearts thus closely united in the strong bonds of a 
spiritual friendship could be permitted to remain al- 
ways together, without experiencing the trials of sep- 
aration, what would be the character of their inter- 
course with each other? Would they not often 
commune together upon the character and the love 
of their Father in heaven, — upon the life and teach- 
ings, the principles and the spirit, of Jesus the Sav- 
iour, — upon the inward experience, the doubts and 
difficulties, the hopes and fears, the joys and sor- 
rows, the anxieties and anticipations, of their own 
hearts, — and upon the plans and purposes, the fail- 
lues and the successes, of their own Christian efforts ? 
As they thus communed together, would they not 
be strongly prompted to lift themselves up in united 
prayer to God? As they looked abroad upon the 
variegated appearance, upon the beautiful or the 
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sublime scenery, of earth, or upon the majesty of the 
heavens, would they not glow with the same pure 
emotions, and be filled with the same devout grati- 
tude ? As they surveyed the great family of man, 
in its various divisions and widely differing con- 
ditions, would they not be alike filled with sorrow 
in view of the degradation and misery of some por- 
tion of their brethren, and with warm indignation at 
the thought of the cruelty and oppression of others ? 
Would they not be alike prompted to earnest and pe^ 
severing effort for the elevation and improvement of 
their race ? And can they not, although widely sep- 
arated, still connect with their solitary musings upcm 
these high and holy themes the thought of each other, 
of their mutual interest in these subjects, and of their 
deep sympathy with each other in regard to them? 
Can they not cherish the thought, that, although 
far removed from each other, they are equally near to 
God, equally the objects of his all-embracing love aad 
of his never-ceasing care ? Can they not, in all their 
devout approaches to the throne of grace, remember 
each other as they pray ? In these various ways, will 
not their hearts be drawn even more closely together 
than before, and as their souls are alike brought into 
constantly increasing conformity with the will of 
God, — into more perfect oneness with the spirit of 
the Saviour, — will they not be constantly becoming 
knit more closely together, even though separated 
from each other by long distances of earthly measure- 
ment ? To hearts thus united, and thus thoughtful 
of each other, separations constitute no real interrup- 
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tion to the continued existence of their mutual re- 
gards, and the continued flow of their mutually af- 
fectionate attachments. 

Indeed, I know not but that separations may be 
wisely appointed, for the very purpose of purifying 
and elevating our attachments. We are all imper- 
fect. We have each of us our peculiar feelings. 
While we are together, these imperfections and fail- 
ings often stand out in offensive prominence, intrude 
themselves upon the notice, annoy the sensibilities, 
and interrupt the calm and even flow of pure affection. 
Then, too, the weaknesses and imperfections of one 
may be of precisely the character to interfere with the 
weaknesses and imperfections of another. One may 
be minutely exact and particular in all unimportant 
details, and another carelessly indifferent in regard 
to them all. These may be mere weaknesses in the 
opposite extremes to which they are carried in both. 
And both may, beneath these foibles, be possessed of 
truly estimable qualities of heart and of character. 
And these different foibles of the two may be mere 
trifles in comparison with the more substantial part 
of their characters. And yet such may be the rela- 
tion of their peculiar weaknesses, respectively, that, if 
brought into close contact and compelled to walk in 
company, they may be an annoyance to each other. 
And so in all the intercourse of life, there may be in 
close connection with noble and praiseworthy traits 
of character some trifling foible, some slight imper- 
fection, some petty infirmity, which, while it is con- 
stantly before our eyes, may mar in our estimation 
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the beauty and symmetry of the whole. Still further, 
it is often true that the continued and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of blessings the most valuable lessens our 
estimation of their real worth. So true is this, and so 
generally observed has it been, that it has passed into 
a proverb that we know not the value of blessings 
until we are deprived of them. And the truth of 
this proverb will hold good with regard to the qualities 
of heart and of soul upon which true spiritual friend- 
ship is based. It may be wisely ordered, then, that 
friends most dear to each other's hearts should be 
separated, that they may appreciate each other more 
justly and love each other more purely. 

But what may be expected as the salutary influ- 
ence of separations ? When, from some point at a 
little distance, you look out upon a landscape, is not 
the appearance much more attractive, and the single 
impression made by the whole much more pleasing, 
than is secured by viewing the same landscape close 
at hand arid analyzing all its various elements ? Do 
not prominent contrasts blend in the distance into a 
harmonious union, and what seemed upon a near 
view decided defects, marring the symmetry of the 
scene, become softened so as to lend their influence 
to increase the beauty of the single impression made 
by the whole ? Do not deformities disappear in the 
distance, while striking beauties are so mellowed as to 
become still more beautiful ? And is it not in some 
degree the same with absent friends as with distant 
prospects ? Do not slight imperfections, trifling foi- 
bles, or little weaknesses, which, while we were with 
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our friends, seemed annoying, disappear in the distance 
from the view, or become harmoniously blended 
with more endearing qualities to heighten the beauty 
of the character as a whole ? What once seemed 
mulish obstinacy is now regarded as the conscientious 
firmness of devotion to duty and to principle. What 
before appeared to be offensive bluntness is now 
considered as a strong proof of sincerity of heart, 
and of truthfulness of expression. The meddlesome 
interference, as we viewed it, which has annoyed 
us, is now looked upon with respect and gratitude, 
as the manifestation of deep and heartfelt interest 
in our characters and happiness. What once seemed 
mere weakness is now felt to have been the exhibi- 
tion of a tender regard for our feelings, a readiness to 
yield, in things unessential, to our prejudices, rather 
than unnecessarily disturb our equanimity. Trifling 
foibles and slight defects of character disappear in 
the distance, while the great and noble qualities of 
the soul, mellowed and softened into greater beauty, 
stand forth in constantly increasing prominence. 
This is what, as a mere matter of philosophical spec- 
ulation, we might suppose would be the result. And 
the testimony of facts verifies the conclusions of 
philosophy. When hearts are united in true Chris- 
tian friendship, the temporary separations of earth, 
regarded, as they must be, as the wise dispensa- 
tions of a loving Father, do tend to purify and ele- 
vate, to strengthen and confirm, the affectionate at- 
tachment and the spiritual union in which that 
friendship consists. And, without doubt, this is one 
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of the purposes for which these separations are wise- 
ly permitted. 

Again ; I know not but that these separations are 
necessary, to render even our religious attachments 
more truly spiritual than they are wont to be. 
There is danger, that, in the flesh, as we are, there 
will be too much earthly leaven mingling even with 
these. We may connect our attachments too much 
with the personal intercourse, with the peculiar 
manners, and with the prevalent habits, of the 
friend beloved, rather than with the pure and holy 
state of the spirit, the kind and affectionate regards 
of the heart. Or we may find it difficult to con- 
ceive of these as they are in themselves, and as sep- 
arate from the peculiar manifestations of them which 
we are daily witnessing. But if friends are separat- 
ed from each other, their attachments will be stripped 
of all mere accompaniments and incidental appen- 
dages, and will rest upon what is real and spiritual. 
They will regard each other, not simply as beings of 
earth, but as spiritual existences, as souls marked by 
truth and goodness, and they will soon love each 
other, not so much on account of the peculiar form 
of outward manifestation as on account of the es- 
sential qualities of the spirit, the permanent charac- 
teristics, so that even our religious attachments 
will become more spiritual in their character. And 
this influence of separations, even when only tem- 
porary, may be necessary — it certainly must be 
salutary — in preparing us for a right view of the 
deathless permanency of our religious friendships in 
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the spiritual world. If friends were exempted from 
the separations of earth, and were parted only at 
death, there would be danger that survivors would 
regard the loved and lost as having gone from them 
for ever, — as having ceased to exist. But if they 
have experienced earthly separations, and have been 
accustomed to think of each other while apart as 
still living, still loving, there will be no difficulty 
in thinking of those who are dead as still living, as 
still our friends, cherishing for us a pure and spirit- 
ual affection, even though they have passed the 
limits of mortal vision. There will be no difficulty 
in cherishing the thought that their hearts are still 
in sacred unison with our own, with affections fixed 
upon the same great themes of spiritual life and 
heavenly joy, upon which we seek ever to have our 
own affections fastened. In this way, earthly sep- 
arations may even be instrumental in spiritualizing 
our attachments and extending the reach of our af- 
fections. Our circle of friends will be enlarged. It 
will embrace not merely those who are directly 
around us, but all the pure and the good, with whom, 
in the veirious relations of life, we may have been 
brought into contact, but who are absent from us, — 
yea, it will embrace those friends who have gone 
before us to spiritual blessedness beyond the grave. 

I have been inclined to regard the attachments of 
different hearts, in connection with temporary sep- 
arations in this life, and the final sundering of all 
earthly ties at death, as constituting, when taken to- 
gether, a beautiful feature in the arrangements of 
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God's providence. The infant just opens its eyes 
upon this transitory world, or continues a few years 
entwining around itself the clinging affections of pa- 
rental hearts, and is then called away in death. And 
with unreconciled spirits, we often ask, Why, in the 
good providence of God, has this been permitted? 
But may we not, with the eye of faith, regard that 
child as an angel of mercy, sent by God upon a holy 
mission ? It has secured the fondest attachment of 
its parents, and then has flown to heaven, bearing 
with it those cords of love by which may be drawn 
heavenward the yearning hearts that had been bound 
to it by the tenderest ties. And having thus com- 
pleted its mission of mercy on earth, it may be per- 
mitted, as an angel spirit, to welcome to mansions of 
heavenly bliss the purified souls of those -who had 
mourned over, but had been profited by, its eariy 
departure. Thus, also, individuals are brought to- 
gether in the various relations of life, until their 
hearts are knit most closely together by the tenderest 
ties of spiritual attachment. Then they experience 
the separations of earth, and are removed long dis- 
tances asunder. And thus the cords of affection 
which bound them together are lengthened, purified, 
and -rendered more spiritual. In this way they are 
prepared to hold fast to the deathless permanency 
of spiritual attachments, even in that wider separa- 
tion of death which must come sooner or later. And 
when that separation comes, — as come it must to us 
all, — it will not sunder ties which are thus prepared 
for its approach ; — no, they still remain, and retain 
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their strength, binding the spirits that are left to toil 
below to the still loved spirits that have passed on 
to mansions of bliss above. 

And this suggests another important benefit to be 
derived from these separations, in the influence 
which they exert in preparing us for a higher, a 
holier, a more enduring union, in that world which 
is free from the changes and disappointments of 
earth. The promptings of true friendship are ever 
for union, when it can be made productive of mutual 
improvement and mutual happiness. And true 
friends, when permitted to enjoy each other's society, 
rejoice in mutually free interchange of thought and 
feeling, in mutually intimate and aflfectionate com- 
munion ; and as they thus rejoice, they dread 
separation. There are in their several characters 
corresponding affinities, which prompt the desire of 
continued union. If separated, they still think of 
each other, and pray for each other, and thus cher- 
ish, strengthen, and purify their mutual attachment. 
Still, in all these thoughts and prayers for each 
other, there is mingled the desire and the hope of 
ultimate reunion. The soul relucts at the very 
idea of an eternal separation from friends truly 
beloved, and ever delights to cherish the thought 
that ties so tender and true as those which consti- 
tute the bonds of spiritual friendship, though sun- 
dered by frequent separations, will be permitted, at 
last, to become again united in a holy and never- 
ending union. And this thought (or hope, perhaps 
it should be called) prompts us to cultivate in our 
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own characters those qualities which may endear 
that reunion, and render it more pure, elevated, and 
happy. But the transient and temporary separations 
to which we are here subjected teach us that we 
can never hope for a permanent union on earth, and 
thus they lead us to look onward to that spiritual 
world, where we trust that changes, disappointments, 
and separations will be unknown, and prompt us to 
seek that true spirituality of character which will 
fit us for a hearty participation with our pious and 
devout friends who have gone before us in the 
heavenly joys that are at God's right hand. When, 
as we are separated from each other, we think of the 
uncertainty of our being permitted again to unite in 
social communion on earth, and of the thousfind 
contingencies that may prevent it, our thoughts and 
our wishes are involuntarily directed to the future 
world, where we may hope for a holier and more 
permanent reunion than 2|.ny which this life can 
promise. But every thought of the future world, 
and of the reunion of friends after the separation of 
death, will connect itself with the remembrance of 
those religious exercises and spiritual communings 
in which we have been permitted to unite with 
them on earth, and with the hope of heavenly bless- 
edness to be for ever enjoyed in their society above. 
Every association connected with the remembrance 
of pious and devout friends who have been removed 
by death will bear a constantly increasing spiritual 
aspect ; and every anticipation of a reunion with 
them beyond the grave will become the anticipation 
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of a religious, a pure, a holy, a spiritual happiness. 
And consequently, every thought of the future world, 
every remembrance of spiritual communion with the 
loved ones who are already there, and every antici- 
pation of a reunion with them in holier scenes and 
higher joys, in a more true, intimate, and enduring 
union, will prompt to increased efforts for personal 
spiritual improvement here, as the appropriate prep- 
aration for heavenly joys hereafter. And thus, my 
friends, it is, that, in all true Christian friendships, 
the transient and temporary separations of earth con- 
stitute no real interruption to the continued flow of 
mutual spiritual affection, and are only instrument- 
alities, appointed, in the good providence of God, to 
elevate and expand, to purify and strengthen, our 
mutual attachments, and to fit us for a holier and 
more enduring reunion in that spirit-land to which 
we all are hastening. 

With the views which have now been advanced 
of the nature of tme Christian friendship, and of 
the influence upon it which separations are adapted 
to exert, we can utter the parting word with calm 
and joyous cheerfulness. They serve to bring the 
word " farewell " back to its original use and purport. 
It was never intended to be a word of sad remem- 
brance, but one of joyful anticipation. It looks not 
back to the past, but onward to the future. It ex- 
presses not a recollection, but a wish, — a bright and 
hopeful wish. Have we been united in intimate 
relationship, — have we enjoyed much happiness in 
social communion, much spiritual joy in religious 
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conference with each other, — and are we called, in 
the good providence of God, to separate, — will not 
the remembrance of past joys awaken ardent hopes 
of future felicity, and that of past religious progress 
prompt the desire and inspire the effort for future 
more rapid spiritual advancement ? May we not 
feel, when apart as well as when together, that we 
are alike under the protection of the same all-merciful 
care ? May we not think of each other as still living 
and still loving, and thus cherishing towards each 
other a more purified and spiritual attachment? 
May we not lift up our hearts to the throne of God 
in each other's behalf, supplicate for each other 
the best of heaven's blessings, and ever live in the 
hope of a reunion, if not in future earthly scenes, 
at least in the mansions of heavenly peace and 
blessedness above ? And if such be our views and 
feelings, can we not, as we separate, utter that word 
" farewell " with cheerfulness, yea, even with joy, as 
expressive of our strongest hopes, of our most earnest 
wishes, of our most fervent prayers for each other's 
future well-being ? Nay, more ; will not that word 
" farewell," when uttered under the infiuence of the 
views which have now been advanced, express our 
unwavering trust in the wisdom and goodness of 
the overruling providence by which our separations 
are ordered? And the confidence with which we 
commit our friends to God's paternal care, — will it 
not express, not merely a wish that all things may 
go well with them, but a confiding trust, that, if 
they are true to the service of God, all things will 
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work together for their good ? And even when 
called to part with the dearly beloved, in what may 
seem to us the final separation of death, will not the 
views which have now been advanced of the death- 
less permanency of all true spiritual friendships, of the 
intimate union that may exist between hearts thus 
bound together, even though dwellers in different 
worlds, and of the bright and joyous Christian hope 
of a reunion beyond the grave, — will not these 
views cause that the word "farewell," even when 
uttered at the parting of death, shall still express our 
joyful trust as to the future, and that it shall be pro- 
nouncfed, if not without regret, at least in the spirit 
of humble and cheerful resignation ? 

Blessed be God, my friends, for the gift of the 
Christian revelation, confirming as it does the hopes 
and intimations of our own souls, awakening us to a 
clearer and truer view of our own spiritual natures, 
and letting in the bright light of eternity upon all 
the dark valleys and mysterious changes of earth, 
and especially upon the neirrow vale of death, and 
teaching us to regard all things as arranged in all- 
perfect wisdom, and enstamped with impartial and 
ever-enduring love ! Sustained by the light and 
hopes of this revelation, we can enjoy the spiritual 
communion of our friends while with them, and, 
when called to part from them, either in the tran- 
sient and temporary separations of earth, or in the 
more entire separation of death, we can, with hope, 
and faith, and trust, bid them a cheerful, a joyful 
farewell. And should we not, my friends, in view 
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of the separations that will come, seek to make our 
communion and our friendship while together so 
truly religious, so purely spiritual, that we may feel 
that neither the temporary separations of earth nor 
the final parting at death will interrupt the contin- 
ued flow of our spiritual affections and sincere at- 
tachments, — that we may feel that our hearts are 
fixed upon the same great objects of eternal interest, 
and that our affections are flowing in the same di- 
rection, and if not in the same channel, at least in 
those which are alike converging toward the same 
centre of all-perfect holiness and love, where they 
will be all blended together in a never-ending union? 
If such be the spiritual character of our friendships 
on earth, and such our view of the seeming separa- 
tions to which we are subjected, — of their nature, 
tendency, and results, then will the word " farewell " 
be stripped of the sad associations with which it is 
too often surrounded ; then will it ever flow from 
our lips in the sweet accents of cheerfulness, trust, 
and resignation. 
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THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 

WITH ONE MIND STRIVING TOGETHER FOR THE FAITH OF THE 

GOSPEL. — Philippians i. 27. 

By solemn services of installation, I have been set 
apart to the work of the Gospel ministry among you, 
and am henceforth to be regarded by you as your 
pastor, while I am permitted to look upon you as the 
people of my ministerial charge, and the special ob- 
jects of my Christian anxiety and solicitude. The 
relation thus established between us is one of a 
tender and sacred character, giving rise to important 
reciprocal duties, and exposing both pastor and peo- 
ple to severe mutual trials. It is customary for the 
pastor to commence his labors by giving a statement 
of his principles and purposes with regard to his own 
course, and of his hopes and wishes as to the course 
to be pursued by the people. In compliance with 
this custom, I would at this time invite your atten- 
tion to the consideration of these topics. 

I wish to offer at the outset, and before entering 

* Preached the Sunday afler his Installation at Lexington. 
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upon the particular duties of pastor and people, a 
single general remark. I would say, that, after sev- 
eral years experience in the work of the Gospel min- 
istry, I enter upon my labors among you with more 
chastened feelings, and more sobered expectations, 
than I had at the commencement of my ministerial 
life. There are so many influences operating upon 
the community, which are hostile to the best suc- 
cess of the Gospel, and so many causes of alienation, 
division, and separation, among the people, that I 
look forward to the results of every new ministerial 
relation that is formed with much fear and trembling. 
I feel, that, in these days, the Christian pastor needs 
more than human wisdom for his guidance, and that 
the people need a large share of Christian courtesy 
and forbearance, to render the union either enduring 
or profitable. When standing, as I now do, upon 
the threshold of my ministry among you, just about 
to enter upon its duties, I look forward with earnest 
inquiries as to the results of that ministry. I must 
confess, that, while I cherish strong hopes, there 
yet mingles with my hopes much fear and trem- 
bling. When I ask whether the ministry just com- 
menced will be one of long continuance, will be 
peaceful and happy, and will result in elevating the 
standard of Christian practice, and improving the 
tone of spiritual feeling, among this people, I must 
confess that I have my fears as to the answer which 
time will give. In view of these fears, I will only 
say, that, regarding all my past study and experience 
but as a lengthened course of discipline, preparatory 
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to the ministry upon which I enter among you, I 
shall commence my labors with a sincere determina- 
tion, formed in humble reliance upon God's blessing, 
to endeavour to the utmost of my ability to render 
our connection as pastor and people permanent, 
peaceful, and spiritually profitable. And may I not, 
my friends, be permitted to cherish the hope that 
you also will now, at the commencement of our 
mutual labors, form the same determination of sin- 
cerely and faithfully endeavouring, individually, and 
in your associated capacity, to secure the same great 
objects, peace, permanency, and spiritual improve- 
ment ? And may we not hope, my friends, that if, 
with fear and trembling, we resolve thus mutually to 
endeavour, and, with feelings of humble dependence, 
seek the Divine guidance and blessing, — may we 
not, I ask, be permitted to hope that our union will 
be productive of the highest spiritual results ? 

Having oflfered this general remark, I now proceed 
to speak of my views and feelings, my plans and 
purposes, in regard to my own course among you. 
And, in the first place, let me state distinctly my 
principles upon a point which is often not sufficiently 
thought of, and which is often entirely misunder- 
stood by the people. People sometimes seem to feel, 
that, inasmuch as the minister receives his support 
from them, it is to them that he owes his first alle- 
giance, and that his great object should be to satisfy 
and please them. Upon this point my views are dif- 
ferent. I feel that my first allegiance is due to God 
and to Christ ; I believe that I am accountable to 
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God for what I say ; I regard Jesus Christ as the 
sanctified and sent of the Father, and his instruc- 
tions as the authorized disclosures of God's will. 
He is my Master in matters of religion ; to his au- 
thority I reverently bow. Whatever his instructions 
may require me to proclaim as God's truth, woe be 
to me if I refrain from preaching it through fear of 
man ! My allegiance to Christ, and through him to 
God, extends to the sentiments I advance, and to the 
spirit in which they are presented. If, then, objec- 
tion is made to my preaching, I ask two questions : 
Have I advanced an unchristian sentiment ? or have 
I advanced a Christian sentiment in an unchristian 
spirit and temper ? If I am accused of either of 
these faults, I hold myself amenable, and shall feel 
bound to reexamine what I have said, and the man- 
ner in which I have said it, and to compare them 
with the instructions and the spirit of Christ. And 
if I find that I have uttered unchristian sentiments, 
or spoken in an unchristian spirit, I am in duty bound 
to retract my assertions, and to change my spirit. 

Thus far my allegiance to God and to Christ ex- 
tends. Beyond this, I may and I ought to consult 
the wishes and the feelings of the people with regard 
to the time and mode of presenting even Christian 
truths and sentiments. There may be circumstances 
in the community, or states of feeling among the 
people, which will render it important to present 
one subject at one time, while a different subject is 
reserved for another and more fitting occasion. So in 
regard to the mode of presenting different topics, 
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respect should be manifested for the feelings of the 
people. A subject may be presented in those soft 
words which turn away wrath, and in this way the 
feelings of the people may become deeply interested 
in it, through the influence of the pleasant man- 
ner and the Christian words in which it is discussed. 
Or the same subject may be urged in harsh language 
and angry tones, suflicient in themselves to awaken 
powerful prejudices against even the soundest views 
of truth and duty. 

On the score of these considerations, I have long 
recognized for my guidance certain fixed principles. 
They are these : Never to say a bold thing for the 
sake of securing the credit of being bold ; and never 
to bring forward an exciting topic simply for the 
purpose of showing my independence and moral cour- 
age. I ask myself, in view of any subject Upon 
which I propose to speak, and with regard to the 
sentiments I propose to advance, whether they are in 
accordance with the truth as it is in Jesus, whether 
they are truths which it is important should be pre- 
sented to the people before whom I am to speak, and 
whether I can so utter them as to do good rather 
than hurt. If these questions are satisfactorily an- 
swered to my mind, then I speak distinctly and ear- 
nestly, with all frankness and with all candor, ex- 
pressing plainly my own views, and giving to others 
the same rights which I claim for myself. Such, 
then, are my principles in regard to preaching, * — un- 
swerving allegiance to God and to Christ, in regard to 
the sentiments I advance, and the spirit in which I 
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present them, and a conciliating reference to the feel- 
ings and wishes of the people in regard to the time 
and manner of presenting different subjects. 

You are aware, my friends, that, in these latter 
days, a great change has come over some portions of 
our Unitarian community. There has been mani- 
fested in many places an increased interest in spirit- 
ual things, and this has been accompanied by an in- 
creased attention to social religious exercises, in 
which laymen take an active part, and by which the 
social sympathies of our nature are brought to the 
aid of true religion. And is there not a propriety in 
all this ? Is it not in accordance with the princi- 
ples of our nature? When you are interested in 
any other cause, and wish to promote its progress 
in the community, do you not meet in social confer- 
ence upon the subject, in order that the zeal of the 
zealous may warm the hearts of the indifferent, that a 
glow of feeling may spread from heart to heart, that 
all may become deeply interested, and the cause in 
this way be promoted ? And does not human nature 
operate in the same manner upon religious concerns 
as upon all others ? Is not the subject of religion of 
sufficient importance to demand zeal, and earnestness, 
and mutual cooperation at our hands ? I must say, 
therefore, that I cherish the hope of seeing among 
this people more of social interest in religion, and 
more of lay action for its advancement. These 
things are not to be forced. The interest in divine 
truth which demands these means must constitute 
the basis upon which they rest, and the manifesta- 
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tion of this interest will mark the appropriate time 
for commencing operations of this class. Still I 
hope that the time will come when we shall rejoice 
to unite in these social religious conferences, and 
shall find that we are profited thereby. 

Another important feature of the times is the 
change that is taking place in the feelings of many 
in our denomination with regard to missions and 
missionary eflForts. In this subject I have, for a 
long time, taken a deep and lively interest. I have 
looked at it in many of its various aspects and bear- 
ings ; but there is none that has interested my mind 
more deeply than that of the reflex influence, which 
an interest in missions exerts upon the churches and 
societies that manifest and cherish this interest. 
It is with me a general principle, that, if you can 
induce an individual to make sacrifices, and put 
forth efforts for the advancement of any cause, even 
though he may do it at first simply from a sense of ' 
duty, he will inevitably become interested in that 
cause. If you become acquainted with a fellow-man 
who is in want, and seek by eflForts and sacrifices to 
relieve his wants, — if you practise self-denial and 
put forth exertions for this end, — you will find 
your interest in him constantly increasing, con- 
stantly becoming more deep, lively, and eflicient. 
So, too, if you find men putting forth eflForts and 
making sacrifices for the advancement of any philan- 
thropic movement or moral reformation, you will 
perceive that this circumstance serves to increase 
and deepen their interest in the movements to which 
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the attention is thus directed. And so it is in regard 
to religious matters. The individual, or the society, 
that takes an interest in the diffusion of truth and 
the promotion of piety in the community, becomes 
more deeply interested in religious things. Had the 
apostles even simply sat down to enjoy the religion 
which had been given to them by the Saviour, had 
they put forth no eflforts and made no sacrifices for 
its extension, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
they themselves would have lost their interest in the 
truths and revelations which they had received. 
The spiritual prosperity and religious growth of a 
society, then, will be promoted by frequent social 
religious conference, and by a deep and active inter* 
est in missionary movements. It is my hope to be 
instrumental in increasing and deepening the mis- 
sionary spirit in hearts where it is already awak*- 
ened, and in awakening it in hearts that are now 
indifferent to its importance. And I cherish tbi« 
hope, because I honestly believe that in no way can 
I do more for the religious prosperity of the society 
itself. 

You may wish, perhaps, for a distinct exposition 
of my views and feelings upon the various moral 
movements and exciting topics of the day, and it 
is right that you should know them. On these sub- 
jects I have no opinions to disguise, and am there- 
fore ever ready to give an explicit statement of my 
views with regard to them. On the subject of 
Temperance, then, I am, and for years have been, 
pledged to total abstinence from the use of all intox- 
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icating drink as a beverage. And I have, in years 
past, taken an active part in efforts to remove the 
evils of intemperance from the community. In the 
means which I have used for this purpose, I have 
employed argument and reason, persuasion and en- 
treaty; I have addressed the understanding, the 
affections, and the conscience ; I have never allowed 
myself to utter harsh language or bitter denuncia- 
tion; I have endeavoured to combine decision and 
energy with mildness and love ; and, after long ex- 
perience, I see no cause to alter my course. 

Upon the subject of Slavery I would say, that, 
having spent several months at the South, I enter- 
tain a very deep abhorrence of the system, as based 
upon injustice and supported by wrong, and as 
fraught with evils of the most appalling character 
to the slave and the master, and I know not but as 
much so to the one as to the other. But while I 
entertain a deep abhorrence of the system, I must 
confess that I look with much charity upon those 
who hold slaves. I would not heap upon them 
bitter denunciations and opprobrious epithets, but I 
would, in all faithfulness and in all earnestness, 
reason with them and persuade them. I have been 
led, too, upon this subject, to think that we at the 
North have something to do with this evil, — that 
we ought to withdraw all support or countenance 
from the system, and, in suitable ways, in a Chris- 
tian spirit, utter our protest against it, and then trust 
to the power of truth and the providence of God 
for its removal. 

26* 
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Upon the subject of Peace I would say, that I am 
a minister of him who was styled from above the 
Prince of Peace ; and in accordance with his example 
and instructions, I shall ever strive to exemplify 
and inculcate the sentiment of the Apostle, when he 
says, " As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men." And this sentiment I consider applicable 
to nations as well as to individuals. But upon this 
subject, especially, I have felt that it is more impor- 
tant to cherish and breathe the spirit of peace, than 
simply to exert power of intellect in discussing the 
various questions that have relation to it. Men 
are frequently engaged ia discussing the question 
whether war can, in any case, be right, — whether it 
is proper for individuals ever to defend themselves, 
even when life is endangered by an attack of an 
assassin. It seems to me, that, in these discussions, 
the thoughts are, for the most part, wrongly directed, 
and that the energies would be more profitably em- 
jdoyed in efforts to catch and breathe forth the spirit 
of Christ, than in these endeavours to determine, by 
intellectual acumen, the course of conduct required 
in any supposed extreme case. If, as individuals 
and as a community, we seek to cherish and to 
breathe the spirit of peace, these extreme cases will 
seldom, if ever, occur. 

I have thus stated to you explicitly my views 
upon some of the exciting topics of the day. I shall 
undoubtedly feel it to be my duty, at proper times 
and places, and in a proper manner, to speak upon 
these subjects ; but whenever I do, it will be only as 
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a Christian minister. I stand among you not as the 
agent of any of these reforms ; I am here as a Chris- 
tian minister. And my first duty in this relation I 
hold to be, to preach Christ and him crucified, — 
to preach Christ as the sanctified and sent of the 
Father, as the authorized teacher of men, and an all- 
sufficient Saviour, — to present him as he is pre- 
sented in the Gospel, in his character and spirit, his 
doctrines and precepts. And the object of the 
Christian minister in doing this, in preaching Christ, 
should be to persuade men, in Christ's stead, to be 
reconciled to God, — to bring the influences of the 
Gospel to bear upon individual hearts and lives, — to 
induce his hearers, man by man and woman by 
woman, to consecrate themselves to the service of 
God, in an open profession of their faith in Christ, 
and in lives of obedience to his instructions. The 
various reformations of the day derive from the Gos- 
pel all the vitality and power which they possess. 
They are only the application of Gospel principles to 
the evils and sins of the community ; they constitute 
not the primary, but the secondary, work of the min- 
ister ; and I am inclined to think that a minister's 
best influence, even in favor of these reforms, will 
be exerted by his attending more faithfully to his 
own appropriate duty of preaching Christ. As I 
have looked upon these various reforms, and seen 
the fluctuations to which they have been subject, — 
as I have heard the advocates of them speak in an 
unchristian spirit, — I have felt that they would never 
rest upon a sure basis, or go forward with an unfal- 
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taring step, until the community is elevated to a 
higher standard of feeling and character, until the 
Christian spirit is more widely diffused, and Chris- 
tian principles are rendered more universally prev- 
alent and influential. 

I have thus, my friends, endeavoured to give you a 
clear exhibition of my views with regard to my pub- 
lic ministrations and general efforts. I wish to stand 
before you as a minister of Christ, believing in him as 
the sanctified and sent of the Father, and in his Gos- 
pel as a miraculously attested communication from 
God, even the Father, and regarding my first and 
highest allegiance as due to him, and, through him, 
to God. I hope to be instrumental in awakening an 
interest in social religious conference, and an increas- 
ing zeal in missionary efforts, as among the most 
effectual means of promoting the religious prosperity 
of the society. I wish to stand before you as a 
Christian minister, devoted to the work of leading 
individual hearts to an entire consecration to the 
service of God, making it the principal object of my 
efforts to set forth Christ and him crucified, but 
claiming the right to point out, at proper times and 
in a proper spirit, the application of Gospel prin- 
ciples to the dangerous fashions, the unholy prac- 
tices and unchristian customs, of the community, and 
the bearing of these same principles upon the great 
moral reforms of the day. I shall never speak from 
this pulpit in a spirit of dictation, as one who 
would lord it over your consciences ; I shall, on 
all subjects, present only argument and persuasion, 
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addressing the reason, the conscience, and the affec- 
tionS| recognizing the right of every individnal 
bearer to judge for himself, upon his responsibility to 
his conscience and his God, and cherishing the same 
feelings of kindness and love towards those who may 
difier from me as towards those who £^ree with 
me, hoping, that, in this way, if I cannot convince 
or persuade, I shall not at least give any reasonable 
ground of offence. 

I have spoken thus only of my^^ublic labors. 
There is another sphere of ministerial duty, no less 
important than the services of the pulpit ; — I refer 
to parochial visitation. This, to me, is an extreme- 
ly interesting part of a minister's labors, and one 
which may be made productive of as much good as 
the public services of the sanctuary. But I know 
not but that my views of the objects to be accom- 
plished by parochial visitation are peculiar. As it 
seems to me, the minister is not to come to your 
houses that he may there give you a solemn and 
formal exhortation. This he can do from the pulpit 
for the whole congregation. He comes to your 
houses that he may there converse with you freely 
and familiarly, without cant or formality, upon the 
subject of religion, just as he would upon any other 
subject, — that you may express to him all your 
doubts, difficulties, anxieties, hopes, and desires, as 
to the concerns of the soul. 

The advantages of such an intercourse are many 
and great. It gives the minister a better knowl- 
edge of the religious condition of his hearers, of 
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the different states of their minds and feelings, upon 
the subject of religion. And in consequence of this 
knowledge, he will know better how to adapt his 
pulpit instructions to their conditions and wants. 
One great advantage, then, of free, unrestrained, 
informal conversation upon religious subjects, will 
manifest itself in the services of the pulpit, in 
their increased adaptation to the needs, and in their 
tendency to promote the spiritual improvement, of 
the people. Will another advantage may be found 
in the opportunity afforded by which difficulties 
that disturb the minds and depress the spirits of 
hearers may be met and relieved. You may have 
misunderstood some views in your pastor's discourse, 
and find your mind troubled by the impression 
you have received. If, in free conversation, you 
will speak to him of your difficulties, he may, in a 
few moments of explanation, remove your wrong im- 
pression, or interpret his remarks to your entire satis- 
faction. You may have many doubts and anxieties 
in regard to your religious condition and spiritual 
prospects. If, when your pastor calls, you will state 
them all to him freely and fully, he may, in the 
conversation of a single hour, remove your doubts, 
alleviate your anxieties, and cheer your hearts ; and 
in this way may his visits be instrumental in pro- 
moting in a high degree your spiritual progress. 
Still further, you may, from your very temperament, 
be inclined to look upon the dark side of things, and 
be liable to depression of spirits, and your tendency 
from these causes may be to religious despondency. 
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In your struggles against this tendency, you may need 
the spiritual counsel, the encouraging advice, and the 
cheering assistance ,of some kind friend. And to 
whom can you go with confidence, if not to your 
pastor? And how can you hope for the assistance 
you may wish to receive from him, if you will not 
open your hearts to him, and let him know your 
feelings, your doubts, your difficulties, your anxiety 
and despondency ? 

From these remarks you may perhaps gather my 
views of pastoral visiting. I wish to be received cor- 
dially by you to your houses, to be welcomed to 
your firesides. Nay, more ,• I wish to be welcomed 
to your hearts and your warmest affections, as your 
firiend and brother. It has always been my theory, 
that the minister should be regarded by every in- 
dividual of the parish as a brother, and received and 
treated with all that openness and frankness with 
which a brother is received and treated. Then may 
he show to his parishioners, that he is in all sincerity 
and affection their brother. Then by his advice and 
counsel in spiritual things may he show himself 
their best earthly friend. I have spoken, in a former 
part of my discourse, of increased social action. 
This, whatever there may be of it, is to be preceded, 
and the way is to be prepared for it, by free, fa- 
miliar pastoral intercourse with the individual mem- 
bers of the congregation. And after all, I am in- 
clined to think, as the result of extended observation 
upon the subject, that the great work of the ministry 
is to be accomplished by faithful and careful prepara- 
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tion for the services of the pulpit, and by free, famil- 
iar, and constant pastoral visiting, — by rendering the 
services of the sanctuary as interesting and as profit- 
able as possible, and by affectionate familiar instruc- 
tion given from house to house. All social action or 
religious conference must be the result of these old- 
fashioned modes of operation, and must be sustained 
by them. No new modes of operation will ever su- 
persede the necessity and the importance of these. 
A minister may devote himself wholly to the ha- 
rangues of the conference-room, and in this way may 
make much bustle and stir. But if he neglect his 
study, and the careful preparation of his discourses 
for the pulpit, — if his hearers find that they are not 
enlightened, instructed, and fed, — they will not long 
remain satisfied, even though they may be often 
harangued suid exhorted, and even excited, upon the 
subject of religion. So, too, if the pastor is not 
among his people in pastoral visiting, and does not 
come near to their hearts in private conversation, 
they will find a want in their souls still unsupplied, — 
a want which no exercises of the conference-room can 
meet and satisfy. If the services of the Sabbath 
are edifying, and if the members of the parish can 
feel free to open their hearts to their pastor in private, 
and enjoy opportunities for so doing, then may it be 
pleasant and profitable to meet occasionally in larger 
numbers for religious conference. 

My friends, I have endeavoured to give you a fair 
exposition of my own views and feelings, in regard 
to my public labors and my pastoral visits. With 
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past experience of the uncertainties of health and 
engagements, I can give no promises, — can make no 
pledges. I can only say, that it will be my endeav- 
our to devote myself to the promotion of your spirit- 
ual interests, with a true heart and with a sincere 
purpose. " Silver and gold have I none, but such as 
I have give I unto you," said the Apostle. With 
him, I would say, Such eis I have give I unto you. 
All of knowledge, of judgment, of experience, and 
of health, which I have, give I unto you. I shall 
endeavour in all my labors to follow the instructions 
of God^s law, and the guidance of God's providence. 
And may we mutually resolve to study the things 
which make for peace, and whereby one may edify 
another. 

The work in which we are to engage, and which 
requires all the energies of both pastor and people, is 
a great work. It is no less than the regeneration of 
the heart, and the renovation of the life. Who can 
tell what are to be the results of the union which 
has been formed between us ? If we suffer our 
thoughts to run onwards for a few years, and ask 
what will be the scene then presented, how uncer- 
tain the answer ! Who of those now present will 
be then in the land of the living? Who of those 
who shall have passed away will have gone down 
to the grave in a religious frame of soul, and sus- 
tained by the well-grounded hope of a blessed immor- 
tality through the mercy of God in Christ ? Of those 
who may then remain, how many will be leading 
lives of devotion to the service of God, — how many, 
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of sinfulness and misery ? Time only can answer 
these questions. But it depends on us and on our 
present efforts, to determine in what manner they 
shall be answered. It belongs to me to help insure 
favorable answers by the earnest study and faithful 
dispensation of the divine word, by diligence in ex- 
hortation and freedom in rebuke, by the entire con- 
secration of mind, heart, and life to your spiritual 
welfare. It belongs to you to seek like answers to 
these momentous questions by the constant applica- 
tion of the preached word to your own hearts and 
conduct, by a right improvement of the services of 
the Sabbath, by fervent prayer and diligent effort in 
religious self-culture. If we thus labor together for 
the advancement of Christ's kingdom, we may look 
forward to a harmonious and happy union here, to 
be made yet more intimate and entire in the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed above. 



THE END. 
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